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Arr. I.—1. Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. By William E. 
Aytoun. Third Edition. Edinburgh and London: Black- 
wood and Sons. 1850, 


2. Tennyson’s Poems, Fifth Edition, London: Moxon, 1848. 


3. Poems, Legendary and Historical. By Edward A. Freeman, 
M.A., and the Rev. George W. Cox, 8.C.L. London: Long- 
man and Co. 1850. 

T has long ceased to be matter of question whether the ‘ Reliques 
of Ancient English Poetry’ deserved the sarcastic but meagre 
 aacnag which Johnson levelled against them and their editor. 
e who in his “ course of reading,” has subjected himself, or 
others, to the dreary bondage of the British poets who flourished 
at the beginning of the last century, will turn with a sense of 
freedom (et secum rapit auditorem), from Rowe and Philips, to the 

“Spanish Ladye’s Love,” or “ Lady Anne Bothwell’s Lament ;” 

yet was Percy so doubtful of the reception which his labours” 

would meet with from the critics, that he dedicated his volumes 
to the Countess of Northumberland, as the “ barbarous produc- 
tions of unpolished ages.” Perhaps the modesty of the dedication 
was as affected as the ager | of Brutus, though to a man of 
good taste, the indications of the time were not, at first, such as 
to promise a happy result to the publication of the ‘ Reliques.’ 

The insipid and very ordinary character of most of the Broad- 

sides, or Garlands, issued for the edification of the ale-house, had 

cast a ridicule on the name and subject of the Ballad; nor had 
Vou. LV.—No. I. B 
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Academy, Royal, 304. 

Account of King’ s Somborne School, 550 

Alpha, or First Principles of Mind, 288. 

Ambassadors since the Congress of 
Vienna, list of, 178. 

American women, dress of, 380. 

Amyotts’ Home, the, 285. 

Annuaire de |’ Economie Politique et de la 
Statistique, pour 1851, 542. 

Appold’s revolving pump, 389. 

Archeology of Scotland, 464. 

Asia, Central, travels in, 510; Minor, 
sketches in, 253. 

Atkinson and Martineau on Man’s Na- 
ture and Development, 83. 

Austrian furniture department, 384 ; re- 
volution, success of, 116. 


B 
Ballad writers, modern, 1. 
Bards of the Bible, 256; David and 
Solomon, as poets, compared, 257. 
Barlow, Mr., cast-iron sleepers patented 
by, 362. 

Barry, expulsion of, from the Royal Aca- 
demy, 409. 

Bankruptcy, Court of, 495. 

Bailey’s Theory of Reasoning, 555. 

Baptism, origin, history, and doctrine 
of, 557. 

Bennet’s, Dr., lecture, $19. 

Bidwell, John, examination of, 181. 

Biblical Reading Book, 275. 

Bishop’s Wife, the, 285. 

Biology, Electro-, 312. 

Blackwood on the Ministry and the 
Agricultural Interest, 192. 


Boniface, Archbishop of Germany, 539. 

Bowring’s translation of the Poems of 
Schiller, 554. 

Brewster, Sir D., letter from, 312. 

Bricks, hollow, 381. 

Bridal and Bridle, 265; sense of res- 
ponsibility in Turkish escort, 266. 
Brougham, Lord, valuable labours of, 497 

Buddhism, 515. 
Buffet, Kenilworth, account of, 557. 
Bunnoo, expedition to, 54. 


Cc 
Campaigns in India, 49. 
Cavendish, Hon. Henry, Life of, 552. 
Cape of Good Hope government and 
legislature considered, 553. 
Campbell, Right Hon. Lord, Letter to 
555. 


Central Asia, Travels in, 510. 

Chambers’ Journal, paper in, on Electro- 
biology, 313. 

Christison’s, Dr., patient, case of, 321. 

Chancery, Court. of, 492. 

Church Leases considered, 556. 

Claverton Churchyard, and other poems, 
287. 

Classical Antiquities, Museum of, 288. 

Clairvoyance explained, 327. 

Clothing, meaning of the term, 378. 

Consular establishments in 1835, 181. 

Cobden, Mr., on the inequality of our 
representative system, 196. > 

Council, Minutes of, extracts from, 210. 

Coleridge, Hartley, poems by, 270, 549. 

Cotton and Commerce of ia, 271, 
552; our trade with India and with 
accessible parts of South America 


31469 





INDEX. 


compared, 271; can railways com- 
pensate for the sea? 271; advantages 
of a railway at Cape Comorin, 272. 

Commercial Law, 272. 

Celour, principles of, applied to deco- 
rative art, 276. 

Cottage farming, 287. 

Convention of women in Ohio, in 1850, 
290. 

Cottage of hollow brick, 381. 

Colt’s revolvers, 388. 

Colebrook Dale casting, 390. 

Committee of Council on Education, 
error of, 469. 

Common law, 494. 

County Courts, 495. 

Companions of my Solitude, 544. 

Critical History of Rationalism, 275; 
translated into German, 276. 

Croats, opposition of, to the Hungarian 
reforms, 106. 

Crampton’s patent steam engine, 367. 

Crosskill’s farm roads, 371. 

Creed of Christendom, 259, 429; Mr. 
Greg’s views contrasted with those of 
Mr. Thom, 429; attacks upon the 
foundations of Christian churches not 
repelled, 431; those upon points of 
dogma and ceremony are, 432; opi- 
nion upon the synoptical Gospels, 434 ; 
peculiarities of the fourth Gospel, 435 ; 
Mr. Greg a better critic of the former 
than of the latter, 435 ; powers of the 
Apostles inadequate to preserve them 
from serious error, 437 ; depreciation 
of life in the early church misplaced 
now, 442; Mr. Greg ignores the 
creed of the greater part of Christen- 
dom, 443; only Protestants that iden- 
tify Christianity with letter of the 
Testament, 443 ; in the older doctrine, 
not a Divine philosophy recorded in 
certain books, but a Divine institution 
committed to certain men, 443; every 
test finally withdrawn but that of 
moral sympathy, 453. 


D 
Davies, Professor, character of, 72. 
Damascus, siege of, 266. 
Dawes, Dean of Hereford, school of, 
described, 464, 471, and 550. 
Day-schools in Manchester, 464. 
Development of man’s nature, 83. 
Deceased wife’s sister, marriagewith, 134. 
Desmoulins, Camille, 246. 
Dead Sea, description of, 254. 
Decorative art, the principles of colour 
applied to, 276. 


Diplomatic Reform, 173; defects of our 
present arrangements, ib.; list of 
persons who have filled the office of 
ambassador since the Congress of 
Vienna, 178; the vice-consul at Oran 
promoted in 1851 to be consul at Al- 
giers, 179; paragraph from the report 
of the Select Committee on Consular 
Establishments, in 1835, 181; extract 
from the minutes of evidence—exami- 
nation of John Bidwell, ib.; James 
Henderson, Esq., 183; J. G. Fon- 
blanque, 184. 

Dod’s Parliamentary Companion, 197. 

Douanes, les, et la Contrebande, 542. 

Dramatic works of William Shakespeare, 
288. 

Dr. Darling, 318. 

Duchess May, Rhyme of, 21. 

Du probleme de la Misére, 543. 


E 

Eastlake, President of Royal Academy, 
428. 

Education, 210; extract from the Min- 
utes of Council, limiting public grants 
to schools, id.; not enforced in the 
case of Catholic schools, id. ; extract 
from the second Annual Report of 
the Catholic Poor School Committee, 
211; explanations on, 454; present 
position of educational parties, the 
voluntary system, 455; the Man- 
chester and Salford scheme, 465; the 
claims of religious bodies, ib. ; whe- 
ther in or out of the church, the 
great efforts are made by religious 
minded individuals, not by corporate 
bodies, 467 ; Manchester and Salford 
Bill described, 468 ; error of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education in 
permitting religious bodies to choose 
their own inspectors, 469. 

Edwy and Elgiva, 282. 

Electric telegraph, Song of, 274. 

Elementary Anatomy, by Wm. Lovett, 
279. 

Electro-biology, 312; public attention 
to mesmerism revived, 312; electro- 
biology defined, id. ; letter from Sir D. 
Brewster, ib.; paper in Chambers’ 
Journal 313; private party in London, 
Dr. Darling, 318; Dr. Bennet’s 
lecture, ‘The Mesmeric Mania of 
1851,’ 319; case of Dr. Christison’s 
patient, 321; explanation of the 
phenomena, 321; case of a butcher 
brought to Mr. Macfarlan, 324; 
clairvoyance explained by the laws of 





INDEX. 


suggestion, 327 ; phenomena of som- 
nambulism, 328. 

England, History of, for Junior Classes, 
287. 


English mathematical literature, 70. 
Enfranchisement of woman, 289; con- 
vention of women in the state of 
Ohio, in 1850, 290; report in the New 
York Tribune, id.; appeals to those 
who claim universal suffrage as an 
inherent right, 292; to those who 
consider taxation and representation 
should be co-extensive, ib. ; to those 
who consider it just that there should 
not be degrading distinctions without 
a necessity, 293; objections that 
custom is against it, that it would 
increase list of competitors for employ- 
ment, that political life has a harden- 
ing tendency, answered, 293—300 ; 
the real question, whether one-half 
the race shall be in subordination to 
the other, considered, 300—310; a 
public meeting at Sheffield, and 
petition to the House of Lords, 311. 


v 


Agricultural roads— Mr. Crosskill’s 
specimens of permanent and portable 
roads, 371. Portable engines—Lord 
Willoughby d’Eresby, 373; Mr. 
Pinkus of the United States, 374; 
the drain plougk of Mr. Fowler of 
Bristol, 376. Food—the vacuum food 
preserver, 377. Clothing—meaning of 
the term, 378; objects sought in 
clothing, 379; American women and 
dress, 380. Building—hollow brick 
cottage, 381; Newell’s ‘‘ tumbler’ 
lock, 383; Swinburne’s glass, id. 
Austrian furniture department, 384. 
Arms—india-rubber bow, 387; Colt’s 
revolvers, 388. Steam-boats—an iron 
ocean-steamer, 389; Mr. Appold’s 
revolving pump, 389. Manufacturing 
art—the Colebrook Dale casting, 390. 
Art—Austrian sculpture, Radetsky, 
391; Lough’s mourners, 392; on 
view only under Custom-house suffer- 
ance—free-trade, 393, 394. 


F. 
Etudes Revolutionnaires, 245. Figurative language, 272. 
Euphranor, 260; May-day with some Fonblanque, J.G., Examination of, 184. 
Cambridge gownsmen, 260; strength Foscolo, Ugo, della Vita e delle Opere, 


in youth, even of evil, a kind of virtue, 
262; Chaucer’s poetry that of a man 
of sound mind in sound body, ib. 

Extinction of slavery, 329. 

Exhibition, industrial, 346 ; winter gar- 
den of glass and iron proposed in the 
‘ Westminster,’ for April, 1850, id. ; 
the trees preserved by Sibthorpe, 348 ; 
Society of Arts, 350; Mr. Munday 
and the Council, 351; Messrs. Fox 


237; descended from the Venetian 
family of Foscolo, 238 ; studies under 
Cesarotti in the University of Pavia, 
239 ; joins the forces of the Cisalpine 
republic, 240; placed under a sort of 
arrest at Valenciennes, 241; elected 
to the chair of eloquence at Pavia, 
242; writes for some of the leading 
English periodicals, 244; buried at 
Chiswick, 245. 


and Henderson approve Mr. Paxton’s _‘ French Verbs, 288. 

plan, 355 ; the best winter garden in Free trade, advantages of, 394. 

the world, 357 ; plan for combining Frankfort, origin of name, 539. 
dwellings with it proposed, 358 ; French Language, Introductory Lessons 


similar buildings suitable for bazaars, 


in, 557. 


360; might supersede the filth and Functions of the State, 230; injurious 


squalor of Clare Market and similar 
sites in London, id. ; first objects in 
looking through the building—Rail- 
ways and their appliances, 361; Mr. 
Barlow of the South Eastern, patent 
cast-iron sleepers, 362; Mr. Barlow 
of Derby, id.; Mr. Samuel of the 
Eastern Counties, a kind of cast-iron 
trough, 363; Mr. Hoby, i.; Mr. 
Greaves ib.; the ‘ Ariel’s Girdle”’ 
upon the light system of Mr. Adams, 


consequence of any attempt on the 
part of the State to promote the wel- 
fare of a nation is to enfeeble its power, 
232; first duty of a Government is 
to provide for the liberty of the sub- 
ject, 233 ; injurious effects of a stand- 
ing army, 234 ; how a Government is 
to attain the end of providing for the 
internal security of a nation, 235. 


G. 
365; Mr. Waddington and Mr. Mac- Garibaldi, description of, 218. 
gregor, 367; ‘‘South Eastern Engine’’ | Gentleman’s Mathematical Companion, 


on Crampton’s patent, ib. ; Captain 


72. 


Warren’s open girder bridge, 370. German law of marriage, 170. 
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Germany, a Critical History of Ration- 
alism in, 275. 

Geography, Easy Lessons in, 284. 

Geschichte der Deutschen Stadte und des 
Deutschen Burgerthums, 534. 

Gilfillan’s Bards of the Bible, 256. 

Goojerat, battle of, 67. 

Gough, Lord, 69. 

Golden Horn, andsketches in Asia Minor, 
Egypt, Syria, and the Hauraan, 253 ; 
pickles and Mahmoud Effendi, 253 ; 
nothing sad in the Dead Sea beyond 
the associations, 254 ; analysis of the 
water, 254. 

Graham, Sir James, speech of, 192. 

Grants, public, to schools, 210. 

Greg’s Creed of Christendom, 259. 

Greek, modern, an introduction to, 274. 

Greece, History of, from the earliest pe- 
riod to the Roman Conquest, 284. 

Groombridge’s Farm and Garden Essays, 
288. 

Greaves’ cast iron sleeper, 363. 

Greg on the Creed of Christendom, 429. 

Grey’s, Lord, administration at the Cape 
of Good Hope, 497. 


H. 
Hebrew Records, 258. 
Henderson, James Esq., examination of, 


183. 

Historical Sketches and Personal Recol- 
lections of Manchester, 254. 

Hildebrand and the Excommunicated 
Emperor, 284. 

History of England for Junior Classes, 
287 


Hints on National Education, by the 
Rev. Richard Davies, 471, 550. 

Hoby’s cast iron sleepers, 363. 

Hoffstetter’s, Major, Tagebuch aus Ita- 
lien, 215. 

Hungary, reform movement in, 101. 

Humboldt’s Functions of the State, 230. 


I. 

Illustrations of the Divine in Christianity, 
275. 

India, recent campaigns in, 49; the 
Punjaub, description of, 50; power of 
the Sikh nation in this province—their 
religion, 51; battle of Moodkee, 52; 
Major Edwardes obtains the command 
of an expedition to Bunnoo, 54 ; his 
advice to disarm the native population 
rejected, 56; description of Mooltan, 
58 ; seige of, 60 ; the Sikhs victorious, 
62; Mooltan again besieged and con- 
quered by the British army, 66; the 


battle of Goojerat, the Sikhs defeated, 
67; Lord Gough a brave soldier but 
deficient in skill, 69; Cotton and 
Commerce of India, 271, 552. 

Introduction to Modern Greek, 274. 

Introduction to the Books of the Old and 
New Testament, 275. 

Ireland, Memoir of, 288. 

Inquiry into the essential nature of 
Phenomena or perceptible existence, 
557. 

Introductory J.essons in the French Lan- 
guage, 557. 

Ionian Islands under British protection, 
287. 

Italy, a journal from, 215. 


J. 
Jamaica in 1850, 264. 
Jean Baptiste Say, 459. 
Journal from Italy, 215. 


K. 
King of the Golden River, or the Black 
Brothers, 273. 
Kickleburys on the Rhine, 284. 
Kossuth, 119. 


L. 

Lanterne, speech of the, 247. 

Lectures on Social Science and the Or- 
ganization of Labour, 285. 

Little Child’s Pictorial Magazine, 275. 

Looker on, the, 289. 

Lough’s Mourners, 392. 

Loaves, Chinese feast of, 516. 

Logic for the Million, 547. 

Logic, Manual of, 554. 

London, Bishop of, on the subject. of 
prohibited marriages, 141. 


M. 

Mathematical Literature, English, 70; 
mathematical science more widely dif- 
fused in England than in other coun- 
tries, owing to the distribution of ma- 
thematical periodicals, id. ; the ‘ Gen- 
tleman’s Mathematical Companion,’ 
desultory and unsystematic, 72; su- 
perior character of the writings of the 
late Professor Davies, id. ; his various 
contributions to different periodicals, 
75; his most valuable publication, 
‘Solution of the Principal Questions 
in Dr. Hutton’s Course of Mathema- 
tics,’ 78; Professor Davies’ connec- 
tion with the ‘ Mathematician,’ 80. 

Man’s Nature and Development, 83; 
Mr. Atkinson’s view of the non-exist- 





INDEX. 


ence of mind apart from matter, 84 ; 


N 
importance of discussion in mattersof | National Cyclopedia of Useful Know - 


opinion 88 ; anecdote of a sommambu- 


ledge, 286. 


list, 90. National Reform Tracts, ib. 
Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister, Naturalist, The, 287. 
134 ; vote of the House of Lords on National Education, hints on, 471, 


the subject, and reasons which ought 
to have guided them differently, con- 
sidered, 135; views of Dr. Pusey on 


550. 


oO 
the proposed change, 136; Mr. Octave staff, diatonic and chromatic, 


Wheatley on the proposed change. 


555. 


138 ; reply of the Bishop of London Ohio, State of, convention of women in, 


to Lord Wharncliffe’s speech on Lord 


1850, 290. 


Lyndhurst’s Act, 141; the restriction Old Tracts suited for the Present Times, 


fails to prevent the contraction of pro- 


286. 


hibited marriages, 147 ; often solem- Organic Reform, 472; unsuccessful 


nized abroad, 148 ; Scriptural authority 
for the prohibition considered, 151 ; 
authority afforded by the early Chris- 
tian Church, 154; prohibited marriages 
forbidden by the 99th Canon of the 
English Church, 161; Opinions of 
Bishop Short and Archbishop Sharpe 
upon the Canons, 163; the 99th 
Canon superseded by an Act of the 
Legislature in 1835, 164; reasoning 
of the Bishop of London on the sub- 
ject, 167; German law of marriage, 
170; important to remove present 
restrictions, 172. 

Manchester, Historical Sketches of, 254 ; 
boards in taverns, “ No Jacobins 
admitted here,’ 255; address pre- 
pared by one of the Fellows of the 
Collegiate Church, ib. 

Manchester Day Schools, 464. 

Macchiavelli und der Gang der Europii- 
schen Politik, 532; the political system 
of Macchiavelli manifested in recent 
events in Germany, 534; original 
letter of Macchiavelli, 533; extracts 
from it, 534 ; purpose in writing ‘ Il 
Principe,’ seen from this letter, 534. 

Metternich, Policy of, 100. 

Mexico, A Trip to, 263, 

Meeting of the Nations, 274. 

Military Officers, Lectures for, 281. 

Military Memoir of Lieut. James Skinner, 
287. 

Ministerial crisis, 187. 

Minutes of Council, extract from, 210. 

Mother’s Recompense, The, 286. 

Moodkee, battle of, 52. 

Mooltan, siege of, 62. 

Musical Composition, Theory and Prac- 
tice of, 282. 


attempts at reform on the Continent 
have caused it to be feared in England, 
472; the fallacy examined, 473; the 
government of France, whether called 
monarchical or republican, one of 
force, not law, 474; contrast of the 
vain efforts of the French in the pro- 
ceedings of the State of California, 475 ; 
more real liberty there than in Paris, 
476; due to the English and Ameri- 
can habit of obedience to law, 476; 
in England, the great body of the 
people are excluded from any partici- 
pation in the government, 477 ; great 
and permanent evil likely to arise 
from their continued exclusion, 480 ; 
the subject to be brought forward by 
Lord John Russell next year, 480; 
to be expected should the Whigs be 
in danger, 482; Lord John Russell 
and the Manchester school, 486; the 
powers of mind required, first to estab- 
blish and then to maintain our great 
manufacturing establishments, 487 ; 
law reform necessary at the present 
time, 489; the Court of Chancery, 
492; Lord Truro, 493; defects in 
the Court of Chancery left untouched, 
whilst attempt made to bolster up 
that which is radically bad, 494 ; com- 
mon law, 494 ; County Courts, 495 ; 
Court of Bankruptcy, 495; valuable 
labours of Lord Brougham, 497 ; 
Lord Grey, and the colony at the 
Cape, id. ; the House of Lords, 500 ; 
the character of the administration 
must be assimilated to that of the 
House of Commons, 501; list of 
measures already submitted to Parlia- 
ment, 503. 


Music, Secular, for the use of Schools, Original views of passages in the Life 


555. 
Museum of Classical Antiquities, 288. 


and Writings of the Poet-philosopher 
of Veausia, 553. 





Passions of the human soul, 269. 

People’s Anthem, 274. 

Pesti Hirlap, the Hungarian Journal, 
120. 

People’s and Howitt’s Journal, 287. 

Peace, 556. 

Phenomena, or Perceptible Existence, 
an Inquiry into, 557. 

Plea for Archbishop Tennison’s library, 
286. 

Popular Historian, 556. 

Position and prospects of Protestant 
Churches, 285. 

Probleme del a Misére, du, 543. 

Prutz, Robert, opinions of, 133. 

Prem Sagar, a mythological romance on 
Vishnu’s avatar, 250; connection be- 
tween it and Christianity, 251; Mr. 
Eastwick’s translation, 252. 

Punjaub, description of, 50. 

Pusey, Dr., views on prohibited mar- 
riages, 136. 


R 

Rationalism in Germany, a Critical His- 
tory of, 275. 

Reasoning, the Theory of, 555. 

Rimeur, Le petit, 556. 

Revolution and Counter-revolution, 93 ; 
cause of the evils suffered by Germany 
since 1815, considered, id.; the re- 
generation of Germany expected from 
Prussia, 97 ; origin of the party called 
Young Germany, and its objects, 98 ; 
hopes of the liberals excited by the 
revolutions of }848, 100; Metternich’s 
policy, examination of, id.; com- 
mencement of the reform movement 
in Hungary, 101; attempts to restore 
the debates in the Hungarian Diet to 
the national tongue, 102; opposi- 
tion of the Croats and Serbs to the 
Hungarian reforms, 106; character 
of the Serbs, 107 ; interference of the 
Austrian government in other states, 
108; conduct of the King of Prussia 
in respect of the constitutional reforms 
in Germany considered, 112; success 
of the revolution in Austria, 116 ; 
counter-revolution premeditated, 117; 
the first step towards giving Hungary 


a free press begun by Louis Kossuth, 
119; arrested for treason, ib. ; the Pesti 
Hirlap a'lowed to be printed instead of 
written—its great success, 120; in- 
creasing popularity of Kossuth, 121; 
character of his administration, 122; 
interference of Austria to prevent the 
construction of the Fiume railway, 126; 
meeting of Kossuth and Metternich, 
127; Kossuth elected in 1847 to repre- 
sent in the Diet the first county in 
Hungary, 128; ministry granted to 
Hungary, 129; Austria dissolves the 
Assembly, and appoints Jellachich 
civiland military governor of Hungary, 
131; Kossuth’s chief point of weak- 
ness indulgence towards Gorgey, 133 ; 
opinion of Robert Prutz, a Prussian, 
on the moderate constitutional party 
in Germany, id, 

Rose Douglas, life of Scotch minister and 
family, 273. 

Royal Academy, 394. 


Sabbaths, 276. 

Schiller, Poems of, 554. 

Sikh nation, 51. 

Signs of the Times, or the Popery of 
Protestantism, 282. 

Skinner, James, Memoirs of, 287. 
Social statics, or the conditions essential 
to Human Happiness specified, 268. 

Song of the Electric Telegraph, 274. 

Social Science, and the Organization of 
Labour, Lectures on, 285. 

Spectre Rouge, le, 505; the lottery 
suggested as a remedy for social evils, 
508; workmen of Paris kept quiet by 
the Lingots d’or, 509. 

Stories for Summer Days and Winter 
Nights, 287. 


T 
Table Talk, 267. 
Testaments, Old and New, Introduction 
to the books of the, 275. 


Ww 
Wheatley upon Archbishop Parker’s 
Table of Prohibited Degrees, 138. 
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Art. I.—1. Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. By William E. 
Aytoun. Third Edition. Edinburgh and London: Black- 
wood and Sons. 1850. 


2. Tennyson’s Poems, Fifth Edition. London: Moxon, 1848. 


3. Poems, Legendary and Historical. By Edward A. Freeman, 
M.A., and the Rev. George W. Cox, 8.C.L. London: Long- 
man and Co. 1850. 

T has long ceased to be matter of question whether the ‘ Reliques 
of Ancient English Poetry’ deserved the sarcastic but meagre 
parodies, which Johnson levelled against them and their editor. 

He who in his “ course of reading,” has subjected himself, or 

others, to the dreary bondage of the British poets who flourished 

at the beginning of the last century, will turn with a sense of 
freedom (et secum rapit auditorem), from Rowe and Philips, to the 

“Spanish Ladye’s Love,” or “ Lady Anne Bothwell’s Lament ;” 

yet was Percy so doubtful of the reception which his labours 

would meet.with from the critics, that he dedicated his volumes 
to the Countess of Northumberland, as the “ barbarous produc- 
tions of unpolished ages.” Perhaps the modesty of the dedication 
was as affected as the insanity of Brutus, though to a man of 
good taste, the indications of the time were not, at first, such as 
to promise a happy result to the publication of the ‘ Reliques.’ 

The insipid and very ordinary character of most of the Broad- 

sides, or Garlands, issued for the edification of the ale-house, had 

cast a ridicule on the name and subject of the Ballad; nor had 
Vou. LV.—No. I. B 





2 Modern Ballad Writers. 


the attempts which preceded the Percy publications, to reprint for 
a better class of readers, met with much success. Sir Walter Scott 
refers to one such publication at the beginning of the century, 
edited with more ability than taste, and which failed to conciliate 
public favour, as did also Ramsay’s ‘ Evergreen,’ in 1724, which 
contained, indeed, some well selected ballads—« J ohnnie Arm- 
strong,” “ Barbara Allen,” “ Bonnie Earl of Murray,” and the fine 
mnitation, “ Hardyknut ” but whose success was much checked 
by Ramsay’s propensity to introduce new words to the old tradi- 
tional tunes. 

At the time of the appearance of the ‘ Reliques,’ the Artificial 
Pastoral was supreme, little checked by the celebrated lines by 
a “ Person of Quality”— 


*‘ Fluttering spread thy purple pinions,” &c. 


Nature seemed fairly expelled from society and song; to be 
natural, was to be clownish ; to write with unaffected simplicity, 
was to be dull; so the wits had settled it, and the wits were as 
gods. Shakespere as yet was not, whatever chronology asserts ; 
Collins was starving, as he deserved, for his heresies against taste, 
while the court poets prescribed the numbers, as court milliners 
the sode, in which well-bred swains should sigh, and nymphs 
consent orfrown. “ The poet who wishes to please, or surprise,” 
says a writer on song, of the last century, “will not compose 
from the heart, but the head, and will consult his imagination, 
rather than his sensations. This quality is peculiarly termed 
wit, and a just taste for it is never acquired, without a consider- 
able decree of national refinement.” Wit was, therefore, the 
spoiled child of the world’s ripest years, as those times were con- 
sidered, and would have nothing in common with nature. It 
would rule not the court only, but the camp and grove too; and 
so the “ dying falls” of Lansdown and Dorset; the laboured 
conceits of Etheridge or Chesterfield, who begs the obdurate 
aymph to lend him—Sherlock ! since he must learn to die; the 
military metaphors of Suckling, and the dathetic pastorals of 
Rowe, furnished a shepherd’s calendar, to whose language the 
“ silly sheep” might well prefer their own undeveloped simplicity 
of speech. We have already hinted at the danger which attends 
the study of that “ Corpus Poetarum Anglicorum”—the risk is 
nothing less than a state of coma or oblivion, and we shall, 
therefore, select but one extract, in proof of the condition to 
which the “ wits” had brought the world in the classic times of 
Anne and the first Georges. An aversion to labour, as well as 
to conventionalism, is attributed to our age, and though we could 
dispute and disprove the first charge, by appeal to Kinkel, for 
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instance, or to the last Senior Wrangler, we are content to believe 
that there may be, here and there, one who is ignorant of the man- 
ner in which our grandfathers and grandmothers, the Montague 
excepted, confessed a mutual flame. Not wishing to disturb those 
classical selections, which are still, doubtless, the delight of the 
groves of Blackheath, or Tottenham, we present to thee, O 
reader, an extract from a less known pastoral, one from Lee, in 
proof that he, too, had been in Arcadia:— 


** Phyllis, thou soul of love— 

hou joy of the neighbouring swains ; 
Phyllis, that crowns the grove, 

nd Phyllis that gilds the plains ; 
Phyllis, that ne’er had the skill 

© paint, to patch, and be fine, 
Yet Phyllis, whose eyes can kill, 

Whom nature Hath made divine.”” &c. 


Interesting, doubtless, in Arcadian bowers, but not very natural 
in English homesteads. And therefore, whatever fashion and wit 
might decree, English rusties would not learn to sing from them 
at their merry-makings; and Swift applied his lash; and even 
Gay’s “Shepherd’s Week,” real and ridiculous at once, rudely 


disturbed the sentimental drapery of the classic style. The “Oaten 
Stop and Pastoral Song” made but feeble resistance to the spirit 
of innovation which followed the appearance of the ‘ Reliques,’ 
demanding thoughts and verse more in harmony with popular 
habits, feelings, and prejudices. Court fashion might adorn court 
beauties with the crook of the bishop and the ribbons of the 
recruiting-serjeant ; and for a masquerade the costume might be 
well enough; but English rural life would have nothing to do 
with such an Arcadia, much less with the forced and insipid rap- 
tures that would convert the heavy-footed, hard-handed “son of 
the soil” into a piping, sentimental jackanapes. His sufficient 
and unsentimental eclogue was perhaps never much more adorned 
than one which we once overheard in that paradise of English 
rural life, a hayfield:—‘ Dost hear, Nan; wull thee have oi?” 
with its coy consenting close—* La! John, what dost thee want 
wi’ oi?” Not that an attempt to impose those affectations of 
what was then thought taste on the people could have succeeded ; 
as well try, according to Steevens, to make Shakespere’s sonnets 
readable by Act of Parliament; but they whose inspirations came 
from the eclogues of Theocritus and Virgil, insisted, while forget- 
ful of their own great coats and umbrellas, that the classical model 
alone was that on which a suitable national poetry should be 
formed; and took revenge for growing neglect by the reflection, 
so satisfactory to decaying ideas, that the possessors of taste, 
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philosophy, and good sense had been ever in a minority. They 
insisted that none but clowns could assert that there was a nature 
which differed from that fixed standard, and condescendingly 
attributed to the decay of poetic faculty and perception, that in- 
difference which experience has amply shown to have arisen from 
the existence or growing development of that faculty. They made 
the slight mistake, common in all schools, of believing that nature 
must take her degree from them only; and they pronounced her 
rude, rebellious, and misinformed, when she manifested some 
intention to follow her own will, and to disregard their formulas. 

Great then was the surprise of the wits when they discovered 
that this English people had a poetry of its own; one not bastard 
like the Latin eclogue, not emasculated like the English pastoral 
song, but full of life and reality: a poetry obscured only by those 
rude or vulgar ballads that were bawled by strolling singers in 
the streets or ale-houses ; that had descended by tradition from 
mother to child in glens and hamlets of the north, and that had 
been the delight of the refined and lettered in former days, when 
good Sir Philip Sidney was stirred by its words more than by a 
trumpet blast. That peculiarity stamped its national character, 
that the songs which “taste” had consigned to the worthless 
admiration of the rustic, became, when collected and published, 
the “ amor et delicie” of the polished. They were commented 
on, their age investigated, their language analysed, their diction 
and sentiment studied and imitated. The wits were left to their 
railings at the present and their recollections of the past. Johnson, 
greatest of wordy moralists, sought in vain to overwhelm a 
simplicity which he could not comprehend, but confounded with 
trivial thought and expression, by such stanzas as that of the 
“Man and his Hat,” or this:— 


‘* The tender infant, meek and mild, 
Fell down upon a stone, 
The nurse took up the squalling child, 
But still the child squalled on.” 


The satire made “the Percy” sore indeed, and was useful in 
checking an indiscriminate admiration for all relics of the old 
ballad, but it could not check the comparison between this and 
what the public had of late years been fed with, nor the conse- 
quent inveteracy of dislike to the latter. Mallet (whose ballad 
is perhaps open to the fastidious objection that it was produced 
too near to the age of insipid descriptions), had already explored 
the old mine in his version of “Fair Margaret and Sweet 
William,” a ballad superior to his emendation, and his success 
perhaps hastened, if it did not suggest, the publication of the 
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‘Reliques.” Goldsmith’s “Edwin and Angelina” was inspired by 
the “ Gentle Herdsman, tell to me,” while the accomplished editor 
himself, lifted into fame by their appearance, proved himself 
worthy both of the “ poet’s bays and critic’sivy” by his “ Friar of 
Orders Grey,” “ Hermit of Warkworth,” and “Child of Elle,” 
ballads pronounced worthy of their models by Scott. A few 
years before the appearance of the ‘ Reliques,’ was born in a 
clay-built cottage on the banks of Doon, one who, whatever his 
obligations to that collection, or to those ballads of his country 
which he so indefatigably sought, that, as Professor Wilson said 
in his review of Cromek’s Ballads of ‘ Nithsdale and Galloway,’ 
“he had left not a buh unbeaten,” was equal single-handed to 
the exposure of the false song of the earlier portion of the 
eighteenth century. Robert Burns found an audience prepared 
for him by the growth of truer taste and the sweet natural charm 
of Goldsmith’s verse, but we doubt if the greater genius and 
originality of the Scottish poet have not suffered from his later 
appearance on the scene. The revolution in letters hailed him 
rather as a convert ora soldier formed in its camp than as a chief 
self-trained ; but his true place is nevertheless at its head, the 
representative of what is truest and most national in modern 
English song and ballad. His genius taught him, what many 
illustrious names which have succeeded him have, as we shall 
more fully show, failed to appreciate, that a natural poetry cannot 
be established by an imitation of the manners and modes of 
thought of earlier times. He did no such injustice to the past 
as is implied in the use of topics for song now admitted to possess 
no truth for us. He proved in “ Tam O’Shanter,” how thoroughly 
he could identify himself with a superstition not indeed extinct 
in his time; but in “My Highland Mary,” “the Rigs o’Barley,” - 
* My Lady’s gown, there’s gairs upon’t,” he showed how infinitely 
diversified were still the resources of the Ballad, how real in all 
time the simplicity in which it can express itself, how profound 
the interest it can excite. We shall permit Burns to pass us by 
with these few observations, not because he does not come within 
the range of the modern English ballad, which to our idea 
flourished chiefly in his time; but because it were as idle to 
discuss the merits of Homer or Shakespere as his, and because 
the few who by some freak of nature may be supposed incapable 
of appreciating his songs, are not likely to cut the leaves of a 
paper in the ‘ Westminster’ upon Modern Ballad Writers. 

et while we recognize the solid advantages gained by the 
publicity given to the old English songs, we cannot be blind to 
the fact that they in turn originated, as we have intimated, an 
unreal view of the province of the ballad writer. The imitation 
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of what was so natural, became in its turn unnatural, by the 
very excess of that imitation. We question, indeed, if Scott 
believed in the possibility of producing a ballad on any other 
principle than that of adopting those old-ballad ideas of chivalry, 
legend, and glamourie. His own practice countenances the suppo- 
sition, and we object to it, because we believe that the poetic 
faculty of each age should find its chief exercise in the develop- 
ment of what is truth to that time, if it cannot reach beyond 
relative to abstract and universal truth; and because it is an 
injustice to the older writers to use, confessedly as fiction, sub- 
jects which were by them treated as facts. Percy and his succes- 
sors exposed, indeed, the mawkishness of @e court-and-shepherd 
strains, and showed that nature abode, where it ever does, with 
the people. They did good service in showing how little truth 
requires of stage properties and effects; but, in more recent days 
especially, they appear to have forgotten that it is not by a fic 
titious class of subjects, but by the simplicity which flows from 
earnestness and faith, that the ballad commends itself. Men to 
whom the round table, or the fairy rings, or the wizard’s spell, 
wete realities, will treat them with as much sincerity, and sing 
them in language as careless of rhetorical ornament, as they 
would use in relating any sad “ower true” tale of daily life. 
They pass from one to the other, unconscious of deception in 
the one more than in the other. If poets, they will, of course, 
invent the incidents of each, but with perfect good faith in their 
possibilities; nor will the wonders and enchantments of the 
tale inspire them with more misgivings than would be felt by a 
pugrim to the shrine of St. Jago of Compostella on hearing of 
the latest miracle wrought by the saint. Whatever, then, has 
become incredible to a succeeding age, does not enter into the 
class of subjects open to the ballad writer of that age. If nothing 
remains capable of exciting interest or commanding assent, the 
province of the ballad is exhausted, and, after a few “ successful 
imitations ” have been duly applauded, the ground must be left 
as one exhausted by the earlier writers. And better so, than do 
them injustice in attributing to them also in the mass, that use of 
the impossible, to which imitation descends, than attribute to art 
in them that simplicity which is no longer a result of nature. 
But the ballad is no more now, than ever, destitute of sub- 
jects of intrinsic interest, although the medium of communication 
be changed. The same absolute principles still exist, whatever 
their mode of development, or their manifestations. _Typhon 
and Osiris, the right and the wrong,—the subject is still the same, 
however the objective appearance be altered. The interest that 
we feel in the simple tale of woman’s devoticn or man’s heroism, 
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never changes; the elements of the ballad exist wherever duty 
has its martyrs, constancy its reward or its hapless story, love its 
crosses, or rarely-won goal. The trysting-place is dear as it ever 
was ; the maiden weeping for her lover, whether lost by death, or 
by harder fate—by broken vows—still wins as earnest sympathy, 
still recals in others recollections as tender or tearful as thoze of 
a thousand years since; the heart beats the same now as it did 
when the page closed the knight’s mail, or the bower-woman 
tired her lady, in fashions strange to us. “ Where shall the min-~ 
strel find a theme ?”—the question is asked and answered by her 
who has left us the “Song of the Pilgrim Fathers,” one of the 
very finest modern ballad-songs we possess. 


“* Where’er for freedom shed, 

Brave blood hath dyed some ancient stream 
Amid the mountains, red. 

Where’er a rock, a fount, a grove, 
Bears record to the faith 

Of love,—deep, holy, fervent love,— 
Victor o’er fear and death.” 

Where’er by some forsaken grave, 
Some nameless greensward heap, 

A bird may sing, a wild-flower wave, 
A star, its vigil keep. 

oo £ * * * 

There may the bard’s high theme be found,—- 
We die, we pass away, 

But faith, love, pity, these are bound 
To earth without decay. 


The heart that burns, the cheek that glows, 
The tear from hidden springs, 

The thorn and glory of the rose, 
These are undying things.” 


But, mingled with these subjects of more enduring interest, 
the modern ballad has given predominance to others which are 
wot legitimately within its province. It is used as a vehicle 
for the supernatural, but the supernatural and fictitious. For 
there is for poetry a supernaturally true, and a supernaturally 
false ; and to the latter belong all those “‘ Legends of ‘Terror’ and 
“Tales of Wonder,” which are not objects of faith to the writer, 
nor, with the exception of the frightened few, to his time. 
Where they are realities to popular belief, they enlarge the 
sphere of the ballad writer, and give him legitimate opportunity 
for the greater development of human character, to which purpose 
they must be always subordinate. The supernatural is not to be 
too hastily excluded; only, if any appearance of reality is to be 
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preserved, it must not exceed the measure of popular acqui- 
escence, a test, real, if not very easy of definition. Far be it 
from us to attempt to remove from man the belief that “ millions 
of spiritual creatures walk the earth unseen,” though many 
of this generation may deny their presence and agency. But 
at present they are not legitimate agents for the poet’s pur- 
pose, unless very discreetly and indeinitely employed. There 
are not wanting to him who would steep his pen in fancies 
akin to realities, terrors, vague and shadowy, inseparable from 
the place stained by murder ; or lamenting spirits of the forsaken 
and betrayed, to track the wrong-doer through life. On this boun- 
dary land, between the unseen and the present, where conscience, 
aided by man’s fear and indignation, assumes a double aspect, and 
plays the part of a spirit of vengeance, in performing its own 
allotted office, appears to be the last allowable resort of the 
ballad writer for the supernatural. Passing beyond this, he can 
make no claim for reality in a theme which is illustrated or 
wrought out by imposssible accessories ; and the modern reader, 
who is surprised by the sudden transformation of the witch-lady, 
or the disappearance of the disappointed demon in a “fire-flaucht,” 
finds his interest scattered by the feeling of amusement and annoy- 
ance with which he listens to some not ungraceful fancy or turn 
of words, which end, or descend, into a puff direct on Warren’s 
blacking, or Moses’ vests. We know that the species of the 
supernatural so introduced was indeed as impossible in the time 
in which “Sir Gawaine’s marriage” was written, as at the date of 
the authorship of the “ Eve of St. John,” but to add verisimilitude 
to the entire picture, the author’s time must countenance the 
supernatural, or the fiction is as manifest in the most natural inci- 
cident of the tale, as in the least. It forms a grave objection to 
the ‘Lay of the Last Minstrel, that the introduction of the 
goblin page, &c., destroys the reality of the historical personages 
introduced, involving them in the illusory character cast over the 
tale by that association, and, spite of the author’s power, mate- 
rially impairing the interest which had otherwise attached to the 
lay. Cranstoun and Musgrave are spectres, not realities, and a 
very subdued attention is the utmost that we afford them. The 
collections of Percy, Ellis, and others, are, as we know, full of 
the supernatural. arlocks, kempies, “ hend Soldans, who stiff 
in stoure did stand,” enchanted arms or bugles, at a blast from 
which spell-bound hosts sprung to their feet, and the long 
entranced war-horse neighed for the battle,—these afford the test 
or triumph to valour and constancy in the old ballad. Demon 
powers rode the blast, or, in guise of gentle maids, lured the 
tempted to their doom, while for relief of terror were not want- 
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ing tales of the familiar household spirit, at whose transforma- 
tions ancient crones would only “‘neeze, and swear a merrier hour 
was never wasted there,”—the “lubbar fiend,” who 


“In one night, ere glimpse of morn 
With shadowy flail had threshed the corn 
That ten day-labourers could not end.” 


These and a thousand similar tricks of fancy, discarded by our 
present philosophy, but believed true as science by the metrical 
romancers, and, though with some deductions, by their successors, 
the ballad writers, meet us at each turn without producing re- 
pugnance: and hence the mere imitation into which so many of 
our modern ballad writers have fallen. From the prevalence of 
the legendary and supernatural in the ‘ Reliques,’ it has been de- 
cided that these characteristics are necessary to the idea of the 
ballad, and as one imitation suggests another, the words and 
simplicity of style suited to an age simple and deficient ina fixed 
language, have been as closely copied as the matter, till our 
modern ballads resemble the productions of the Roman afeliers, 
in which so gainful a trade is pursued, by “ getting up” the 
chef @ceuvres of the old masters in any number, as per order. 
In either case it is some evidence of simplicity to see no difference. 

But whence proceeds the pleasure which we derive from the 
perusal of old English ballads? We believe the inquiry im- 
portant to those who may be disposed to think it enough for a 
good imitation, to take of legend and old English certain inde- 
terminate quantities and mingle them. We have slightly inti- 
mated what we believe the source of that pleasure, and would 
endeavour to establish this as an important canon for ballad com- 
position, that the human action must predominate over the 
supernatural, where this is introduced. In the old romances, 
* Merlin,’ § Morte Arthur,’ &c., this is not so. Men are rather 
puppets than possessed of independent volition, and to this, and 
to their wearying sameness of character and sermon-like prolixity 
of detail is attributable the decline of the gay science of the 
troubadour. The age had outlived whatever of reality was 
once admitted in those romances, and the less honoured jongleur— 
jeculator—became the popular favourite, not from his buffoonery, 
but because of the adaptation of his songs to popular belief, and 
the more intense humanity of his characters. The true ballad 
was always mindful of this ; whatever the action of the miniature 
epic, the “haunt and main region of its song” was Man; and its 
success and hold on popular favour will be found proportionate 
to this subordination. To illustrate this observation, we may 
remark that our interest in Shakespere’s supernatural fictions— 
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independent of our admiration of them as creations of genius-— 
is determined by their relations with man. Beautiful as is the 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ as an exquisite poetic conception— 
a midsummer night’s dream indeed—it excites less emotion 
than the ‘ Tempest,’ where the supernatural is far more subordi- 
nate to the human. The rules of the ballad make this distinction 
one of necessity; the essence of what is supernatural requires 
that it shall be strictly separated from the human sympathies. 
Ariel would have wept for the shipwrecked lords had he been 
human, but Shakespere never commits the error of making the 
“dainty” sprite thoroughly sympathetic, while it is evident that 
it is only by these imperfect sympathies that we are attracted to 
these creations of the poet’s fancy. Oberon and Titania are 
linked with human personages, or the link between us and them 
would not subsist ; and Puck, in obeying with more than usual 
readiness—* [’]] put a girdle round the earth in forty minutes ”— 
becomes the more endeared as the familiar household sprite. 
Nor must the supernatural only be kept in this subordination 
and dependence, this proportion to the belief of the time in which 
the writer lives ; it must, in its general action, be obedient toa law. 
If it acts from caprice and becomes demoniacal, horrible, and 
monstrous, as in many of the wild German legends, or in such a 
ballad as the “ Sir Guy the Seeker,” of M. Lewis, it destroys the 
writer’s first object. He will, perhaps, be parodied or satirized ; 
but not read as a poet should be—twice. “ Jncredulus odi :” we 
do not tolerate the perpetual presence in a ballad of elves, imps, 
gnomes and demons, mischievous and motiveless. The super- 
natural is too predominant and too false. 

The old English ballad-writers perceived this error as well as 
another, not always avoided by their successors, that of making 
their human characters superhuman and unreal. So long as men 
believed in the “ Knights of the Round Table,” so long was the 
metrical romance safe from the innovation of the baliad. But 
the paragons of chivalry became tiresome from their resistless 
valour, their unfailing constancy, their entire self-forgetfulness. 
They were usually as immaculate as St. Ursula—as virtuous as 
the possessor of a slab in the parish church. But, in the long 
run, the world comes round to the side of the rude Athenian, and 
hates to hear its Aristides always called the Just. It has a true 
instinct in this, which perceives that such an everlasting virtue is 
only purchaseable, if to be had at all, at the cost of many sympa- 
thies ; and it was precisely because the old romance assumed the 
unreal melancholy aspect which it wears to us, because the shadows 
of the Land of Dreams were on it, that it was discarded. The 
names of its knights and dames might indeed continue in use, 
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but they were attached to forms of flesh and blood ; were realised 
in the poet’s idea, and transferred as realities to the mind of his 
auditor. To have copied the “Syr Bevideres,” the “Uwaines and 
Gawains,” would have produced that magical effect by which 
nature mercifully gives warning to dulness to depart—a yawn,— 
in days when men lived not on ladies’ smiles alone, nor went like 
the enraptured troubadour to Tripoli to die literally at the feet of 
the fair enslaver, known hitherto only by pilgrims’ report. Yet, 
in their day, too, these things could wake a great enthusiasm, men 
believing in them and knowing that they were good ; and what 
they were in their time, a more natural aspect of the human, 
became to the humbler but more popular minstrel. The Court 
poet, Troubadour or Laureate, has a more artificial unreal theory 
of life, a more polished and artificial audience than the poet who 
addresses the people, and the latter, if deserving of attention, 
will have the more enduring influence, because his inspirations 
are derived from nature and his own times. He attaches no 
prescriptive sacredness to a thread-bere topic, but discards it 
because his sympathies are not with it. Out of what is real to 
himself, and those amid whom he lives, he finds the nutriment 
for his poetic faculty, and thrives accordingly. 
By this adaptation to the age, the ballad gradually discarded 
the exaggerations of the supernatural and the chivalrous. No 
superstition ever kept such hold of the national mind, or was more 
reluctantly surrendered, than the beautiful fairy mythology. 
Yet it was disappearing from the national conviction even in 
Chaucer’s time, who alleges a humourously orthodox reason for 
the fairies’ departure :— 
‘* Now can no man see none elves mo: 

For now the great charitee and prayers 

Of limitours and other holy freres, 

That serchen every land and every streme, 


As thick as motes in the sunne beam, 
* * This maketh that there ben no faeries.” 


And though the belief held ground long subsequent to his time, 
the day is far gone when it was possible for good Master Dee to 
propound “ An excellent way to gett a Fayrie,” and to add, with 
what reads like a point borrowed by anticipation from Mrs. 
Glasse, “For myself J call Margarett Barrance, but this will 
obteine ony one that is not already bound,—and when you have 
got her, bind her to that stone or glass.” 

As with the “faery,” so with the mythico-chivalrous. “The 
tourney and enchantment drear,” became fictions never again to 
be believed in. The Eglintoun-tournament-idea was exploded 
long before that gathering of paste-board knights proved how 
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useful is the proverb, “A place for everything, and everything 
in its place.” Even before the knightly spear ceased to be 
couched, the poetry of chivalry was gone; and Lord Marmion 
stands near enough for us to note, with much self-gratulation 
on our own unchivalric aspect, the heavy armour (head-piece in- 
cluded) and awkward gait of the stalwart knight. When none 
can swear to the cap and bells of the fairies without himself receiving 
the honours of that significant covering, of what use is it to indite 
ballads on changelings? When there are no romantic damsels to 
succour; when farm-yards, and the cluck of barn-door fowls 
meet the eye or ear at each turn of the road, who can be affected 
by descriptions of knights of the silver shield ambling on high- 
stepping destriers, and more likely to be threatened by an action 
for trespass, than an enemy’s challenge? What gunpowder 
did for helm and hawberk, some other modern innovations, 
“ reformation, turkeys, hops, and beer” did for the idea of 
chivalry. Time was when fair dames and crested chiefs gave all 
faith to the legend that tells that Syr 


* Bevis blessed himself and forth yode, 
And lepte out with harte full good, 
And unto the dragon gone is, 
And the dragon also to Bevis,— 
Longe and harde was that fight, 
Between that dragon and that knight.” — 


And time came when the doughty knight was even caricatured by 
the irreverent author of the “ Dragon of Wantley,” who arms his 
More of More Hall, in the approved fashion, by the hands of a 
fair damsel, after sending him to Sheffield to buy his weapons. 

A keener and more lasting interest attached to witchcraft, 
legitimate theme for the ballad as late as the time of Burns. It 
is not just to regard Tam O’Shanter as a life-like imitation of 
that which could no longer command belief. Burns, probably, 
had no faith in witchcraft, though we are happy to have our 
doubts of this; but his contemporaries would be less sceptical. 
Many reasons contributed to this. The evil-disposed are pro- 
verbially in league with the Prince of Darkness, so easily do they 
find aids and instruments for their purposes. Biblical authority, 
too, was assumed for the wniversal practice of witchcraft, and the 
laws recognised its existence, and punished its votaries and 
abettors. Men come to disbelieve often in that for which they 
have no evidence of sense, but an obstinate man cannot be per- 
suaded that he has not known a witch, who is created by the 
easy process of coupling some accidental calamity with the 
vicinity of some “ ill-faured,” quickly-angered crone. Yet witch- 
craft is not often resorted to for the purposes of the old ballad, 
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perhaps from the prudent fear of giving offence to a class of 
people ill at understanding a jest. As witchcraft also was the 
action of almost pure malevolence, an instinctive perception of 
its want of harmony with their object, that of preserving in the 
ballad-tale the element of pleasurable or gentle emotion, warned 
the old writers of the unpoetical character of the witch, and 
hence she rarely appears, except it may be in some festive if 
fearful mood, when— 


“The mirth and fun grew fast and furious, 
The Piper loud and louder blew, 
The dancers quick and quicker flew.” 


The most terrible of witch tales, the “ Old Woman of Berke- 
ley,” is also the tamest; and, for ourselves, we had infinitely 
preferred watching in that church to the gallop on Maggie over 
the Brig of Doon, and Cutty Sark, “with many an eldritch 
screech” behind! Southey, not always happy in his selection of 
his subject, invested witchcraft with a detail of terrors, which a 
more believing antiquity rejected; and, as in his Indian tales, is 
atoning for the double violence—exaggeration and disregard to 
existing opinion—by a partial decay, from which even his genius 
cannot save him. His own parody on the “Old Woman” is 
more acceptable than the original, and does not evince much 
respect for it. 

On the revival of public attention to the old ballad, the pre- 
dominance of the mythical and romantic in its early pictures 
of life, produced much misconception relative to the materials 
necessary for its construction. We think that its imitators 
revived a burlesque little less unnatural than that which they 
exploded. If the old, but discarded customs and superstitions 
were necessary to its revival, our poets would have acted more 
wisely in contenting themselves with the possession of the 
discovered treasure, without attempting to debase it by the 
addition of a counterfeit coinage. If there could be no real and 
pathetic ballad-tale without enchantment, it was certain there 
could be none with it; for the unbelief would mar all. Yet the 
majority of modern ballads have been written apparently under 
conviction that the ballad was really out of date, and that nothing 
could be produced beyond exercises in that style. Sir Walter 
Scott, both by his own practice and his remarks on modern 
imitations of the ancient ballad, favours this supposition ; indeed, 
according to his school, the more incredible the subject, the fitter 
for the ballad writer’s purpose; as though it was the triumph of 
his art to be as unnatural as possible. By Scott, and to a certain 
extent by Hogg, this exaggerated imitation has been very ably 
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practised, and there is a grandeur and solemnity in the verse of 
the former very suggestive of the mood in which the old writers 
treated the now-incredible superstitions of their time. “Glen- 
filas,’ is such a dirge as the Children of the Mist might have 
chanted; and the reader’s incredulity is suspended as he reads 
the introductory Lament, and the tale of Lord Ronald’s rash 
reply to the warning of Moy, to whom 


* Full many a spell was known 
Which wandering spirits shrink to hear ; 
And many a lay of potent tone 
Was never meant for mortal ear.” 


Until, when the fatal temptation has failed to deceive the Seer of 
Columba, the spell over us is destroyed by the very unexpected 
character of the intimation given, that the rash Ronald was dead. 


** The voice of thunder shook the wood 
As ceased the more than mortal yell; 
And spattering foul, a shower of blood 
Upon the hissing firebrands fel!. 


Next dropped from high a mangled arm, 
The fingers strained a half-drawn blade ; 
And last, the life-blood streaming warm, 
Tora from the trunk, a gasping head.” 


In the school of Scott, whatever was wildest and most “weird,” 
found place, in accordance with this theory of the composition of 
the ballad, to which the wildest reach of the supernatural is essen- 
tial, or at least permissible; to which the facts of consciousness 
are not necessary; which enforces no connexion with the realities 
of the time; and where, perhaps, the further from truth, the 
nearer to the end. 

“ Monk” Lewis believed that he could make himself popular 
by such a ballad as “ Alonzo the Brave and the Fair Imogene ;” 
and, somewhat disagreeable to say, met with a temporary success, 
whose “last footsteps” are still faintly visible on the boards of 
the threepenny theatres. But this writer was insatiate of melo- 
dramatic honours; and we sometimes wonder how the author 
of the following morceau could have produced that simple, but 
too sentimental ballad, “ On the Banks of Allan Water :”’— 

** And now at the top the wanderers stopp’d— 
A brazen gate before, 
Of massive make, and a living snake 
Was the bolt which held the door. 
In many a fold round the staple ’twas roll’d ; 
With venom its jaws ran o’er; 
And that juice of hell, where’er it fell, 
To a cinder burnt the floor.” 
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Among the resources of the imitative ballad, are the Enchanted 
Steeds and Knights, a superstition widely spread. 


** And of marble black as the raven’s back, 
A hundred steeds stood round ; 
And of marble white by each, a knight 
Lay sleeping on the ground.” 


The Bugle and Sword, described with much tedious circum- 
stantiality of description, in the ballad of Sir Guy, just quoted, 
and with better effect, by Sir Walter Scott, are, we presume, not 
to be omitted. 


** © Now choose thee here,’ quoth his leader, 
‘ Thy venturous fortune try ; 
Thy woe and weal, thy boot and bale, 
In yon brand and bugle lie.’ ” 


Another useful article in this repertory is, or we hope was— 
the Sign— 


** He laid his left palm on an oaken beam, 
His right upon her hand ; 
The lady shrunk, and fainting sunk, 
For it scorched like a fiery brand. 


The sable score of fingers four, 
Remains on that beam impressed ; 
And for evermore that lady wore, 
A covering on her wrist.”— 


A superstition, on which the late Dr. Maginn wrote a coarse 
but effective parody in “ The Eve of St. Jerry.” 


** He laid his left fist on an oaken chest, 
And as she cried, ‘ don’t burn us ;’ 
With the other, he grasped her by the nose, 
And scorched her like a furnace.” 


Another superstition, the Hand of Glory, is, perhaps, the fittest 
to be named, as the climax to these extravagances. We need 
not give from the “ Shepherd’s Tale,” Scott’s description of this 
powerful and original light; for who is ignorant of Ingoldsby’s 
recipe *— 


** Now mount who list, 
And, close by the wrist, 
Sever me quickly the dead man’s fist ! 
Now climb who dare, 
Where he swings in air, 
And pluck me five locks of the dead man’s hair ! 
* * * * 
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And now with care, 

The five locks of hair 
From the skull of the gentleman dangling up there ; 

With the grease and the fat 

Of a black Tom cat, 

She hastens to mix, 

And to twist into wicks, 
And one on the thumb and each finger to fix.— 
(For another receipt the same charm to prepare, 
Consult Mr. Ainsworth and Petit Albert.)” 


That Hand of Glory will be probably the last we shall ever see. 

We have heard of the boiling up of Pelias; of ivory wonder- 
working arms; brazen heads talkative and oracular ; and of some 
similar things in the ‘ Acta Sanctorum,’ but what are all to the 
“ Lay of St. Gengulphus;” the “Living Jingo,” indeed, who puts 
himself together, spite of his faithless wife’s knives and sugar- 
nippers, and punishes her for that, and for seating herself on a 
chair stuffed with his beard, ina manner unmentionable. Priestly 
anathemas have had power in their day, and are believed capable 
of some serious consequences still. Ballad writers, new and old, 
have enlisted them into their service, and found their account 
therein ; but what can invention do with the capabilities of the 
subject henceforth, after the “ Jackdaw of Rheims?” Ingoldsby 
has left it as empty and tasteless as a sucked orange. 


“* The Cardinal rose with a dignified look, 

He called for his candle, his bell and his book !— 
In holy anger and pious grief 
He solemnly curs’d that rascally thief ! 
He curs’d him at board, he curs’d him at bed; 
From the sole of his foot to the crown of his head ; 
He curs’d him in sleeping, that every night 
He should dream of the devil and wake in a fright ; 
He curs’d him in eating, he cursed him in drinking, 
He curs’d him in coughing, in sneezing, in winking ; 
He cursed him in sitting, in standing, in lying, 
He curs’d him in walking, in riding, in flying, 
He cursed him living, he cursed him dying ! 
Never was heard such a terrible curse ;— 

But what gave rise 

To no little surprise, 
Nobody seemed a penny the worse !” 


But is the Ballad, indeed, merely a hortus siccus, a reper- 
tory of the Flora and Fauna of an extinct formation? Is it as 
impossible of reproduction as the old Metrical Romance, or the 
Epic, of which itself is yet the copy in minature? If this or any 
other age fail to supply aliment proper to its support, we must 
reply in the affirmative; and would suggest to all who would 
“tell a tale of early chivalry,” the advantage of first studying 
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the “ Sir Topaz” of Chaucer, or the “ Tournament of Tottenham,” 
that they may not pretend it always a fool’s bolt that is shot 
against what is absurd in the choice of chivalry and legend as the 
subject of song. He may be assured that sarcasm and indiffer- 
ence will be more and more his reward: it wiil be again— 


** Wo was Hawkyn, wo was Herry, 
Wo was Tomkyn, wo was Terry, 
And wo was alli the bachelary 

When they met togedyr.” 


And his verse will descend with increasing impetus into that other 
“ Limbus Patrum,” where Latin verse-writing, heraldic bearings, 
and a few other ancient respectabilities will sleep peacefully, dis- 
turbed only by occasional strokes of the antiquary’s mattock. 
But we have already intimated our belief that the ballad has 
not yet reached its term of healthful and inartificial existence. 
That it can command its full early interest, is what we will not 
assert. We do not think Scott was right in declaring that 
“these poetical ‘ Garlands’ are, like the natural free gifts of 
Flora, only successfully to be sought in uncultivated land, and 
surely banished by civilization and increase of learning ”’—a 
statement applicable only tothe legendary and chivalrous ballad ; 
but we acknowledge that the ballad-tale and song possess an 
influence much inferior to what they once enjoyed. The intense 
subjectivity of our age has drawn to its side the higher poetical 
faculty, and this usually now exercises itself, as in Goethe, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, rather on what is unseen and unknown, 
than on the objective, even when it uses the latter—as Words- 
worth and Byron did so largely—as its canvass. It is to this, 
rather than to any diminution of its intrinsic interest, that we 
would attribute the less extensive popularity of the modern 
ballad, which must share, and on disadvantageous terms, a field 
that it once occupied without a rival. Something also of this 
disadvantage is due to the increased reluctance with which a 
species of composition has been attempted, on which much 
ridicule has been exhausted. To one source of that ridicule we 
have already sufficiently adverted ; another, more slightly referred 
to, has arisen from the affected or laboured simplicity considered 
necessary to the ballad, which has given an air of unreality 
to many of the incidents adopted by modern writers, and is, at 
times, evident even in the charming ballads of Mary Howitt, 
one of the most pleasing of modern authors in this style. Where 
there is no exaggeration of subject or style, over-simple or rude, 
but a suitable adaptation of the simplicity of modern language to 
the incidents of modern life, the poet may count on an audience as 


numerous and sympathising as any that ever rewarded troubadour 
Vou. LV.—No. I. Cc 
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or minstrel. In the following exquisite little piece of Words- 
worth’s, we approach the extreme limits of the simplicity of 
expression permissible to the modern poet, while we are satisfied 
that they have not been exceeded, and that the pathos of the 
story could only be conveyed to the reader by language the most 
unaffected and natural :— 
‘She dwelt among the untrodden ways, 
Beside the springs of Dove :— 
A maid, whom there were none to praise, 
And very few to love. 


A violet by a mossy stone, 
Haif hidden from the eye! 
Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 
She lived unknown; and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 
But she is in her grave, and oh, 
The difference to me !” 


The noble and graceful ballad lyrics of Tennyson will be cited 
before the close of our paper, in proof of the position that 
this mode of treating the mystery of existence through the inci- 
dents of human life is not necessarily set aside by the subjective 
thinkings of our age. For the ballad paints the earnestness of 
life ; nor will this, in its simplest developments, be ever devoid 
of interest. The current of existence will never run so smoothly 
that no breeze shall ruffle it, no clouds overshadow it, no damp 
mists be exhaled from its surface. He who shall dream life 
away in his closet, looking like the Faqueer into his own navel 
for the solution of the incomprehensible mystery of all things, 
will not afford to the ballad much material, neither will he be 
himself often a real existence. The aspect of the age is one 
doubtless of intense, perhaps of almost diseased reflection, upon 
the many wonderful problems involved in the chief problem 
of life; and a restless craving for satisfaction upon the facts that 
underlie all phenomena, whether mental, moral, or material, is 
our characteristic—we had almost said our reproach; but still 
the course of time holds its way, and our chequered fortunes are 
bound to its chariot wheels, and we cannot turn our eyes from it 
and them. It is very well to be occasionally metaphysical and 
subjective, endeavouring 

“To learn what gives to every thing 
The form and life which we survey, 
When to great Dr. Wiseman we go, 
If helped not out by Fichte’s Ego.” 
—Schiller, Bulwer’s Transl. 


But whatever the attention given to each new metaphysical theory 
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or alleged fact, life and its incidents claim and gain a yet greater 
and more enduring attention. Not that we regret, or would 
vainly seek to repress the unconquerable desire to search into 
the depths of our nature; a search in which the tendency and 
the ever-baffling result mutually balance each other, and to 
which we owe some of the grandest and most original out- 
pourings of modern poetry, the fittest vehicle, perhaps, and 
certainly the most attractive, for displaying the results of 
metaphysical inquiry, as in Wordsworth generally, and in 
much of Tennyson. The poetic faculty has been directed 
into this channel with increased force by the writers of the 
late generation, but as its tendency, if purely in this direc- 
tion, is to generate or to extend a dreamy and unhealthy 
tone in literature, it is the more necessary to vindicate from the 
neglect into which it has been suffered to fall, that other and 
visible domain of poetry in which there is more of satisfaction 
attainable ; where the perplexities are less grave, the disturbances 
more easily resolvable, than those which meet us in that dark 
mental region where there is so much that is chaotic to baffle 
our inquiry. The tendency of the poetic faculty appears to 
point to the union of these two great sources of inspiration, the 
subjective and the objective, neither all Epic nor all Metaphysic ; 
and we can trace it in the ballads of Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
and Miss Barrett, where there mingles with the incident or 
narrative an under current of reflection not admissible by the 
orthodox canons of ballad composition, yet suggestive of the 
conviction not always or often impressed by the study of the 
older ballads, that their authors are among the truest thinkers of 
their age. It is in this respect that we commend the gradual 
divergence of the modern ballad from the more ancient, at the 
same time that we indicate the danger lest the action and incident 
should be clogged and encumbered by the reflection. ‘The direct- 
ness and simplicity of the first should suffer no diminution or 
undue intrusion from the latter, in a poem so short as the ballad 
should be; nor should the reflection become reverie, to the delay 
of the story, but be quick, spontaneous, and but momentarily 
entertained—a passing reference to the perception on the writer’s 
mind that every incident has its moral, and how trivial soever, 
may, if fitly discussed, become a tale of wonder—that temper 
and mood of the poet indicated by Wordsworth in the story of 
Simon Lee, 


* O reader, had you in your mind 
Such stores as silent thoughts can bring, 
O, gentle reader, you would find 
A tale in everything.” 
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In this species of ballad—the Reflective—the author’s person- 
ality is no longer kept out of sight. Whether he speak in his 
own person, or utter his imaginings under that of the characters 
of the piece, we realize to ourselves glimpses of the fashion of 
the man. The very trick of his voice seems to become known 
to us; and under the limitations stated, this innovation on the 
absence of self-consciousness in the older writers is introduced 
without much impropriety, and with increased attraction to the 
reader. Only let it be well understood by the writer that we are 
desirous of his acquaintance. Not to every one or to many will 
we permit to give us such a ballad-like tale of true love “ in the 
first person” as that of Tennyson—* The Miller’s Daughter”— 
in which the poet tells how he won his Alice, while he seems to 
speak to her (O horror !) “ across the walnuts and the wine.” 

As indicative of the tendency of the subjective to encroach 
upon the objective idea round which the verse is woven, we 
extract the “ Farewell” of the Laureate, a ballad assuredly, what- 
ever may be said gainsayingly :— 

** Flow down, cold rivulet, to the sea ; 
Thy tribute wave deliver ; 


No more by thee my steps shall be 
For ever and for ever. 


Flow, softly flow, by lawn and lea, 
A rivulet, then a river ; 

No where by thee my steps shall be 
For ever and for ever. 


But here will sigh thine alder tree 
And here thine aspen shiver : 
And here by thee will hum the bee 

For ever and for ever. 


A thousand suns will stream on thee, 
A thousand moons will guiver ; 

But not by thee my steps shall be 
For ever and for ever.” 


The conclusion of Mrs. Browning’s “ Rhyme of the Duchess 
May,” a ballad, spite of its cas¢ and length, is of this meditative 
character. The old ballad left the tale to tell its own moral—as 
the Great Exhibition should, unvexed by Prize Essays and 
Oxford adjudicators; and troubled the reader, of whose exist- 
ence, indeed, it appeared unconscious, with no reflections or 
“ practical applications.” The illusion of the modern tale suffers 
from the sudden and unexpected presence of the author; yet, 
we would not willingly have lost the verses which we are about 
to quote. Besides, the author in this case is artistically pre- 
sented as the reader; and all the accessories, the churchyard, 
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the child’s grave, its inscription and date, the dark trees, and 
the solemn untiring passing-bell, contribute to the realization of 
the sad tale of the “ Duchess May.” Had the author closed with 
a set © moral,”—a termination of all others eschewed by the 
ballad, which leaves to us the tiresome task of “improving the 
occasion,” or not, as we please, we assuredly should have looked 
not beyond that castle wall, which 


—‘ Back toppling, crashing back—a dead weight flung out to wrack 
Horse and Riders overfel!.” 


The following is in something betier than the usual moralizing 
vein— 


“*Q! the little birds sang east, and the litile birds sang west ; 
Toll slowly ; 
And I read this ancient rhyme in the kirkyard, while the chime 
Slowly toll’d for one at rest. 


The abeles moved in the sun, and the river smooth did run, 
Toil slowly; ‘ 

And the ancient rhyme rang strange with its passion and its change 
Here, where all done lay undone. 


And beneath the willow-tree I a littie grave did see, 
Toll slowly ; 
Where was graved, HERE, UNDEFILED, LIETH MAUD, A THREE YEAR 
CHILD, 
EIGHTEEN HUNDRED FORTY-THREE. 


Then, O spirits! did I say, ye who rode so fast that day, 
Toil slowly ; 

Did star wheels and angel wings with their holy winnowings 
Ride beside you all the way ? 


Though in passion ye would dash with a blind and heavy crash, 
Toll slowly ; 

Up against the thick boss’d shield of God’s judgments in the field, 
Though your heart and brain were rash— 


Now your will is all unwilled, now your pulses all are still’d, 
Toll slowly ; 

Now ye be as meek and mild (whereso laid) as Maud the child, 
Whose small grave to-day was fill’d. 


Beating heart and burning brow, ye are very patient now ! 
Toll slowly ; 
And the children might be bold to pluck the kingeups from your mould, 
* Ere a month had let them grow. 
* * * * * 


In your patience ye are strong, cold and heat ye take not wrong ; 
Toll slowly ; 

When the trumpet of the angel blows eternity’s evangel 
Time will seem to you not long. 
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O the little birds sang east, and the little birds sang west 
Toll slowly ; 

And I said in underbreath, all our life is mixed with death, 
And who knoweth which is best ? 


O the little birds sang east, and the little birds sang west ; 
Toll slowly ; 


And I smiled to think God’s greatness flowed around our incompleteness ; 
und our restlessness, His rest.” 


A striking example of the interest excited by the union of the 
reflective and the personal in the ballad, is presented in the 
*“‘Delora, or the Passion of Andrea Como,” of R. H. Horne, a 
poem somewhat involved in its details, and tedious in its action, 
yet evincing great powers of description and thought. The 
character of Andrea is marked by a Titan-like sublimity of pur- 
pose and endurance ; and while we are reminded of the St. Simeon 
Stylites of Tennyson, we are not oppressed by the aspect of 
intense selfishness which that sketch presents. We share the 
sorrows of the husband-martyr, or feel more touched by them than 
himself was. In his endurance he becomes superhuman at last, 

_ and stands among those old ruins more ruin-like, and more proof 
against the beating night-storms too, than themselves. The inci- 


dents themselves are, at the outset, not unusual. Andrea loves, 
and is beloved by a maiden of his own humble condition :— 


**T won her—as a devotee 

Before his shrine, so sacredly 

Did I my hope divine behold, 

Nor dared unto my breast to fold, 

Until her father, smiling quaint, 

Shook his white head and whispered faint, 

She is too artless for a saint— 
Delora!”’ 


A noble sees Delora, and Andrea is seized at night and sold 
as a slave; escapes in five years, and is soon on his own shore 
again :— 


“T sought their cot beside the wood : 

No cot was there ; where it had stood, 

Weeds and the thorn-set bramble flowers 

Smiled glistening in the cold dew showers— 

Vain grief, no more! I sped me straight, 

Haughty from wretchedness so great, 

And towered before the tyrant’s gate, 
Delora!’’ 


He is beaten down and sold again; escapes, and seeks the 
palace a second time :— 


et 
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“* Let time spur on, let suns revolve, 
I change not. At the palace gates, 
My boar-spear smote its iron plates ; 
Tell him Andrea Como waits— 
Delora!”’ 


The incidents now become incredible; but we submit ourselves, 
with some reluctance indeed, to the ever-repeated test of almost 
superhuman purpose. Andrea is again and again seized, and 
sent to a distant dungeon ; delivered on one occasion by an earth- 
quake ; and, on each return, smiting the oppressor’s gate with his 
boar-spear. At last he becomes wiser; rescues Delora by aid of 
his brethren of the hills; marries her, and leaves an insulting . 
message to “ the great lord inside,” on whom, afterward banished, 
and seen and spared by him in Lombardy, whither he had taken 
Delora, his suspicions fall, when his wife so mysteriously disap- 
pears through the ruins. 

We pass from this modern phase of the ballad, in which the 
reflective and the personal are intermingled, to the Lament, 
which gives the remembrance of the action and its incidents, 
mingled, but in a less degree, with the meditations suggested by 
sorrow. We have examples of this imaginative ballad, in “ Lady 
Anne Bothwell’s Lament,” and “ Waly, Waly, Love be Bonny,” 
both in the Percy collection ; ; and under what we may term another 
form of it, the Complaint, in that exquisite translation of Moore’s, 
too well known to be quoted here— 


‘** They tell me thou’rt the favoured guest,” &c. 


The meditative character of modern poetry has made this style 
familiar to us, and perhaps most ballads which do not depict the 
progress of the action, are, like that of Wordsworth’s already 
quoted, resolveable into this. The most pathetic modern ballad 
which we possess, “ Auld Robin Gray,” is one of plaintive tender 
recollection, though the rapid succession of delicate touches of 
truthfulness by which it is so exquisitely characterized, carry us 
from the reminiscence, to the suffering and trial of the wife, and 
give a living reality to the tale possessed by no other ballad of 
this kind with which we are acquainted. 

More than one poem of this character will be found, as may 
be expected, in Wordsworth, in whom the faculty of observation 
made amends for what we fear must be designated as a want of 
the passion of sympathy. The “Emigrant Mother ” contains 
perhaps more than even a mother’s “luxury of woe,” and is not 
without immaternal conceits; yet the workings of her heart are 
not ill expressed, thus— 
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*¢ Dear babe, thou daughter of another, 
One moment let me be thy mother ! 
An infant’s face and looks are thine, 
And, sure, a mother’s heart is mine: 
Thy own dear mother’s far away 
At labour in the harvest field ; 
Thy little sister is at play: 
What warmth, what comfort would it yield 
To my poor heart, if thou wouldst be 
One little hour a child to me!” 


It is much easier to fail in all modes of ballad composition 
than to succeed, and apparently most so here, where the con- 
sideration of the simplicity of the language of sorrow is apt to 

roduce images and associations whimsical and really exaggerated. 

aynes Bayley sinned too often in this way against taste to be 
more than referred to, and Mrs. Norton, we are disposed to hope, 
could have had little experience of the sorrows of life, when she 
wrote “They loved one another,” or thought to express a real 
grief under such an image as this— 


‘* My heart is like a withered nut 
Rattling within its hollow shell; 
You cannot ope my heart, and put 
Anything fresh with it to dwell.” 


A finer strain of passionate lamentation runs through Tennyson’s 
“ Oriana,” not, however, intrinsically truthful, but true to the 
wildness of the incident, place and time,— 


** My heart is wasted with my woe, 
Oriana ; 
There is no rest for me below, 
Oriana. 
When the long dim wolds are ribb’d with snow, 
And loud the Norland whirlwinds blow, 
Oriana, 
Alone I wandered to and fro, 
Oriana. 
oe * + 
in the yew-wood black as night, 
Oriana ; 
Ere I rode into the fight, 
Oriana ; 
While blissful tears blinded my sight, 
By star-shine and by moonlight, 
Oriana ; 
I to thee, my troth did plight, 
Oriana. 
+ * * * * 


Oriana stands on the castle wall, “ when forth there stept a foeman 
tall,”— 


@ 
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The bitter arrow went aside, 


riana ; 

The false, false arrow went aside, 
Oriana ; 

The damned arrow went aside, 

And pierced thy heart, my love, my bride, 
Oriana! 

Thy heart, my life, my love, my bride, 
Oriana! 
* ao * * * 


Oh! breaking heart that will not break, 
Oriana ; 

Oh! pale, pale face, so sweet and meek, 
Oriana ; 

Thou smilest, but thou dost not speak, 

And then the tears run down my cheek, 
Oriana ; 

What wantest thou? whom dost thou seck, 
Oriana? 


I cry aloud, none hear my cries, 
Oriana ; 

Thou comest atween me and the skies, 
Oriana ; 

I feel the tears of blood arise 

Up from my heart unto my eyes, 
Oriana; 

Within thy heart my arrow lies, 
Oriana.” 
a * * * * 


In the ‘ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,’ by Professor Aytoun, a 
writer who has caught the very spirit of the old chivalrous ballad, 
though the Professor of Rhetoric is occasionally too prominent, 
is a stern poem of this character, “The Widow of Glencoe.” 
Her lament, indeed, is tearless, and rather an exulting cry for 
expected vengeance on the living than an epicedium over the 
dead. A few lines will justify our commendation. 


© Do not lift him from the bracken, 

Leave him lying where he fell— 
Better bier ye cannot fashion : 
None beseems him half so well 
As the bare and broken heather, 
And the hard and trampled sod, 
Whence his angry soul ascended 
To the judgment-seat of God ! 


* * * * 


Tremblingly we scooped the covering 
From each kindred victim’s head, 
And the living lips were burning 

On the cold ones of the dead. 
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And I left them with their dearest— 
Dearest charge had every one— 
Left the maiden with her lover, 
Left the mother with her son. 

I alone of all, was mateless ; 

Far more mateless I than they, 
For the snow would not discover 
Where my lord and husband lay ; 
But I wandered up the valley 
Where I found him lying low 
With the gash upon his bosom 
And the frown upon his brow— 
Till I found him lying murdered 
Where he wooed me long ago! 

* * * * 
Woman’s weakness shall not shame me— 
Why should I have tears to shed ? 

* * * * 

But I will not waste my sorrow, 
Lest the Campbell women say 
That the daughters of Clanranald 
Are as weak and frail as they. 

* * * * 

Other eyes than mine shall glisten, 
Other hearts be rent in twain, 

Ere the heath-bells on the hillock 
Wither in the autumn rain, 

* * * * 

Then I’il give thee tears, mv husband ! 
If the tears remain to me, 

When the widows of the foeman 

Cry the coronach for thee !” 


In a notice of the ballad-writers of modern England, we must 
not overlook Barry Cornwall, one of our few successful pseu- 
donyms. Like a contemporary but far superior poet, Leigh 
Hunt, he has, however, afforded few materials for a notice like 
the present, and such of his ballads as may be referred to the 
distribution of the subjects immediately under consideration, are 
remarkable rather for a natural simplicity than for their fancy or 

athos. 
. Powers of a higher order in this species of ballad composition 
belong to Allan Cunningham and Thomas Hood. The ‘ Niths- 
dale and Galloway Ballads’ of the former (produced with great 
rapidity to satisfy Cromek’s search for Border traditionary songs, 
and, no doubt, partly as a humorous revenge on his unflattering 
criticisms upon the young stone-cutter’s first poetical attempts) 
contain many poems of great merit, and were, indeed, asserted 
to be modern compositions by Percy, whose experience in selec- 
tion taught him how few of a mass of ballads are worth preser- 
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vation for their intrinsic beauty. Scott, too, whose keen eye 
could detect the imitation of the old ballad-style under almost 
any disguise—he said, indeed, that school-boy Frere’s ballad on 
the victory of Brunanburgh would have deceived him had it 
appeared as an old song brought to light—Scott, too, began to 
inquire about Allan Cunningham ; and in due time the Border 
Ballads were taught to adopt the more sober title of ‘ Imitations 
of the old Jacobite Reliques.? Like the Ettrick Shepherd, 
Mr. Cunningham had the advantage of writing in a dialect much 
less changed than that employed by Southey, or Scott himself, 
although what they gained as imitators of the old ballad, they 
have lost in the “ Southron” disinclination to read what is 
almost a different language. 

In the ballad of “ Phemie Irving,” Cunningham gives utterance, 
though with apparent unconsciousness, to that instinct of human 
nature which, when urged by powerful impulses, disregards the 
barriers of caste. To some extent in Hood’s ballad, which follows, 
and still more in Tennyson’s “ Lady Clara Vere de Vere,” this 
instinct, whether excited into action by love or slight, asserts 
itself with sad or bitter indignation :-— 

“The proud and the wealthy 
To Phemie are bowing ; 
No looks of love win they 
With sighing and suing, 
Far away maun I stand, 
With my rude wooing— 
She’s a floweret too lovely, 
To bloom for my pu’ing. 

There is more of studied expression in Hood’s ballad of “Sigh 
on, sad heart;” but not less too, as we believe, of natural 
thought :— 

* cd * * * 
** Alas! there’s far from russet frieze 
To silk and satin gowns : 
But I doubt if God made like degrees 
In courtly hearts and clowns. 
My father wrong’d a maiden’s worth, 
And brought his cheeks to shame, 
And all that’s lordly of my birth 
Is my reproach and shame. 
* * * . * 
My speech is rude; but speech is weak, 
Such love as mine to tell; 
Yet had I words I dare not speak— 
So, lady, fare thee well. 
I will not wish thy better state 
Was one of low degree ; 
But I must weep that partial state 
Made such a churl of me.” 
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Upon this subject we are pretty much of accord with the 
Laureate. 


“ From yon blue heavens above us bent, 
The grand old gard’ner and his wife, 
Smile at the claims of long descent.” 


One song of Hood’s, call it what you will,—dirge, lament, 
song,—will not be quoted here—“ The Song of the Shirt.” 
Meenad or Pythia never chanted such a strain, a song of fate and 
prophecy, and tuned to a task more awful than that spun by 
the awful sisters in Gray’s ode; one more mingled with 
gloomy auguries, than the threads twined and severed by the 
powers of destiny. Not much has been done as yet to avert the 
omen, not even by the Emigration Scheme, patriotic and—-what 
else ? 

In bread contrast to the Laments, stands the Humourous or 
Jocular Ballad; one ranking almost chief favourite with our an- 
cestors, as is abundantly testified by the popularity enjoyed by 
* The Tanner of Tamworth,” “ King John and the Abbot of Can- 
terbury,” “The King and a Poore Northerne Man,” and a hun- 
dred others. But whatever be answered to the question whether 
humour is as much the characteristic of the English people now 
as formerly, ‘certainly it found a medium of expression in the 
ballad which it now almost entirely rejects. The decorum and arti- 
ficial rules of modern society have nearly destroyed the elements of 
quaint humour which were once so rife among us, and which the 
old ballad delighted to collect. Broad farce and low comedy 
cease to amuse us, in proportion as they cease to be realities in 
our modern life, and of those who find some satisfaction in the 
nightly “ attraction” of a successful comic piece, there are’ few who 
see a picture of real life presented to them, or who would believe 
its subject possessed of any more verisimilitude, if transferred from 
the stage to the ballad. We laugh at the humourous or absurd 
disguises, rencontres, and adventures of our forefathers, and read 
the songs and ballads which narrate them, with interest, as furnish- 
ing us with an insight into the very life they lived; but so little 
of a like character is there in modern society, that, just as the 
court masques centuries since were constructed upon the old 
mythology, we resort to their times mainly for materials for en- 
tertainment, having nothing of our own that can supply it, except 
in a distorted or exaggerated form. If what has been stated be 
correct, that the ballad, if it shall possess an intrinsic interest 
still, must represent the very age, nor admit any excess of fiction 
fatal to the keeping and the general fidelity of its expression, 
humour is entirely excluded from itnow. The humour of the 
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ballad should consist in the development of an action ; modern 
humour is of a higher and rarer order, and is developed through 
the fancy alone; and thus a poet like Leigh Hunt, inferior to 
none of his time in the possession of the rarest and subtlest 
humour, affords little material of which the critic or commentator 
on modern bailads can avail himself. Our ancestors made every 
thing objective, found a “local habitation” for every thought; and 
this powerful, flexible instrument, the ballad, could work upon 
their entire life in its every aspect, with the more vigour, that there 
was nothing to compete with it. The ballad was the chronicle, 
the newspaper, the pamphlet, the novel ;—in a time when the 
Stage was under monkish “ direction,” it was the tragedy also as 
well as the comedy and the farce. We have invented the divi- 
sion of labour as well as the steam engine, and boast a hundred 
various “ departments of letters,” nor does the venturous writer,— 
except like Sir E. Bulwer, he defy the publicand dare to be ver- 
satile, we beg pardon, coraprehensive*—step beyond that to which 
nature, or his stars, have condemned him. Our ancestors found 
the universal solvent in the ballad. It was especially their weapon 
of satire—or libel, as good Selden calls it; and instances are not 
wanting of even knightly romancers risking their heads for their 
“pestilent gall,’—Henry Beauclerc put out the eyes of the 
chevalier Luc de la Barre ;—while the common herd of minstrels 
had their liberty of speech abridged by royal ordinance, threats of 
banishment to Scotland, and the like; their freedom of comment 
being fully as much misliked as their laxer morals; if, indeed, 
the former had not the greater share in the point of Dr. Bull’s 
satire :— 
“* When Jesus went to Jairus’ house, 

(Whose daughter was about to die,) 

He turned the minstrels out of doors, 

Among the rascal company. 

Beggars they are, by one consent, 

And rogues, by Act of Parliament.” 


The ballad was, as we have said, their repertory also ot 
humourous and witty sayings and doings, no less than their 
chronicle of chivalry and legend, their lover’s garland, and 
general poetic inventory ; and spite of sarcasm and occasional 
onslaughts of a sharper kind, we do not wonder to find its pro- 
fessors much sought and somewhat honoured to a comparatively 
late period, when that fickle presiding genius of letters, TasTE, 
led its now “ pensive public” in another direction. Even in 





* See the reports of the late farewell dinner to Mr. Macready. 
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1560 we find the minstrel drew good pay. Steevens produced 
the following entry from the books of the Stationers’ Company of 
that date. 
“Item, payd to ye preacher.... vis. iid. 
Item, payd to ye minstrell ..  xiis. 
Item, payd to ve coke xvs.”” 


Of the Satiric Ballad, like “ Richard of Almaigne,” nothing is 
left. Dr. Walcot’s coarse and clever Pindarics were the last of 
the race; and an occasional inoffensive quatrain in the corner of 
the Times, is all that recalls the time when a ballad could enrol 
a law on the statute book “‘ against slanderous reports or tales to 
cause discord between king and people.” 

The Humourous or Jocular Ballad is in progress, if not in the 
agony of dissolution. He who doubts it may consult Haynes 
Bayley’s attempt in the “Female Opium Eater,” in which the 
lady, having received fifty lover’s letters wrapped round fifty 
bottles of Jaudanum, leaves on her toilet table one—a letter, not a 
bottle (these being shelved in due order)—for her fond and 
anxious uncle: 


“The dear departed owns your warning words were true enough, 
By bottle number 51 your niece was taken off! ” 


Occasionally in pictures of rustic life, the broad humour of the 
old ballad still wears a genuine air of reality. The following 
verses are not, however, to be considered as coming within the 
time over which the modern ballad may be allowed to range. 
They are extracted from “ The Baillie of Berwick,” a song taken 
down from the recitation of an elderly lady, named Mason, of 
Gawflatt, near Skipton, who died an octogenarian several years 
since ; but an indifferent version is to be found in ‘ The Robin,’ 
a work published in London, in 1749. This ballad has been 
supposed to have suggested to Burns, his “ Duncan Grey,” and 
“ Last Night a Braw Wooer :”— 

** There was an old man came over the lea, 
Heigho! but I wont have hin— 
Came over the lea 
A courtin’ to me, 
W?’ his old grey beard just newly shaven.* 
My mother bid me go ask him his name, 
Heigho! but I wont have him— 
Baillie Greig was his name, 
And from Berwick he came, 
Wi’ his old grey beard just newly shaven. 





* Pronounced “‘ Shavyven.” 
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My mother bid me go ask him to stay, 
eigho! but I wont have him— 
I asked him to stay, 
But I wished him away, 

Wi his old grey beard - ras shaven. 


* * * * 


My mother bid me go s oil ies the cloth, 
Heigho! but I wont vn him— 
I spread him the cloth, 
And he kissed me—the Goth! 
Wi’ his old grey beard just newly shaven. 
* * * * 


My mother tells me he has plenty of brass, 
Heigho! but I wont have him; 
Old Nick take his brass, 
I will ne’er be his lass, 
Wi’ his old grey beard just newly-shaven !” 





Allan Cunningham has a ballad of a jolly wooer whose suit 
prospers better, spite even of some disparity of years. The 
“tocher” does not always plead to bad purpose. 


“TAM BO. 
*** Will ye fee wi’ me, Tam Bo, Tam Bo? 
Will ye fee wi’ me, my heart and my jo? 
An’ yese be at hame like my tae ee, 
If ye’ll fee wi’ a pitifu’ widow like me.’ 
* * * * 
Now, what to do, or say, or look, 
Tam wist na’, while the widow she took 
Frae her silken purse the gowd sae free— 
‘Will ye fee wi’ a pitifu’ widow like me?’ 
» * % * 
Tam yoked the plough, he furrowed the lea, 
He sowed the corn—and he pouched his fee ; 
While the widow she sang, neither lowne nor low, 
*He’s a capital bargain! this young Tam Bo.’” 


Southey, who, in his verse, has shown little of that nice per- 
ception of humour which makes the charm of ‘The Doctor,’ has 
left, in the “ Well of St. Keyne,” one quaint application of an old 
legend, as happy as his version of another, “St. Jago of Com- 
postella,” is absurd, where, with little felicity, we are told of the 
cock and hen so miraculously restored to life :— 


** When each would have opened his eyes, 
For the purpose of looking about them, 
They saw they had no eyes to open, 
And that there was no seeing without them.” 


Modern Mesmerists might have informed him better. 
We need particularize but briefly, the other stages through 
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which the ballad passes back, into the region which it first occu- 
pied, and the subjects into which it can no longer infuse life. 
As we retrace our steps, not quitting, nevertheless, the ground 
occupied by modern writers, who have, with more or less success 
cultivated the ballad, we find our interest insensibly diminish, 
and the emotion excited by truth, or apparent truth, subside 
into an intellectual gratification—at best into admiration of the 
artistic skill of the poet. Nearest to us is the Personal Narrative, 
distinct from the Reflective, which has been already exemplified. 
We pass through this interesting phase of the ballad, still haunted 
by the poet’s personality, before we reach the more customary nar- 
rative of the older ballad, where the subject is usually “of the 
third person.” Mary Howitt has written some pleasing ballads 
of this character ; we can afford space but for extracts from 


“TIBBIE INGLIS; OR, THE SCHOLAR’S WOOING. 


* Bonnie Tibbie Inglis! 
Through sun and stormy weather, 
She kept upon the broomy hills 
Her father’s flock together. 


« x *« * 


She was made for happy thoughts, 
For playful wit and laughter ; 
Singing on the hills alone— 

Echo singing after. 


She was sitting ’mong the crags, 
Wild, and moss’d, and hoary ; 
Reading in an ancient book 
Some old martyr’s story. 


Tears were starting to her eyes, 
Solemn thought was o’er her ; 
When she saw, in that lone place, 
A stranger stand before her. 


= = a x 


I wandered to my scholar’s home, 

It lonesome look’d and dreary ; 

[ took my books, but could not read,— 
Methought that I was weary. 


To none { told my secret thoughts, 
Not even to my mother ; 

Nor to the friend who, from my youth, 
Was dear as is a brother. 

I got me to the hills again, 

The little dock was feeding ; 

And there young Tibbie Inglis sate, 
But not the old book reading. 
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She sat as if absorbing thought 
With heavy spells had bound her ; 
As silent as the mossy crags 

Upon the mountains round her. 


I thought not of my Sabbath dress, 
I thought not of my learning ; 

I thought but of the gentle maid 
Who, f believed, was mourning.” 


Southey’s “ Bells of Brough” is an example ina different direc- 
tion of the same style; but who does not know the most exquisite 
ballad of this kind which we possess, in which the past and present 
are brought together by sympathies indestructible and ineffaceable 
by change of custom—“ Genevieve,” where the tale of that “cruel 
scorn that crazed the bold and lovely knight”’ wins for the 
narrator his “ bright and beauteous bride?” Nor is there any 
exaggeration in the emotion of Genevieve, so true to human 
instincts still is the tale of chivalrous love too late requited. It 
has destroyed, in our conception, much of the beauty of even 
“ Edwin and Angelina,” where the poetical justice is too much a 
thing of course to be very satisfactory. 

The following pathetic ballad by Hood, though a narration of 
what has past, and, therefore, less referrible to this head than 
those just noticed, seems to be not improperly classified with 
them. Although the close is relieved from the too customary 
paternal curse on the “ graceless girl,” and gives to the ballad 
an unexpected grace of tenderness, there is little of the Lament 
in the lines, if we perhaps except the two which close the first and 
second stanzas :— 

“‘ She’s up and gone, the graceless girl! 
And robb’d my failing years : 
My blood before was thin and cold, 
But now ’tis turned to tears. 
My shadow falls upon my grave, 
So near the brink I stand :— 
She might have stay’d a little yet, 
And led me by the hand. 


Ay, call her on the barren moor, 
And call her on the hill— 

*Tis nothing but the heron’s cry, 
And plover’s answer shrill ; 

My child is flown on wilder wings 
Than they have ever spread, 

And I must even walk a waste 
That widened when she fled. 


Full many a thankless child has been, 
But never one like mine; 
Her meat was serv’d on plates of gold, 
Her drink was rosy wine ; 
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But now she’ll share the robin’s food, 
And sup the common rill, 

Before her feet will turn again, 

To meet her father’s will.” 


A ballad of this character, but one of such diluted simplicity, 
that, spite of consequences, we must apply to it the Fool’s words, 
and cry “there was little love between us at first, and it hath 
pleased heaven to decrease it on further acquaintance,” is that 
on “ The little orphan, Alice Fell.” Perhaps such poems are 
among the mysteries, and require initiation. Our choice goes 
much rather with the following, a gentle carol not unheard 
among the ‘ Palm Leaves,’ of a poet and scholar,—M.P., by the 
way also,—of our time. Not unworthily has he remembered his 
own admonition,— 

“* Spread thou Philosophy’s straight-onward flight, 


Aiming thy wings at that serenest height, 
Where Wordsworth sits, feeding the multitude.” 


Yet we like Mr. Milnes best, as we like all good things best, 
when the effort is least perceptible. 


‘* T wandered by the brook-side, 
I wandered by the mill, 
I could not hear the brook flow, 
The noisy wheel was still. 
There was no burr of grasshopper, 
No chirp of any bird; 
But the beating of my own heart, 
Was all the sound I heard. 


I sat beneath the elm-tree, 

I watched the long, long shade, 
And as it grew still longer, 

I did not feel afraid ; 

For I listened for a foot-fall, 

I listened for a word ; 

But the beating of my own heart, 
Was all the sound I heard. 


He came not—no, he came not,— 
The night came on alone, 

The little stars sat, one by one, 
Each on his golden throne ; 

The evening air passed by my cheek, 
The leaves above were stirr’d ; 

But the beating of my own heart, 
Was all the sound I heard. 


Fast, silent tears were flowing, 
When something stood behind, 
A hand was on my shoulder, 

I knew its touch was kind; 
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It drew me nearer, nearer, 

We did not speak one word; 

For the beating of our own hearts, 
Was all the sound we heard.”’ 


Not that we pretend to stamp this absolutely with Nature’s 
“imprimatur ;” we, too, have haunted the brook-side o’ nights, and 
can tell how clear sounds the crushing weight of the lightest 
footfall then—or the approach of anything ‘but the great white 
moth that we watched for—to dap with, as we reluctantly confess 
to thee, O fair and indignant reader! eager to know for what our 
tryst might be. But we can pardon a little exaggeration, though 
we must declare ourselves, like the Grecian artists and Michael 
Angelo, in favour of it, not on the sentimental side, but the 
robust. And, therefore, do we believe rather in the sword of 
Scanderberg, or that mighty Caliburn, which slew four hundred 
and seventy of Colgrin’s Saxons, than in the supernatural ecsta- 
cies of Thomas Moore. We suspect Lord Byron knew some- 
thing of the poet-craft, when he said of all but the ‘ Melodies ’ of 
Moore—a grand exception certainly—what he very politely did say. 

Examples enough of this exaggerated sentimental ballad pre- 
sent themselves with coy mock-reluctance for our preference. 
The author of “ Locksley Hall” is the author also of “Edward 
Gray.” A young lady named Ellen was dying for love of an 
obtuse Edward, and did die; and our hero is subsequently 
found in the following position :— 


‘Here I put my face in the grass— 
Whispered, ‘ Listen to my despair ; 
I repent me of all I did, 
Speak a little, Ellen Adair!’ 


Then I took a pencil, and wrote 

On the mossy stone as I lay, 

‘ Here lies the body of Ellen Adair, 
And here the heart of Edward Gray ia 
* * 


Bitterly wept I over the stone; 
Bitterly weeping, I turned away; 
There lies the body of Ellen Adair ! 
And there the heart of Edward Gray.” 

We may pass rapidly by the Narrative Ballad, on which the 
distinctive character of the ballad itself rests, and which must, 
therefore, under the many modifications suggested, enter into 
every variety of structure that can arise from it. Through its 
agency “The Rime of the Ancient Mariner” connects itself with 
our subject—a tale more “ wild and wondrous” than “ Alroy ;” 
neither romantic nor legendary—mythical perhaps, but more 
awful and ¢rue in that great lesson it teaches— 

D2 
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‘* He prayeth well who loveth well, 
Both man and bird and beast. 


He prayeth best who loveth best, 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God that loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


True, too, in the unforgetful sorrow and returning agony that 
forced the mariner for after-relief to tell, ever and anon, of his 
crime and its penalty. The “ Rime” is true ballad, but sui generis, 
though of the “ personal narrative ” character, which has been 
exemplified. Of this “vague narrative” composition, is the 
touching tale, the “ Rhyme of the Duchess May,” which, though 
apparently intended to refer to the days of chivalry, reads like 
an episode of the days of Gustavus, while the noble self-devotion 
of the wife wears an appearance of reality, that forbids us to class 
the “ Rhyme” with the Romantic Ballad. Mary Howitt’s tale of 
the “ Pet Lamb,” and “ An Old Man’s Story,” (the incidents of 
which are mainly suggested by the “ Ancient Mariner,” while the 
idea of the captain’s child is unborrowed) are Narrative Ballads, 
generally and not undeservedly known. Under the same vague 
denomination muy be classed the “ Cross Roads,’ by Southey, 
fuil of just thoughts upon a church-made crime, and Mr. Horne’s 
** Bedd Gelert,” very deficient as it is in that simplicity of ex- 
pression which, when not overstrained, we consider necessary to 
the ballad, as when absent, the poem leaves on the mind the 
vague impression conveyed by the obscurity of Pindar, uncom- 
pensated by his sublimity of subject or treatment. 

To the Romantic Ballad we allow the greatest license of con- 
fessed fiction which the ballad can claim. Yet with this reserva- 
tion, that it shall be on the side of the exaggerated rather than the 
impossible, that the incident shall turn. The latter is the pro- 
vince of the modern Legendary Ballad, which, as has been ob- 
served, is distinguished from the old in treating of confessed fic- 
tion. It is, however, remarkable, that in the Romantic Ballad 
even, the more genuine apparently the alleged fact, the more does 
a repugnance to its admission arise: in the measure of the things 
of every-day life, the disproportion apparent in the incidents of 
the ballad produces impatience, and the interest given to the 
romance of yesterday, or to that to which “distance lends en- 
chantment,” is refused to that to which hourly observation affords 
no ratification and authority. In Moore’s beautiful song, “ Rich 
and rare were the gems she wore,” no sneer of incredulity betrays 
our doubt of the worth of the lady’s trust, though a similar journey 
now undertaken would, at once, appear a fit subject for a com- 
mission “ de lunatico inquirendo,.” The poet will, therefore, exer- 
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cise a necessary prudence in the choice of his ¢ime even more than 
of his incident, if he would not raise against the effect intended 
the formidable barrier of prejudices outraged, or of possibilities 
believed to be set at nought. Cunningham’s ballad of “The 
Lord’s Marie,”—a title almost needing a commentary—is a ro- 
mance that might indeed happen in real life still, because we can 
believe that high-born maidens are still natural enough to long 
for a dance on the green turf, and the gratification of the wish 
would be, perhaps, not quite unpardonable, at least in the High- 
lands, or the West of Ireland; but any more serious fusion of 
ranks would be esteemed a mere caricature of a romantic idea. 
Tennyson has two ballads printed in juxtaposition in Moxon’s 
edition, 1848, which exemplify the difference of interest felt in 
the romance under these different conditions. Lady Clare satis- 
fies us: it is a tale of true love, and this, we are sufficiently dis- 
posed to believe, can conquer all such trifling obstacles as humble 
birth, years of deception on the part of Alice the nurse, and such 
trifles, 


“* He does not love me for my birth, 
Nor for my lands so broad and fair ; 
He loves me for my own true worth ; 
And that is well,’ said Lady Clare. 
In there came old Alice the nurse, 
Said, ‘ Who was this that went from thee?’ 
* It was my cousin,’ said Lady Clare, 
* To-morrow he weds with me.’ 
*O God be thank’d!’ said Alice the nurse, 
‘That all comes round so just and fair, 
Lord Ronald is heir of all your lands, 
And you are not the Lady Clare.’” 


Clare discovers the truth, puts on a russet gown, and goes by 
dale and down to tell it to Lord Ronald, who asks her why she 
comes as a village maid ?— 


«Tf I am drest like a village maid, 
I am but as my fortunes are ; 
I am a beggar born,’ she said, 
‘And not the Lady Clare.’ 
+ * * * 


* If you are not the heiress born, 

And I,’ said he, ‘ the Jawful heir, 
We two will wed to-morrow morn, 
And you shall still be Lady Clare.’ ” 


We say, that the reader magnanimously rejoices, that “ Love is 
still the lord of all,’ in the ballad, and perhaps the most highly 
born, not the least so; but how tame, because how improbable, 
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does not the story of the “ Lord of Burleigh” read! And yet, 
its incident is much more possible—indeed, we have heard of 
people who believed it a MODERN FACT, plainly mythical as it is— 
than that story of Lady Clare, who in our days would have been 
well rewarded with the charge of the lodge. Tennyson, indeed, 
shows more tact than Moore, and kills off Ais parvenue (for we 
reassert our incredulity as to facts), who could have never 
thoroughly mated with the porcelain of her husband’s composition: 


“ Faint she grew, and ever fainter, 
As she murmur’d, ‘ O that he 
Were once more that landscape painter, 
That did win my heart from me!’ 


So she droop’d and droop’d before him, 
Fading slowly from his side ; 

Three fair children first she bore him, 
Then before her time she died.” 


The most exaggerated romance of the age, however, is that dream 
of a fair woman, “ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship, a Romance of the 
Age,” by Elizabeth Barrett. The poet, writing from his chamber, 
amid the lady’s * woods, in Sussex,” must, indeed have been 


“ Bravely furnish’d, all abroad to fling, 
The winged shafts of truth ; 
To throng with stately blooms the breathing spring 
Of hope and youth”— 


to win such a Geraldine in these days, himself a Surrey only so 
far as he was a poet. We suspect Tennyson’s “ Lady Clara Vere 
de Vere,” is a truer picture of the time. An untitled poet is 
nothing better than an untitled lover; and if he love above his 
place, nothing better than a lunatic. Let our Bertrams be ad- 
vised, and end their hopes with our quotation; so shall they 
escape the hysterica passto :— 


** Dear my friend and fellow student! I would lean my spirit o’er you, 
Down the purple of this chamber, tears should scareely run at will ; 
I am humbled who was humble! (?) Friend! I bow my head before you, 
You shall lead me to my peasants, but their faces are too still. 


There's a lady, an earl’s daughter, she is proud and she is noble, 

And she treads the crimson carpet, and she breaths the perfum’d air, 
And a kingly blood sends glances up her kingly eye to trouble, 

And the shadow of a monarch’s crown is softened in her hair. 


There be none of England’s daughters who can show a prouder presence, 
Upon princely suitors suing, she has look’d in her disdain, 

She was sprung of English nobles, I was born of English peasants; 
What was I that I should love her, save for feeling of the pain ? 
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Yet I could not choose but love her; I was born to poet uses ; 
To love all things set above me—all of good and all of fair ; 
Nymphs of old Parnassus’ mountain, we are wont to call the Muses; 
And in silver-footed climbing, poets pass from mount to star.” 


The love is natural in a poet, only it is no romance of real life 
that makes it of more price to the lady than that of the well-bred, 
self-possessed, and supercilious noble. Helena’s love for her 
Bertram was nothing so desperate as this Bertram’s for Geraldine; 
yet she too thought of the distant star :— 


‘*It were all one 
That I should love a bright, particular star, 
And think to wed it—he is so above me ;—” 


and had to stoop to some odd conjuring tricks to bring it within 
reach. But let not modern ballad-writers weave a romance of 
their own age out of such gossamer. ‘* Have we not Hiren here?”’ 
Capel-court, and marriage advertisements, and the Sacramento, 
and Miss Priscilla Palmer for their uses ? 

The genius of Campbell and Scott, delighted in the romantic 
ballad—the border-land, as it were, between the sobrieties of 
common life, and the terrors of Diablerie and the Black Art— 
aided by the wild traditions of the march and mountain, and the 
historical character of their inhabitants for daring and hardihood. 
These poets, Scott especially, have produced ballad romances 
which satisfy our love of the marvellous, without offending our 
love of the real. Scott’s best romantic ballads are scattered 
through his metrical romances. Of those of Campbell, the story 
of Lord Ullin’s daughter is scarcely a romance. The ineradicable 
feuds of clanship, “ bequeathed from bleeding sire to son,” lend 
every probability to the flight and hot pursuit, and the change in 
Lord Ullin, “from wrath to wailing,” when he sees his daughter’s 
peril, is depicted without exaggeration. ‘“ Glenara” is a true ro- 
mance of Highland life :— 

* * * % % * 
In silence they passed over mountain and moor, 
To a heath where the oak-tree grew lonely and hoar. 


‘ Now, here let us place the grey stone of her cairn— 
Why speak ye no word ?’—said Glenara, the stern. 

‘I dreamt of my lady, I dreamt of her shroud,’ 

Cried a voice from the kinsmen, all wrathful and loud ; 
‘And empty that shroud and that coffin did seem ; 


Glenara, Glenara, now read me my dream!’ ”’ 


x * * x > * 
Associations, however, are dangerous to romance; and we pre- 
sume that, like the travelling case of a knavish lodger, the empty 
coffin was—full of stones. 
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Of that sentimental exaggeration of the romantic ballad, against 
which we have entered a protest, it would be only too easy to cite 
numerous examples from our modern writers of the Moore and 
Bayley school. The rugged plain-sense of the Ettrick Shepherd 
could not escape the infection; and almost side by side with 
“ Kilmeny,” we find “Malcolm of Lorn,” who, though he has 
courage to refrain from following “ his Anna,” for the sake of his 
widowed mother, pules and pines— 


* For his joy was fled, his hope was dead, 
And his heart forsaken and lone” — 


till, when “his Anna” obtains papa’s consent, and returns to 
bless him,— 
“The shaft had left the bow, 
Which power of man could not recal ! 
. * - * > 
His arms essayed one kind embrace, 
Will they enclose her? never! never ! 


A smile sat softly on his face 
But ah! the eye was set for ever !”’ 


We beg to caution our fair readers against encouraging lovers 
of the “ Malcolm of Lorn” kind; for they almost invariably 
develope propensities more or less heathenish. A Malcolm 
of Lorn will smoke in the drawing-room, give stint pin- 
money, and rest his feet on the mantelpiece, and even keep a 
latch-key, and-all kinds of hours, Perhaps, however, the Shep- 
herd properly fitted his song to his bard, who was no other than 
that odious David Rizzio. 

We shall close with a notice of the two species of the ballad 
which connect us with the characteristics developed by it in the 
times that more immediately followed its origin. There can be 
no doubt, that the modern Historical Ballad stands in exactly the 
same relation to us that the Chivalrous did to our forefathers. 
The latter was the historical ballad of its time, nor is it to be 
accounted as fabulous then, because it contains so much of the 
incredible tous. We should be sorry to assert that— 


* What resounds 
In fable or romance of Uther’s son, 
Begirt with British and Armoric knights, 
And all who since, baptized or infidel, 
Jousted in Aspramont or Montalban”— 


was not truth to its age, if it could be shown that these tales 
were really current in the days to which they refer; and not 
rather, as we suspect, the after-elaboration and exaggeration of 
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traditions of more modest proportions, although in our eyes 
strangely disproportionate, even so, to a true human stature. It 
is not for us, especially with mesmerism and electro-biology at 
our gates, to fix limits to what our ancestors might esteem credi- 
ble and possible; and we recollect the grave proof of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s want of veracity alleged by Giraldus—the testimony 
of the young man who could discern the false passages in a 
book by the crowd of devils which they attracted, and which in 
this case swarmed over it and him with grievous pertinacity. 
But it does not, therefore, now become us to employ the exag- 
gerated language and subjects of chivalry, except in the imitative 
ballad, nor should we, on the other hand, be prone to think, that 
if this species of composition cease to find its “ haunt and main 
region” amid deeds of arms, it must, therefore, become entirely 
obsolete. Chivalry has other fields for action beside the battle 
field, and a wide scope will still be found for the poet’s range, 
in the commemoration of what is exalted in public as well as 

rivate duty and self-devotion, even though the examples will be 
ess numerous than those afforded by the cheap and stale 
glories of war. Whatever in this direction is cut off from the 
province of the Historical Ballad will be for the gain of 
humanity; though we are not such Arcadians as to expect that 
this gain will be worth much for some time, nor such partizans 
of the Peace Congress as to refuse some admiration to the frank 
soldier’s devotion to reputation “even at the cannon’s mouth.” 
Nor, indeed, can we wonder at the professional view of greatness 
and glory, when we see the disproportionate honour still attached 
to deeds of arms by literature. Scott carried this to such excess, 
as really to feel ashamed when he found himself amid the soldiers 
of the despots in 1814; but it is not unimportant to remark, as 
an indication of change, that in the Historical as in the Romantic 
Ballad, within certain limits, the further we pass back toward the 
time of chivalry, the more does our interest increase in a tale of 
arms. Toretrace our steps too great a distance—the Crusades for 
instance—inspires not so much interest as curiosity; but, as 
Professor Aytoun has justly observed, where the result of the 
struggle is not yet effaced from our history, the war-song attracts 
us more than it could do if he whose deed it celebrates were 
living now. 

A volume of ‘ Poems, Legendary and Historical,’ lies before us, 
whose likelihood of obtaining any large amount of popular 
favour, or even attention, we are reluctantly compelled to doubt. 
The error to which we have referred has not been avoided by its 
joint authors, who, in the Songs of the Moorish Wars and 
of the Conquest, have treated historically subjects to which 
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any but antiquarian curiosity has long ceased to be directed. 
We have also many verses and little matter, for that great evi- 
dence of the poetic faculty—the power of making the past ages 
speak in their own very voice to us—is wanting in the ‘ Poems,’ 
which, besides, painfully remind us of the Public School Exer- 
cises that in due time expand into the full blossom of the Oxford 
Prize Poem—a style which, as the most unique and unvarying 
with which we are acquainted, deserves a more minute examina- 
tion than our insensible critics have as yet afforded toit. A 
power like that of Shakespere may touch the most barbarous or 
decayed of traditionary recollections—and they become living 
agencies forthwith ; a lesser, like Macauley, can make an ancient 
Roman speak a very respectable language—half from the Capitol 
and half from Arthur’s seat—but still speak ; but no “ classical 
education’’ can supply the deficiencies of inventive poverty and 
the want of faculty to appreciate what is unchangeable and ever- 
attractive in humanity :— 


** There sat the powers of fire, 
The God who sprang to life without a sire, 
The strong Hephestus hight ; 
And Hestia too, who guards the hearth of home, 
And he who from high heaven’s all-gleaming dome 
Oft springs to earth with pinions light,” &c., &e. 


” 


Such “writing,” with all the aid afforded by an intimate know- 
ledge not merely of the mythology of the Greeks, but of their own 
daily life, and the effect of ther faith and institutions on their 
character, will not satisfy the expectation which the reader may 
have formed of a poet-scholar from the University of Heber and 
Keble. 

Having already briefly expressed our opinion of Professor 
Aytoun’s ‘ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,’ and of the general 
propriety shown in the selection of the subject, we need add 
little in way of quotation from a volume that has already had a 
large share of whatever success can now be obtained by poems 
upon subjects of more or less exhausted interest. 

From “‘ The Heart of the Bruce,” which connects the modern 
Chivalrous Ballad with the ancient, we quote the following lines, 
as not unworthy of comparison with the finest pieces in the 
* Reliques.’ 

* x * * 
** * Now welcome to me, thou noble lord, 
Thou and thy stalwart power, 
Dear is the sight of a Christian knight 
Who comes in such an hour. 
* * * * 
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* Take thou the leading of the van, 
And charge the Moors amain : 
There is not such a lance as thine 
In all the host of Spain !’ 


The Douglas turn’d toward us then— 
O, but his glance was high !— 
‘ There is not one of all my men 
But is as bold as I— 


There is not one of all my knights 
But bears as true a spear— 

Then onwards, Scottish gentlemen ! 
And think King Robert ’s here.’ 


* * * * 


Now praised be God, the day is won! 
They fly o’er flood and fell ; 

Why dost thou draw the rein so hard, 
Good knight, that fought so well ? 


“O, ride ye on, lord king?’ he said, 
* And leave the dead to me, 

For I must keep the dreartest watch 
That ever I shall dree! 


There lies above his master’s heart, 
The Douglas, stark and grim ; 

And woe is me I should be here 
Not side by side with him! 


The world grows cold, my arm is old, 
And thin my lyart hair, 
And all that I lov’d best on earth 
Is stretch’d before me there. 
O, Bothwell banks! that bloom so bright, 
Beneath the sun of May, 
The heaviest cloud that ever blew 
Is bound for you this day.’ ” 


It remains only that we refer to that class of ballad which 
embodies the changing phases of man’s belief in the supernatural. 
It has been already observed, that the topic of legend and 
diablerie is almost exhausted of truth, notwithstanding which, as 
faith in such manifestations of the supernatural has declined, 
writers have, in their passion for imitation, even exceeded the 
exaggerations of former times, as though it were necessary to a 
good ballad that it should be as incredible as possible. We doubt 
if the true old ballads, those, that is, which did not caricature the 
genuine faith of the time, can rival in intrinsic improbabilities 
the productions of modern writers, who, be it always remembered, 
had no plea of faith to justify their attempts to re-produce the 
Legendary Ballad, and to whose productions, therefore, as it has 
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been said, we can attach no greater interest than we can give to 
any other ingenious “exercise.” Life is so short, and its 
devotion to the acquisition of truths should be so earnest, that 
we always feel some degree of pain when we see men of genius 
surrender their time and abilities to undertakings unworthy of 
them, and indeed of a trifling character. No one can turn the 
pages of Southey without this regret—a regret much less felt in 
the case of Scott, who devoted himself to the illustration of the 
traditions and superstitions of his country; and though we do 
not question the power of the former to appreciate and develope 
the philosophy concealed under the legend, we doubt if its super- 
naturalism, that is, in our day, its absurdity, was not for him its 
chief attraction. Thus the Ballad of “Lord William,” is unne- 
cessarily disfigured by the introduction of a Deus ex machind, not 
requisite for the punishment of the treacherous uncle, and which 
deprives the subject of any value it might have possessed in 
comparison with the old tale which it recalls to thought, “The 
Babes in the Wood.” 

Another of Southey’s wild uses of legend is “ Donica,” a medley 
of Finnish superstitions; the one, of a lake whence music is 
sometimes heard, fatal to those who then walk by it ; the other, 
the belief that the devil took possession of the newly dead for a 
certain time. Donica and Eberhard walk by the lake, and the 
former falls but immediately revives :— 


“ The dog that gamboll’d by her side, 
And lov’d with her to stay, 
Now at his alter’d mistress howled 
And fled in fear away.” 


Eberhard, however, is not so “knowing” and has a narrow 
escape of it ; but Satan’s trick is detected, where some other tricks 
are detected—at the altar. 

Campbell’s “ Spectre Boat” is another example of this imitative 
puerility :— 


© Like a ry! wheel the boat spun round, with the waving of her hand, 
And round they went, and down they went, as the cock crew from the land.” 


The similar exaggeration which prevails in the “Gude Greye 
Katt” of the Ettrick Shepherd, is concealed from us by the 
quaintness and old ballad simplicity of the style, though even 
with these advantages and a hazy uncertain questioning to boot, 
whether the author was not a believer in such possibilities, its 
catastrophe (we did not propose to revive an old pun) provokes a 
laugh. That ancient ballad, “The Laidlie Worm,” is a — 


monstrous fiction, even for its time, but we doubt if its “ glamour” 
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equal that of the “ Katt,” towards whom, nevertheless, we enter- 
tain sentiments of great respect from sundry kindly and domes- 
ticated instincts which she manifests. With the “Seven 
Daughters” she was decidedly a favourite, and when she spoke 
from off his own “ herthe stene” 


“* Rychte sayre astoundit wase the lairde, 
Ane frychtenit man wase he ; 
But the sueite babys war full faine, 
And chicklit joyfullye. 


May Ella tooke the gude greye katt 
Rychte fondlye on hir knee, 
‘ And hethe my pussye lernit to speike? 
I troue scho lernit of me.’ ” 
¥ * © * * 


Hogg has made a better use of mythology in his tale of 
“Bonny Kilmeny,” which, besides, is cast in the time of Mary, 
who is celebrating a Queen’s Wake. The poet has drawn largely 
in some of the songs at this northern “ EKistedvodd” upon his 
readers’ indulgence, in the “ Fate of Macgregor” especially ; but 
“ Kilmeny” does not, we think, surpass the probable measure of 
credulity extant, even in the poet’s own time and vicinity. There 
is something indeed of urintentional satire in the words of the 
“reverend fere :”— 

“ Baith night and day I have watch’d the fair 
Eident a thousand years and mair ; 
But sinless virgin, free of stain 
In mind and body, fand I nane, 
Till late this bonny maiden I saw, 
As spotless as the morning’s snaw.”” 


But as “ Kilmeny” is not taken in revenge for the world’s late 
possession of such perfection, but to honour human-kind in her, 
we acquiesce in the allegory, or even permit imagination, so long 
revolted by pictures of mortal helplessness struggling in the 
grasp of fiendish power, to suggest the possibility of such an 
abstraction. ‘ Kilmeny” too, is true to her nature, spite of her 
mysterious saintliness, when earth is presented to her visions in 
that dream-land whither she was carried :— 


“ Kilmeny sighed, and seem’d to grieve, 
For she found her heart to that land did cleave.” 


While touching on the subject of Legendary and Fairy Mytho- 
logy, we cannot omit to notice with commendation, “The 
Gloamyne Buchte,” from a volume of ‘ Border Ballads,’ by James 
Telfer, published in 1824, but now out of print. There is much 
beauty in the following lines :— 
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“<Q, milk them weil, my bonnye Jeanye Roole,’ 
The wylye shepherd could say, 
* And sing to me ‘ The Keache 1’ the creel,’ 
To put the tyme away.’ 


‘1 mayna refuse,’ quo’ bonnye Jeanye Roole, 
* Sae weil ye can me winne ;’ 

And she satte in his armis and sweetly she sang, 
And her voice rang frae the lynne. 


The liltings o’ that sylver voice 
Might well the wits beguile ; 

They clearer were than shepherd’s pipe 
Heard o’er the hylls a mile. 


The lyltings o’ that sylver voice, 
That rose and fell so free, 

They softer were than lover’s lute, 
Heard o’er a sleeping sea. 

* * * * * 








Sing on, sing on, my bonnye Jeanye Roole, 
Sing on your song, sae sweet— 

* Now Christ me save!’ quo’ the bonnye lass, 
‘ Whence comes that waesome greete ? ” 


They turned their gaze to the mourning cleuch, 
Where the greeting seem’d to be, 

And there beheld a little green bairne 

Come o’er the darksome lea. 


And aye it raised a waesome greete 
Butte and an eiry cry, 

Until it came to the buchte-faulde ende 
Where the wynsome payr did lie. 

* * * * * 





Never a word said bonnye Jeanye Roole, 
Butte, ‘Shepherd let us gange ; ’ 

And never mair, at a Gloamyne Buchte 

Wald she singe another sange.” 


The most allowable use of the supernatural in the ballad now, 
is that afforded by such superstitious traditions as have a still 
lingering vitality. Men, for example, are slow to believe that 
hereditary distinctions have nothing of divine prescription con- 
nected with them, and they comment emphatically on incidents 
and coincidences, which in the case of the mass of men, are not 
exalted into the dignity of a superstition. Peculiar good fortune 
is ascribed, not to superior hereditary organization, but to some 
caprice of fortune, or rather, favour of heaven manifested to 
those whom it delights to honour; the supernatural prosperity 
is even made dependent on some heirloom, which, naturally 
preserved with jealous care, occasions the superstition and per- 
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haps its own destruction at last. If station, however, thus 
obtains a pre-eminence in vulgar estimation, which would not be 
so readily accorded if some consideration were given to the 
means by which great families have been often established ; it 
has incurred a penalty from which the obscure are exempt, and 
a curse will cling to a great house which is powerless on a 
coalheaver’s posterity. It is a prevalent belief that some 
people are always unfortunate, as doubtless they are, but by 
mal-organisation, and it is said of Baron Rothschild, we believe, 
that he early noted this tendency in some individuals, and, 
whatever their abilities, scrupulously abstained from embarking 
in any enterprise with them. Such a general impression affords 
still some scope for the Legendary Ballad, and Wordsworth, so 
careful, though certainly not in our estimation over careful, 
to abstain from treating in his poetry what is repulsive to modern 
thought, felt himself justified in the nineteenth century in 
writing the “ Horn of Egremont Castle,” the incident of which, 
however, is, as was becoming, far removed from any modern 
trial of “ The Horn.” 

The “ Luck of Edenhall,” a translation by Longfellow, from 
Uhland, may be cited as an additional illustration of the super- 
stition attached to heirlooms; but the suddenness and violence 
of the catastrophe (from which we trust Sir George Musgrave 
is shielded by his possession of the restored goblet) i is mer’ rely a 
German fulfilment of the fate which depended on the cup. 
Coleridge, we think, and Wordsworth, would have wrought out 
the consequences more artistically. 

“The Coniston Curse,” a Yorkshire legend, by L. E. L., is 
founded upon the tradition that such a curse attached to one of 
the old mansions, and, therefore, to all who should possess it; a 
peculiarity evinced also in the old belief, sanctioned, if we recol- 
lect rightly, by Spelman, that the impropriators of church pro- 
perty never throve. We do not doubt that many could easily be 
found to take the risks with the property, not the less that they 
could point to some very remarkable exceptions to this law of 
church divinity, which in rural districts has still its devotees. 


* * * * * 


‘The curse is on it to this day, now others hold the land ; 
But, be they childless, or begirt with a fair infant band, 
Some sudden death, some wasting ill, some sickness taints the air, 
And touches all :—no master yet ‘has ever left an heir.” 


Enough has been said to indicate what, in our view, is the 
province of the ballad, and how far it has been cultivated by 
recent or modern writers upon just principles of art. To believe 
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it suitable only for the imitative expression of ideas which have 
no further hold on the national mind, is to confess that the 
realities of our age must be developed in a different poetical 
form, and to discard the Ballad itself, together with the Legend, 
and Witchcraft, and Chivalry from which it once drew such 
copious materials. That its range is greatly narrowed is not to 
be doubted, but nothing will be gained to poetry by attempting 
to intrude on it an unreality of subjects, for the sake of alleged 
picturesque effects unworthy of the interest which they have 
now for so many years attempted to excite. Lament as we will 
the more restricted domain within which poetry, it is said, must 
henceforth rule, we shall be the more inexcuseable if, aspiring to 
form or to guide the public taste, we educate it in the approval 
or even the toleration of that which it is confessed has no further 
power, reality, or office in the world’s life. Not, indeed, that we 
think thus of the Divine Afflatus: its inspirations are ever fresh, 
its themes ever abundant; joy and sorrow, and the deep emo- 
tions that are stirred by the thousand aspects of external nature ; 
the sympathies that link each one with the fortunes of the entire 
race, and that silent growth of individual thought that gives to 
each day in the life of each, its peculiar treasure, whether of 


reason or fancy, by which the mind is nourished and strength- 
ened for the ever-increasing acquisition of truth—say we rather 
approach to that one absolute truth which animates all pheno- 
mena—these are for us as they were for our fathers, and the 
change of form in which they shall be developed, is not that 
which should “ vex the poet’s mind :”— 


“* So perish the old Gods ! 
But out of the sea of Time 
Rises a new Land of Song, 
Fairer than the Old. 
Over the meadows green, 
Walk the young Bards and sing.” 
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Art. II.—1.—A Year on the Punjaub Frontier in 1848-9. By 
Major Herbert Edwardes. 2 Vols. London: Bentley. 


2.—The Second Sikh War. By E. I. Thackwell. London: 
Bentley. 


NDIA is now no longer looked upon as it once was. It is no 
more regarded from a distance, merely as the Eastern El 
Dorado, as the land of the fabled pagodah tree, the mysterious 
agitation of whose branches produced showers of gold mohurs 
and rupees. Cross old gentlemen no longer infallibly return, 
with long accounts at their bankers, and correspondingly short 
tempers, to render their poorer relatives miserable during life, 
and to enrich them after death. No! these pleasing scenes are 
now confined to the stage and the novelist; but India is not 
the less a region of mystery to the British public, and, generally 
speaking, but little is known with respect to its distant land. As 
regards‘the recent campaigns in the far North-west, the ignorance 
is still striking. That battles were fought and much blood was 
shed, we are well aware, but the habits of the people with whom 
our army had to contend, the difficulties they encountered, and 
the mode in which these difficulties were overcome, are still 
shrouded in mystery. The two works now before us, ‘ The 
Second Sikh War,’ by E. I. Thackwell, and ‘A Year on the Pun- 
jaub,’ by the brave and talented Major Edwardes, will go far to 
dissipate the cloud that has hitherto concealed the affairs of India 
from our view. Both these works emanate from the pen of the 
British soldier, and while one describes in graphic terms the 
brilliant deeds under Lord Gough, the other occupies himself 
more particularly with the political history of the subjugation 
of the Bunnoo district, and the siege and capture of Mooltan. 
Major Edwardes has given a detailed and somewhat prolix 
account of the different tribes and castes in the Bunnoo dis- 
trict, but neither he nor his contemporary have told us what or 
who the Sikh nation are, nor why they fought with so stubborn 
a courage. Dewan Moolraj at Mooltan, and Shere Sing at 
Chillianwallah and Goojerat, are stigmatized as treacherous, 
ungrateful, and perjured; but why they fought, or what they 
fought for, is almost unknown in England, and but little appre- 
ciated by the actors themselves on that busy stage. 


“ Who could have foretold,” writes Thackwell in his opening 
chapter, “that the gentle Shere Shing, the good fellow who was in 
the habit of accompanying British officers on shooting excursions near 
Lahore, with his admirable Manton; the zealous ally who marched 
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out of Lahore, at the head of his trusty troops, with the avowed in- 
tention of bringing back Moolraj’s head, would have fraternised with 
the blood-stained assassins of Mooltan? Nor could it be deemed pro- 
bable that Shere Sing, with his handful of soldiers and his scanty 
resources, would ever have obtained such strength as to be in a posi- 
tion to hold in check the grand army of the Company, completely 
organised, and enjoying the advantage of the vast resources of India.” 


If the reader will follow our inquiry as to who were these 
Sikhs, what was their motive and former history, he will see, 
that however well such a burst of eloquence may look in print, 
and however convenient it may be to push off our own short- 
sightedness on our neighbours, yet that any one with a sprink- 
ling of common sense, and a knowledge of the main-springs of 
human action, together with a study of the Sikh character to 
guide them, would have been little astonished at the results 
which, to the actors on the scene, appeared so startling. Let 
us take a rapid view of the country and nation. 

The Punjaub is, in many places, a most fertile country, well 
watered, and producing wheat, indigo, cotton, rich silks and 
sugar.* The wide plains of Attok and Peshawur are covered 
with rich crops of rice, wheat, and barley. Many of the moun- 
tains produce drugs, dyes, and fruits, while up their sides wave 
forests of lofty pines, and their earth contains rich veins of 
copper, rock salt, and iron ore. About Mooltan the heat is 
oppressive, but the city is well situated, is possessed of a plenti- 
ful supply of water for irrigation, and extensive manufactories 
of silks, carpets, &c. In other parts, chiefly in the upper plains, 
sugar is abundantly produced: and surely the saffron, and the 
shawls of Cashmere ; its lovely valleys, resplendent with, and 
almost unequalled in picturesque beauty ; the rice and wheat of 
Peshawur; the drugs, dyes, and metals hid in the mountains, 
were worthy of the stubborn defence and undaunted courage of 
the Sikh. Such, in a few words, is the Punjaub: but it was 
not only for this rich land that her sons fell slaughtered at 
Goojerat, or dyed the Sutlej with their blood at Subraon—it 
was from a far nobler motive. 

. The races who inhabit this district.are many and various, nor 
will the space allow of their being mentioned here ; suffice it to 
say that Peshawur and its mountains are peopled by Affghans, 
so is the south of Kohat, and the district of Bunnoo. The latter 
was Major Edwardes’ field of action. About Mooltan the race 
is partly Belootch, partly Jut. The Sikh power overrules all 
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these provinces, and the true Sikh is most enthusiastic in his 
religion. He is firmly persuaded that he is the chosen of God, 
and that ultimately he and his faith must infallibly conquer all 
difficulties, and triumph over all enemies. When speaking of 
his faith and hopes, the Sikh’s eye will brighten with re- 
ligious fervour, every nerve and muscle will quiver under the 
influence of his enthusiasm. He will dare any hardship, any 
danger for the mystic Khalsa, and looks securely forward for the 
day when all shall be united in the faith of Nanuk and of 
Govind Sing. It may not be uninteresting to inquire what the 
tenets of a religion which excites such fervour among its votaries 
may be. 

Nanuk, the first Gooroo, or teacher, was born in 1469. He 
was a religious enthusiast, and throwing aside the faith of his 
fathers, he preached one, and one only God—that God, the 
Omnipotent Creator of the universe, the fountain of goodness, 
the inexhaustible well of truth. He also taught the certainty 
of a future judgment, when God should demand from the being 
he had created—*“ Man, what good has thou effected in the life I 
endowed thee with?” The whole doctrine of Nanuk consisted 
in calling on his followers to lead a holy life, and ‘telling them 
that God was not to be worshipped by mére outward forms, but 
in spirit and in truth. Nanuk died, but his words lived after 
him, and he was succeeded by many teachers: at length one 
Arjoon collected all their writings and formed them into the 
Grunt’h or Book, which was to be the Sikh’s guide hereafter in 
all things. Reader, thou mayest have seen the iron wedge in- 
troduced into the trunk of some mighty oak tree; blow follows 
blow, and at length the stubborn wood is riven to its very heart. 
So was it with this little sect: slowly but surely they gathered 
strength, until at length appeared the famous Govind, who, in 
about 1695 became a renowned military leader. He taught the 
Sikhs, in addition to their former religious training, that to be 
a soldier was meritorious ; to fight foremost in the van of battle 
was *y earn a deathless crown hereafter; and that no true Sikh 
must ever despair, even under the most adverse circumstances. 

Thus a religious fervour, an unconquerable enthusiasm, was 
instilled into the hearts of this already warlike nation, not un- 
like that which hurled the mail-clad hosts of the Crusaders 
against the scymeters of the turbanned Moslem. Govind now 
fought many a stout battle, against almost crushing numbers, 
with a noble heroism worthy of his cause. At length, vanquished 
by overwhelming power, he saw his sons perish by his side, and 
ultimately fell by the assassin’s knife. Even when dying, he 
forgot not his high calling; but, telling his weeping followers 
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that he was about to deliver up the Khalsa to God, he recom- 
mended the Grunt’h as the guidance of all true Sikhs, and, 
finally, dismissed his murderers unharmed. Thus died Govind, 
the great Gooroo or teacher. Little by little the sect now in- 
creased and progressed, never falling back, though often pre- 
vented from moving forward; nothing seemed to crush them, 
nothing seemed to tame their dauntless energy and enthusiasm ; 
like the waves of the ever restless ocean, as fast as one was rolled 
back another and another succeeded, until at length, about 1758, 
the Sikhs, as a nation, seized Lahore. They were expelled, but 
persevered, declaring God was on their side and they must 
ultimately succeed. They did, for again they seized and occu- 
pied Lahore, dividing themselves into twelve confederacies, each 
under a serdar or leader. So the nation continued, ever fighting 
and always gaining ground, until Runjeet Sing rose to power, 
and became Maharajah or Governor of the Punjaub. The 
reign of Runjeet, “'The Lion of India,” is too well known to 
require recapitulation here; suffice it to say, he formed an 
alliance with the English, consolidated his conquered kingdoms, 
re-organized the army, and left it at his death numbering about 
fifty thousand troops of the line, the same number of yeomanry 
and militia, and three hundred field-pieces. After the cunning 
old warrior’s death, various causes combined to embroil the Sikh 
power with the English. One of these was that the army had 
become a ruling power in the state, and was feared by the 
government. They hoped to see its force broken against the 
rock of British power. Confidently and boastingly did the 
English array advance. Soon would that army, nursed in 
victories, sweep the armed peasants, as they termed them, from 
their path. The native troops knew their foe better, but were 
accustomed to rely on the invincibility of their white brethren. 
Under these circumstances, on the 18th December, 1845, was 
fought the battle of Moodkee, and our success was not what it 
was expected to be. On the 21st was begun the famous action 
of Pheerooshuhur, and when night put an end to the bloody 
conflict, the English were in the utmost confusion—guns dis- 
mounted, whole regiments almost disorganised, and the soldiers 
cramped with cold and hunger; the enemy, so little dis- 
heartened, that the moment any group of men could be distin- 
guished, warming their stiffened limbs by the light of the wateh 
fires, the Sikh guns opened on them. The morning of the 22nd 
dawned, and scarcely were the last remaining Sikhs driven from 
their entrenchments, when the English, worn out and dispirited, 
shorn of a great proportion of their numbers, and more particu- 
larly of the European troops and officers, saw a second wing of 
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the Sikh force, fresh and unwearied, bearing down upon their 
war-worn ranks. Retreat was counselled, officers and men 
looked at each other in mute wonderment, whispered doubts 
began to fly from mouth to mouth. These, then, were the men 
whom they had laughed at as untaught peasants. It was not 
the policy of Jeiga Sing, the Commander-in-chief of the new 
force, to overwhelm the English. The army would then have 
been master of the state. He counselled delay, and harangued 
the army. A stern old trooper, one of Runject’s warriors, 
quitted the ranks, and pointing to the enfeebled foe, said they 
could not stand one charge from their unwearied force. Still 
Jeiga Sing counselled delay. The old warrior denounced his 
leader as a traitor and a coward, and then slowly and sullenly 
resumed his place in the ranks. Next came the skirmish of 
Buddowal, where the English were glad to retreat, and the 
victorious foe remained in possession of artillery and store carts, 
and boasted of their capture. Sullen rumours now crept over 
allIndia. The disaffected, even in the more remote parts of the 
Madras presidency, did not attempt td conceal their joy. But 
the army of the Khalsa was led by men who had not the cause 
of the army at heart. Their advantage was not pursued, the 
tide was turned, and the victory of AleewAl, on the 28th January, 
and the bloody retribution inflicted at Subréon, on the 10th 
February, redeemed the British laurels, and damped the hopes 
of exulting foes, while the lukewarm leader, Jeiga Sing, was 
one of the first to fly from that fatal field. We have thus traced 
the Sikh nation from its origin, until the period when the 
British army took possession of the territory as conquerors, but 
repudiated the idea of annexation; and can the reader, even 
after this rapid glance at the nature of the nation, join in 
Thackwell’s burst of surprise at the second outbreak—nay, were 
a third to take place would it be very wonderful? Such a re- 
ligion must extend, and diffuse itself gradually among the 
ignorant races of India, and the result of such a spread remains 
to be seen. Would it not present a fine field for the mission- 
aries of our church, and are not the dauntless followers of Nanuk 
and Govind well worthy of our care? This is a theme which 
must be left to another pen; our voice, like the Roman’s of old, 
is still for war. 

It was the lot of the writer of these pages to come into per- 
sonal contact with some of the nation who had fled from 
Moodkee and Aleewdl, and being anxious to observe their 
demeanour under defeat, he taunted them with the consequences 
of their folly in having measured strength with the English. 
An old Sikh drew himself up to his full height, his eye bright- 
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ened, and he smiled in scorn, as he said, “ his country was but as 
an infant. Look!” continued the old chief, “See yon bubble 
which floats gaily down the stream; shoot an arrow into it, and 
lo it is gone; but the stream flows on for ever.” 

Such were the enthusiastic sentiments of the conquered. 
They felt no shame, no remorse—they had fought bravely and 
failed, now they would learn from their victors, whom they 
regarded but as the bubble riding on the deep stream. At this 
point commences Major Edwardes’ work. He tells us :— 


“In February, 1846, Lord Gough encamped his besieging army 
under the walls of Lahore. Duleep Sing, the boy sovereign, knelt to 
the Governor General of India for forgiveness. Lord Hardinge 
raised him from the ground, and reinstated him on the Sikh throne, 
shorn as it was of its former splendour.” 


This may sound well, but Duleep Sing was a mere cipher. It 
was well known to all that he was not even a son of Runjeet, 
but merely the offspring of a low amour between a common water- 
carrier and a girl of Runjeet’s harem. Lord Hardinge having 
therefore magnanimously accommodated the boy king with a 
throne, generously left a British force to keep him there. 

Major Edwardes solicited and obtained the command of an 
expedition to Bunnoo, a kind of tributary province of the Sikh 
nation, but peopled by a warlike race, who usually objected to 
pay the tax-gatherer, unless he were backed by an armed force. 
His descriptions of this province are astonishing to those who 
picture to themselves India but as a burning desert. 


“The rudest and idlest agriculture,” he tells us, “is overpaid with 
corn, sugar, turmeric, and almost all Indian fruits in perfection.” But, 
he continues, in a subsequent page, “altogether, nature has so smiled 
on Bunnoo, that the stranger thinks it a paradise, and when he turns 
to the people, wonders how such spirits of evil ever gained admit- 
tance. 


One more quotation, and we pass on. 


“I sent a spy before me into Bunnoo to draw me a rough map of 
it. He returned with a sheet of paper covered with lozenges and 
squares, and a name written in each, with no space between. ‘ Why, 
Nizamooddeen,’ I said, ‘What is this?’ ‘That,’ he replied triumph- 
antly, ‘why that is Bunnoo.’ ‘And what are all these squares?’ ‘Oh, 
those are forts.’ A pleasing prospect for the individual to whom the 
subjugation of Bunnoo had been confided.” 


Truly, when it is remembered that these forts were filled by a 
brave and warlike people, moved not by war or bloodshed, and 
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degraded by superstition, it was a hard task to accomplish. 
Here is a sample of one of the lighter parts of this work, where 
the Major takes advantage of that very superstition to work out 
his own ends. 


“ Again, at Ustarzye, my fame as a Fakeer had preceded me. Im- 
mediately after my arrival a man waited on me, and represented that 
he had a very beautiful daughter, who regularly every Sunday and 
Wednesday went mad.” 


The Major is rather puzzled, as may easily be fancied, by 
such a patient, but on visiting her, he discovers she is shamming. 
Here is his remedy. By the bye, how would it answer with 
ladies troubled with hysterics, &c., in our own country ? 


“T drew a line on the ground around her, and wrapped some brim- 
stone in a rag, and gave it to my servant, while I covered my own 
head, and commenced incantation, telling the servant to light the rag, 
and apply it to her nostrils, while I ordered the father to hold her 
firmly, until I told him to release her. On the burning brimstone 
being applied to her nose, she begged to be released in a sensible tone 
of voice. This I would not allow until she spoke in the person of the 
possessing devil, and promised he should never return.” 


Certainly it was rather a sharp remedy; however, it appears 
subsequently, that the lady is affianced to one person, having a 
more favoured lover in the back ground. Edwardes promises to 
aid her, and directs the less-favoured lover to be sent to him. 


“In the morning the young man came and asked me to do all I 
could to cure his intended of the fits. I explained that, if she was 
cured, the devil would attack him instead, and proved it to him by 
my old apparatus of dirty water, and the steel spring, which ejected 
his name as the fated one. He was much frightened, and entreated 
me to find aremedy. This I did, by assuring him that he could never 
marry the possessed and live, and that he had much better take the 
other sister, who was also marriageable. This was, after some time, 
by my assistance arranged. The successful lover, who had hitherto 
remained in the back ground, now visited me, bringing with him some 
cooked dishes. He afterwards accompanied me one stage as a guide, 
and I left Ustarzye with the satisfaction of having caused the happi- 
ness of two beings at no one’s expense.” 


We cannot follow Major Edwardes throughout all his adven- 
turous career; suffice it to say that, even amid the formation 
of rules and laws, the suppression of the native forts, the building 
of a royal one on his own plans, putting down with a firm and 
vigorous hand sedition and mutiny among his own small army, 
twice escaping from the assassin’s knife—amid all these varied 
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employments, he finds time to visit the ruins at Akra, the relics 
of an old Macedonian city. He says, in his concluding notice 
of these ruins :— 


** What a pity that treasures such as these, and others such as Akra, 
in Bunnoo, whether Greek or Buddhist, of the Mede, Parthian or 
Elamite, should lie at our feet, as full of meaning as the obelisks of 
Egypt, and not like them, be forced to give up their secrets.” 


May the hint not be lost on the Indian Government. We 
well remember seeing, on more occasions than one, the most 
curious and interesting collections of coins, of the remotest an- 
tiquity, in the possession of officers forming part of the Caubul 
expedition. These were merely obtained from the natives, who 
knew not their value, and had scraped them from the sand with 
their hands, or found them exposed by the heavy rains. What 
might not be the result of a more scientific inquiry into these 
buried treasures of antiquity ! 

In the difficult task assigned him our author makes great 
progress ; but let him speak for himseif. 


** By the end of a month (from the date of his proclamation relative 
to dismantling the forts), in spite of being preached against in mosques, 


in spite of two open attempts at assassination, and a third plot to 
murder me in a gateway—lI had carried that measure out, and left but 
two Bunnoochee forts standing in the valley, and those two were by 
my permission.” 


He now advises the disarming of the inflammatory population 
of Bunnoo, and offers to effect it; but this is disapproved of, 
not only by the acting Resident, but by the Governor-General, 
and yet this very policy is afterwards found absolutely necessary, 
not in a province merely, but in the whole Punjaub. 


“T think that few of our countrymen in England will hear without 
pleasure that, within one year of the battle of Goojerat, the new 
Board of Administration for Punjaub affairs had, by their energetic 
measures, taken one hundred and fifty thousand arms, of all sorts, from 
the newly-conquered people.” 


Experience, in short, showed the wisdom of the measure 
which was now thrown aside with disapprebation. It required 
the battles of Chillianwallah, Goojerat, &c., to open the eyes of 
the Government. 

Tt may, perhaps, be as well now to take another rapid view of 
the position of affairs. Great care was taken by the British 
to ensure the regularity of the payment of the Sikh troops, and 
they were let to know from what source this benefit sprang. 
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The Maharanee and the Durbar were rather unnecessarily inter- 
fered with, and both evidently felt that it was so. The Sikhs 
are a quick and fiery nation, very different from their matter-of- 
fact conquerors. The Maharanee, then, was treated somewhat 
after the fashion of a spoilt school girl, or parlour boarder, and 
when, one fine day, an astrologer sprang up and foretold that 
the English would but remain six months longer at Lahore, and 
that then a great misfortune would befall them, who more sin- 
cerely rejoiced than she. It was now known that she was an 
inveterate enemy of the new power, yet was she allowed to 
remain in possession of large revenues, and to exercise an almost 
undisputed influence over the infant monarch. She sent one of 
her slave girls also to Mooltan, as an envoy to Moolraj, under a 
pretence of procuring the white “ak” tree, to be used in some 
religious ceremony. This was thought of sufficient moment to 
be noticed in a dispatch from the Resident to the Governor 
General, but why should the poor woman not have the tree if 
she liked? At length various plots broke out, and at last, by 
order of the Governor General, on the 19th August, 1847, the 
Maharanee was marched off, nolens volens, from Lahore to 
Sheikorpoor. The reascns assigned for this were, her constant 
intrigues, the manner in which she endeavoured to bias the 
young sovereign against English power, that she continually 
received disaffected people, and that plots were constantly hatched 
by her and her followers. After a time her departure seemed 
quite forgotten, her allowance of money had been greatly 
decreased, everything was tranquil, and government turned its 
attention to internal policy. The land-tax, then fixea at a most 
exorbitant rate, was taken under consideration, and the finances 
of the Lahore Durbar, then in a miserable condition, were taken 
in hand. Almost all the extortionate taxes were reduced. 
Officers were distributed among the various provinces. Major 
Lawrence employed himself in the settlement of the Khalsa 
district, Captain Abbott in the Hazara, Nicholson in the Scinde 
Sague Doab, in short, every necessary arrangement was made 
except for the Mooltan district, which had still a lease of two 
years to run to Dewan Moolraj, and which furnished religious 
trees to the troublesome Maharanee. This latter again becoming 
discontented, it was at last discovered that it would be wiser to 
send her completely out of the country.. Dewan Moolraj, too, 
tendered his resignation of his Governorship of Mooltan, which, 
after many demurs, was accepted. The Lahore Government 
also, who were greatly in debt to the English, were gently re- 
minded of the fact. Hitherto, on the very verge of a national 
outbreak, the utmost tranquillity had been announced as existing 
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throughout the T'unjaub, so much so, that a dispatch, dated 
Lahore, 6th April, 1848, addressed to the Secretary of the 
Government, from the Resident at Lahore (we quote now, not 
from the books before us, but from printed Parliamentary 
papers), states as follows :— 


“ Perfect tranquillity at present prevails throughout all the territories 
under the Lahore rule, and I have no reason to think that the apparent 
contentment of the people is other than real.” 


Reader what think you of this? But we will continue, word 
for word, without omission, from the same document :— 


“We have now or have had during the cold months British officers 
in all parts of the country, and the impression seems general, that all 
classes seem satisfied at the present state of things. We sometimes 
hear of prophetic rumours being circulated of a day coming when the 
Sikhs were again to be brought in collision with the British, and with 
a different result from the last, but there is nothing to prove that the 
return of the Khalsa independence is either expected or desired.” 


Such was the security of the British on the eve of the new 
outbreak, and such their feelings, when the two officers who were 
to be regarded as the immediate representants of the English 
Government, were sent to Mooltan with the new Governor and 
a small force. Their names were Mr. Vans Agnew and Lieu- 
tenant Anderson. Mooltan, we have before said, is rich in 
manufactures ; it also possesses an almost impregnable fortifica- 
tion. Major Edwardes’ description of the place is amusing :— 


“ Churchyards, beggars, dust and heat, 
Are the four best things at Mooltan you’ll meet.” 


The heat is thus whimsically accounted for by the natives :-— 


“ Once upon a time there lived at Mooltan, a holy man named Peer 
Shumsh. His thoughts were in heaven so he kept no kitchen, but 
when he happened to be hungry, he in all simplicity begged a dinner. 
One day he was seized with hunger in the city, near a butcher’s, he 
begged and received a chop, for the butcher was a good Muhomudan. 
Peer Shumsh went on to a cook-shop, and laying his chop on the gridle, 
said in an absent manner, cook that for the love of Muhomud. The 
cook was a bad man and did not care a sheep’s tail for Muhomud, so 
he just took the chop and threw it into Shumsh’s face. There is no 
doubt if the outraged Shumsh had prayed for the whole city of Mooltan 
to be swallowed up by an earthquake it would have happened, but to 
his everlasting honour he did not. He merely picked up the chop and 
mildly turning his eyes towards the sun, implored that luminary to 
cook it for him. The sun, to the consternation of Mooltan, descended 
three degrees and cooked the chop of Peer Shumsh to a turn, after 
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which, as an everlasting punishment to the city, the sun never went 
back, but continues three degrees nearer to Mooltan than to any other 
city in Asia.” 


And now for stirring times and rapid events. Messrs. Vans 
Agnew and Anderson were brutally murdered at Mooltan, their 
troops joined the rebels, and the place was in open revolt. Major 
Edwardes pushed forward his gallant little army, overcame diffj- 
culty and danger, seemed at one glance to comprehend the whole 
situation of affairs, and writes thus to the Resident :—- 


“If Mooltan is to be reduced, it must be from Lahore, and by our 
own British troops. I hope to God they are already on their way, or 
the whole Deera Ghazee Shan tribes will be in insurrection, with the 
hill tribes summoned by Moolraj.” 


It was at length discovered that the Maharanee was in league 
with Moolraj, and that the new governor who had been sent 
there was also treacherous. She was now removed to Benares, 
and placed under the care of Major Macgregor. ‘In fact, the 
stable door was shut, but unfortunately the horse was stolen. 
In the meantime Moolraj sent the fiery cross over all the land, 
and omitted no means of playing on the excitable feelings of the 
Sikhs. They were called to fight for their religion, and thus the 
troops, which had hitherto been declared perfectly satisfied, were 
now found to be disaffected. They seemed to be under the im- 
pression that they were distrusted, and that as soon as Moolraj 
was subdued, their turn of punishment would come. Great 
confidence had hitherto inspired the English government. They 
had sat at ease on the slumbering volcano, but now vacillation 
and irresolution marked their conduct. Many brilliant actions 
were fought by the indefatigable Edwardes ; the gallant affair of 
Leia, the battles of Deera Ghazee Shan, Kineyree, and the 
crowning victory of Soodoosaim, all find their place in this 
volume; while every now and then he wrote despatch after 
despatch to the Resident, pressing the immediate siege of Mooltan 
by a British force, even asking for a siege battery for himself, 
pointing out that the difficulties urged were purely inaginary, 
and that the end would be a blaze of rebellion, should the present 
outbreak not be speedily avenged. Still matters remained 
almost stationary, the Sikh serdars declared they could not rely 
on their men, the season was said to be too hot for the march of 
European troops ; besides it was stated that Moolraj could inun- 
date the country, and so destroy the troops. The first objection 
Edwardes met by saying that a hot station was not necessarily 
unhealthy, which fact every one who has lived in India is aware 
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of. During the subsequent siege of Mooltan the latter was 
answered, by an officer of engimeers draining in a few days the 
much-feared dykes. At length, however, a small force was sent 
under Major-General Whish, who was to co-operate with the 
Sikh force under Shere Sing, and Mooltan was invested. A 
desperate affair took place in the trenches before the place, in 
which Major Montizambert, and Colonel Pattoun of the 32nd, 
lost their lives, together with a host of others, when suddenly 
the force was found to be too small for the work on hand. 
Major-General Whish was forced to break up the siege, and 
retire, while the unfortunate Shere Singh, mistrusted by the 
English on one side, by Moolraj on the other, and anathematized 
as a traitor to his faith and to his country, wavered and finally 
fell, deserting with his whole force to Moolraj, and finally, giving 
his banner to the winds, he marched unopposed past General 
Whish’s force to aid the rebels against Lord Gough. At last 
the English awake, and perceive that while they slept the earth- 
quake has shaken the ground under their feet, their palace nods 
to its fall, the bubble floating down the stream finds itself 
among the whirlpools and the breakers. The whole country is 
one blaze of rebellion, but the lion is aroused, troops are speedily 
concentrated on the frontier, General Whish’s force is strength- 
ened, Major Edwardes still gallantly holds his own, the Sikh 
agents who had endeavoured to corrupt the British sepoys are 
taken and punished, and Mooltan is again closely invested, 
while the Sikhs on their part diffuse proclamations widely 
throughout the country, calling on all true Sikhs to arm, to 
fight, and, if necessary, to die for their religion. The strong 
fort of Attok, gallantly defended by Lieutenant Herbert, falls 
into their hands. Demand after demand pours in upon the 
astonished Resident, asking for help, from the different officers 
scattered among the provinces of the Punjaub, as one by one 
joins the general rebellion; Major Lawrence is forced to fly, 
while the whole of the Hazara and Peshawur joyfully join the 
rebels. One more extract from Parliamentary papers, showing 
the position of the English at this time. It is from the Governor- 
General to the Resident at Lahore, dated— 


*“ Camp, Umballa, Dec. 2nd, 1848. 
“T acknowledge the receipt of your despatch, reporting the sur- 
render of Major Lawrence, Lieutenant Bowie, and Mr. Thompson to 
Chutter Sing. In reply, the Governor-General desires me to state 
that he deeply laments the surrender of the officers to Chutter Sing, 
more especially as we are at present not in a position either to compel 
their release, or to punish the treachery.” 
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This official letter concludes by praising Lieutenant Herbert’s 
jong defence of Attok, and lamenting that the English can 
send him no help. This letter is here quoted merely to show, 
in as short a space as possible, the truth of the foregomg 
assertions. 

Let us now leave Mooltan, the heavy British guns thundering 
against the walls, the well-served batteries of Moolraj replying 
loud and fast. Many an instance of individual courage and 
heroism distinguished the combat, well worthy of the old chivalrie 
times ; but we must perforce leave them, and, turning to Lieu- 
tenant Thackwell’s history, we find the Commander-in-Chief, 
with the enemy in his front, preparing to reconnoitre. 


“ This project was so carefully concealed from all not destined to 
participate in the expedition, that the chief officers of his lordship’s 
camp were not cognisant of his departure till many hours after.. Let 
the reader only conceive the Quartermaster-general of the army going 
hastily into the chaplain’s tent to make enquiries respecting his Com- 
mander-in-chief, and to know whither he had vanished, and what he 
was doing.” 


The force left behind was thus like a pack of sheep, minus 
the shepherd; but to proceed. The reconnaisance was made, 
the British advancing over a dry bed of heavy sand, and the 
Sikhs retiring across the river, and our artillery playing on them. 
“In a short time the Sikhs opened a well directed fire, and 
their guns must have been of heavy calibre, for Lane and War- 
ner soon felt the necessity of retreat.” The order was given 
to limber up, but one gun was fast in the sand, and was lost. 
Several cavalry charges were now made, but the men were 
falling fast by a heavy fire from matchlock-men skilfully thrown 
out as light infantry, and lining the nullahs or dried-up beds 
of torrents. It being impossible to do any good, the English 
force retired, the enemy following them. 

The reconnaisance was effected, and the retreat well advised, 
but the loss of the gun naturally irritated the leader, and the 
enemy pouring over the river was still more annoying ; in short, 
another charge was ordered, headed by the brave and gallant 
Colonel Havelock. They could not recover the gun ; the nullahs 
were lined with able marksmen, the ground was heavy, dry 
sand, the horses of the dragoons sank deep in it, still on they 
went, and poor Havelock fell in the midst of the exulting foe. 


“ In that, the last charge, always in advance, he suddenly disap- 
peared, and the latest glimpse of that daring soldier disclosed him in 
the midst of the savage enemy, his left arm half severed from his 
body, and dealing frantic blows with his sword, so soon doomed to 
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drop from his trusty right hand. Some days after the action, a 
mutilated corpse was discovered, which the chaplain of the army 
recognised by the hair on the body, to be that of the gallant but ill- 
fatea Sabreur.” 


The disasters of the day were not yet over. 


* Colonel Cureton, who rendered such important services to his 
country at the battle of Alleewil, and the disastrous affair at Buddowal, 
whilst in command of the cavalry, where he acquired such high dis- 
tinction, met his fate in the most unfortunate manner. He was 
hastening towards the 14th for the purpose of checking them, and 
preventing any further exhibition of rash valour, when a ball, fired 
by some matchlock man concealed in a nullah, struck him to the 
heart.” 


Poor Cureton! had he no staff-officer, no aide-de-camp, that 
his life should thus be thrown away in the performance of a 
subaltern’s duty? So it was, and the affair was at anend. It 
originated in rash courage, and terminated in precipitate retreat. 

A large portion of the army under General Thackwell had 
been left behind, but that officer hearing the heavy firing, and 
having received no orders of any kind, followed his chief to 
Ramnugger, and further proceedings were postponed until the 
heavy guns and engineer’s department should arrive. 

After a short interval of quiet, General Thackwell was ordered 
across the Chenaub, which is deep and rapid, to take the enemy 
on the flank, which, after much trouble, he did; Lord Gough 
remaining in front of the Sikh army. The enemy attacked 
Thackwell, but were repulsed with loss. Lord Gough con- 
tinued firing into the enemy’s entrenchments, but finally dis- 
covered that no enemy was there. 


“ On this day,” writes our author, “a profound stillness pervaded 
the Sikh camp opposite to our batteries, and nothing was to be seen. 
It was surmised that the whole Sikh army, under Shere Sing in 
person, had proceeded against Thackwell. There were apparently no 
guns left behind to cope with Lord Gough and his batteries. His 
lordship continued the cannonade and demonstration with the view of 
diverting the attention of the enemy from the flank movement, but 
alas! he was expending powder and shot on deserted mud walls.” 


Truly Lord Gough must have succeeded in diverting the 
enemy ; however the army crossed the river, and marched on 
Heylah, from which place Lord Gough dated his official, an- 
nouncing the retreat and dispersion of the Sikh force, which it 
eventually appears had taken up a position on the heights of 
Russoul, amidst precipitous and frightful ravines, strengthened 
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by rude field works. Thus both armies were situated in face of 
each other on the 13th of January, 1849, but the attack was 
postponed until the following day; the men were in the very 
act of falling out, when suddenly numerous bodies of the enemy 
were seen in motion, and 


** Searcely had the lines been delineated by Colonel Garden’s de- 
partment, when a sudden blaze was seen, followed by a loud report, 
and some shot fell near his excellency. It is said that Lord Gough 
was under the influence of unusual excitement that morning, for he 
hastily embraced the resolution of visiting such unwarrantable audacity 
with immediate punishment.” 


The rumour among Indian military circles went even further. 
It was said that the sand dashed up in Lord Gough’s face by 
the shot, so enraged the high spirited veteran, that he disregarded 
all arguments, threw aside all previous arrangements, overlooked 
the approaching darkness and the impenetrable jungle, and after 
a very short cannonade ordered the infantry to carry the guns 
of the braggadocio foe. Numerous mistakes took place in the 
dense jungle, as may be imagined. Pope’s brigade of cavalry 
advanced against the enemy. This officer was well known for 
personal courage, but had no experience in handling a brigade. 
He was severely wounded, too, in the very commencement, and 
even previous to that had to be lifted on his horse. A sudden 
panic took place, a headlong flight followed. 


“In the impetuosity of the rush the 14th Dragoons were pushed by 
the other regiments against the troops of horse artillery. Guns, 
gunners, and waggons were everywhere upset. To crown the mishap 
the Goorchurras entered the ranks of the artillery along with them. 
Regiment pressing against regiment, trooper hastening trooper, officer 
vying with soldier in speed.” 


Again 


“ The few Goorchurras in pursuit were magnified by the disordered 
imagination of the fugitives into thousands, and the cry of ‘ sauve qué 
peut’ suggested itself to all.” 


Some of the enemy in the wake of the panic-stricken dragoons, 
enetrated even to the Commander-in-chief’s staff, and he was 
egged to retire from the field, but the stout old soldier peremp- 

torily refused to do so. 

Officers and gunners were cut down at their posts, or ridden 
over by the fugitives, and all the guns of Christie’s troop, and 
two of Huish’s were lost. A court of enquiry was subsequently 
held by Lord Gough on this affair, but with closed doors; but 
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“in justice to the 9th Lancers it must be stated, that a squadron 
or two did rallybehind the guns and checked the further progress 
of theenemy.” In this affair Major Christie lost his life, and the 
remaining artillery men only saved themselves from the sharp 
sabres of the Sikhs by hiding in the bushes. Brigadier Cureton’s 
son was also among the slain. On the right the British were 
more successful, but in another part of the field, the 56th Native 
Infantry lost 8 officers, 322 rank and file, killed and wounded, 
together with its colours. The 30th Native Infantry almost a 
like number, and also dropped its colours. Her Majesty’s 24th 
regiment advanced against the contemned foe, without even re- 
ceiving the order to load, but turned from the writhing fire of the 
Sikh guns and fled; the hostile cavalry riding in amid the 
broken ranks, and sabring all with impunity. This regiment 
also lost its colours. To draw these disheartening details to an 
end— 


*‘Pennycuick and his son, both officers in the 24th, fell just as they 
reached the guns. <A stalwart Sikh was leaning over the hapless 
father, prostrated by a shot, and inflicting gashes on the body, when 
the boy of seventeen, the noble son of such a worthy father, stept 
forward and dealt an avenging blow. The heroic boy strided across 
his father’s eorpse, and bade defiance to the savage multitude.” 


Of course he fell gallantly fighting. The slaughter in our 
ranks had been fearful; the enemy had been attacked in a dense 
jungle; our artillery had been comparatively unemployed. 
We had lost some guns and colours, spiked others, and taken a 
few. In fact, 


“Tt was now five o'clock. The enemy were fast re-taking the 
guns which had been spiked on the left. Several points of our attack 
had failed, and it was uncertain whether the Sikhs would make a 
bold assault on us or not. At several periods, in several places, the 
enemy had almost reached the rear of our army.” 


In this state Lord Gough retired to the village of Chillian, 
and heard a royal salute fired from the hostile camp. As for 
the enemy, 


“They employed the night in massacreing our wounded, carrying 
away their own, and securing the guns.” 


Such was the day of Chillianwallah. Let us now ask of 
Major Edwardes what was this well served artillery of the 
Sikhs composed of? He tells us this in his first volume. 


“ An inspection of the three or four hundred guns the British 
armies have captured from the Sikhs, would, I venture to say, show 
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that the majority of them were honeycombed, and a third at least 
more than one touch-hole.” 


And yet these guns saw our colours taken before them, and 
our men turn away from their fatal hail, our own splendid 
artillery force being little employed. The British army now 
remained stationary, from the 13th January, 1849, to the 15th 
February. We will take this opportunity of turning to the 
skilful and cautious proceedings before Mooltan. 

Major General Whish had been reinforced from the Bombay 
presidency, the rear of the Bombay column arriving at Mooltan 
on the 21st December. The attack was at once renewed, and 
the enemy speedily driven within the walls. 


* On the 30th December, a shell, from a mortar laid by Lieutenant 
Newell, of the Bengal Artillery, pierced the supposed bomb-proof 
dome of the Grand Mosque in the citadel, which formed the enemy’s 
principal magazine, and descending into the combustibles below, blew 
the vast fabric into the air. Slowly, and almost reluctantly, rose that 
mass of smoke and costly ruin, followed by an explosion that seemed 
to shake both armies at their posts. The dark volume expanded as it 
mounted in the sky, and hundreds of separate circles (each with its own 
tale of perished arch or minaret) might be seen wheeling with the vary- 
ing rapidity of the impetus they had received, and the burden that 
they bore. Then, at a vast height, the heavy cloud stood still. like 
some great tree, and its shadow fell as night over the camps below. 
All action was suspended, not a gun was fired; every eye was turned 
up with awe, and watched the strange vision gradually sink and dis- 
appear. And when it passed away, and of that late lofty but dese- 
crated fane of the Moslem not a single vestige was to be seen, the 
besieging army raised one long shout of triumph, and again plied the 
instruments of destruction.” 


Five hundred of the garrison here met their fate, and an enor- 
mous quantity of powder was blown up, but incessantly the 
powerful English batteries played on the devoted city. Two 
breaches were at length deemed practicable, one at the Delhi 
gate, the second at the “ bloody bastion.”” General Whish deter- 
mined wisely to attempt both, and the storming parties were told 
off. The party attacking the Delhi gate found themselves 
opposed by a heavy fire of matchlock-men, and when they had 
overcome that, found that the walls were unbreached to the 
height of thirty feet, an intervening hollow having concealed 
the lower part. They at once joined the party at the “bloody 
bastion,” who, in their turn, had found the breach retrenched 
inside. Notwithstanding this, Colour-sergeant Bennett (1st 
Fusileers) soon fixed the colours of old England on the crest of 
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the breach, and held them there, standing beside them until the 
flag and the staff were riddled with balls. 


“Then arose from every crowded height and battery, whence 
the exciting struggle had been watched, the shouts of applauding 
comrades, and through the deafening roar of musquetry which pealed 
along the ramparts and marked the hard-earned progress of the victo- 
rious columns through the streets, both friend and foe might distinctly 
hear that sound —never to be forgotten — the hurrah! of a British 
army after battle.” 


Thus fell the city of Mooltan; but no sooner did Moolraj 
see the breach carried by the British, than he retired to the 
citadel, accompanied by a chosen band, and shut the gates on 
his own conquered troops, still resisting in the city, thus leaving 
three-fourths of his army at the mercy of his enemies. The 
city was a wreck, walls and roofs fallen, blackened remains only 
to tell of what had been goodly streets and houses, yet, still 
Moolraj held out stoutly with his chosen band of picked war- 
riors in his citadel, while nearer and nearer came the besieging 
force, and the heavy guns thundered unceasingly on the crumb- 
ling walls. At length, when he could fight no longer, Moolraj 
asked for terms. None were offered him, save unconditional 
surrender, and he hesitated. Fresh batteries were opened in 
the British trenches, the breach seemed practicable, and the 
assault was ordered for the 22nd January. 

It was a singular feature of the siege that the sailors under 
Commander Powell, lent their aid during its progress. 


“ They looked on their battery as a ship; their eighteen-pounders 
as so many sweethearts, and the embrasures as port-holes. ‘ Now, 
Jack, shove your head out of that port, and just hear what my little girl 
says to that ’ere pirate, Moll Rag,’ was the kind of conversation you 
heard on board of the sailor battery as you passed.” 


The defence was desperate, although only one sortie was made 
by the besieged, on the 12th; but the inside of the fortress was 
a wreck, a perfect hail storm of projectiles was falling into it, 
and on the very day on which the assault was to have been 
made, Moolraj surrendered unconditionally, and the flag of old 
England waved over the battered citadel. The spark which had 


lighted this conflagration in the Punjaub was at length quenched, 
and 


“Thus ended the second siege of Mooltan. It occupied twenty- 
seven days, and effected two practicable breaches. In it the British 
loss was two hundred and ten killed, and nine hundred and eighty- 
two wounded; and upwards of thirteen thousand shot, and twenty-six 
thousand shells were poured into the fort and city. 

“The besieging army did not march away to other fields without 
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performing its last melancholy duty to the memory of Agnew and 
Anderson. 

“ The bodies of these officers were carefully, I may say affectionately, 
removed from the careless grave where they lay side by side ; and, 
wrapped in Cashmere shawls (with a vain but natural desire to 
obliterate all traces of neglect), were borne by the soldiers of the lst 
Bombay Fusileers (Anderson’s own regiment) to an honoured resting 
place on the summit of Moolraj’s citadel. By what way borne? 
Through the gate where they had been first assaulted? Oh, no! 
through the broad and sloping breach which had been made by the 
British guns in the walls of the rebellious fortress of Mooltan.” 


We now return to the army at Chillian. Major-General Whish 
and his victorious force being in full route to join Lord Gough, 
who on his part seemed to be in earnest. He reduced the 
baggage of the army, contenting himself with one tent, and 
sending all superfluous followers to Ramnugger, thus getting 
rid of seven or eight thousand camels, not to mention the trouble 
of protecting such a number on the march. Now came the 
closing scene of the war, the battle of Goojerat, so called from 
the position taken up by the Sikhs, after the action of Chillian- 
wallah. The artillery appears to have been much relied on in 
this action. 

“ The British guns were so overwhelming, both in numbers and 
calibre, and the fire so rapid and precise, that the enemy declared 
‘there was a ball for every Sing.’” 


Still the Sikhs fought fiercely and bravely ; Shere Sing relying 
on his troops, after the battle of Chillianwallah, had now met 
the English in the plain face to face. No ravines, no jungle 
now protected him, and though his men fought well when at 
close quarters, he lost the day. 

“In this action, as well as at Chillianwallah, the Sikhs caught hold 
of the bayonets of their assailants with the left hand, and closing with 
their adversaries, dealt ferocious blows with their right. This cir- 
cumstance alone will suffice to demonstrate the rare species of courage 
possessed by these men.” 


The fire of our artillery completely silenced that of the enemy, 
and the battle was brilliantly won, some part of the force seemg 
nothing of the action. The slaughter of the flying foe was 
awful, and it may easily be imagined that the 14th Dragoons 
gave little quarter now. Many of the enemy threw away their 
arms and dress to escape death, but— 


“ Every Sikh, armed or unarmed, fell under the sword or pistol. 
Often an enemy was descried concealed in a tree, when 2 shot would 
bring him to the ground, and whilst he was falling a dragoon would 
deal him a blow with his sword.” 
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Sir Walter Gilbert was now detached in pursuit of the flying 
rebels, who, hemmed in on every side, laid down their arms 
and submitted, not a shot being fired after the final battle of 
Goojerat. 


“Tt may interest the reader to learn how many guns fell into the 
hands of the British army during this campaign. Fifty-three were 
captured at Goojerat, three discovered after the battle, forty-nine 
were surrendered to Sir Walter Gilbert, twelve were captured at 
Chillianwallah, and fifty at Mooltan. Therefore the enemy lost one 
hundred and sixty seven pieces of ordnance ; whence these instruments 
of death had been collected no one could tell. They sprang, it would 
seem, like the men of Cadmus, from the earth. When Colonel 
McSherry took possession of Govindghur, he discovered an immense 
number of guns buried in the earth. It is strange that, up to this 
second Sikh campaign, the British were utterly unacquainted with the 
resources of the country. Though British politicals were stationed at 
Lahore and Jullundur, they never obtained information that a town 
and fort so near them were overstocked with cannon. Of what benefit 
were the numerous spies and political informers who were entertained 
by the Residency ?” 


Of what benefit, indeed! But our tale is ended, and the 
Punjaub once more subdued by a British force. A great 
task still remains to be fulfilled by the conquerors of the Punjaub. 
A task yet greater than that already completed by the victorious 
Gough. The land is rich and fruitful, capable of vast improve- 
ment; the people are in many parts brave, generous, and par- 
tially enlightened. The Khalsa had ever been victorious, until 
its strength was shivered against the rock of Christian faith and 
power. Such a religion as that of Govind Sing must ever be 
successful when arrayed against the idolatrous tribes and castes 
of India, and to it all eyes were turned for emancipation from 
the English yoke. The result we have seen ; but what a noble, 
what a wide field is here opened before the conquerors of the 
Punjaub! A wreath more deathless than the victor’s crown yet 
awaits us. May it be won! 

Major Edwardes’ work concludes with a short and interesting 
account of his manner of dealing with the native army under 
his command. This conclusion is useful and instructive ; indeed 
the whole work, though it may, by superficial readers, be pro- 
nounced tedious and uninteresting, considering the stirring 
scenes in which the author moved, seems to have been compiled 
with a view to guide any young officer placed in a situation 
of danger and trust, and for such a purpose it is highly 
valuable. 

Thackwell concludes with a kind of Gazette, laudatory of all 
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who have been omitted, or underrated in the government des- 
patches. He metes out honours with an unsparing hand, but 
the employment is harmless; and if it amuses the author, and 
fills up his book at the same time, why should we quarrel with 
it? Like the sailors “on board” of the battery before Mooltan, 
and who fancied their position their ship, our author evidently 
mistakes his pen for his sword. 

And now one word respecting the battles of the Punjaub, as 
we find them here delineated. There can be no doubt that 
Lord Gough is as brave and fearless a soldier as ever confronted 
danger at the cannon’s mouth. He had no common enemy to 
encounter, no ordinary difficulties to overcome; the enthusiasm 
and military acquirements of his opponents were despised or 
unknown. From the first to the last, they seem to have been 
underrated. Lord Gough never ordered any man where he 
would not have been too happy to have led the way himself. 
Witness the charge of the 14th, led by Havelock, at Ramnugger. 
Lord Gough evidently disapproved of that fatal charge, but his 
gallant spirit could not resist the request, and his soul burned to 
head it himself. The result we know. On the battle ground 
of Chillianwallah, he refused to quit the field, and the very 
attack itself originated in his darg and impetuous courage ; 
but may we not regret those brave men, massacred on the hard 
fought field where they lay wounded? may we not feel sorry for 
those fine regiments who charged, with unloaded muskets, the 
Sikh cannon, and turned decimated from its withering power ? 
May it not even occur to Lord Gough, reposing on his well- 
earned laurels, that in many a sequestered English village, the 
mother misses sadly the yearly remittance of her soldier son, 
who might have returned to her bosom and not a whit have been 
detracted from England’s glory? That many a village maiden, 
who might have seen with pride her lover’s decorated form, and 
been clasped to his beating heart, now mourns in silent sorrow 
the memory of him who perished by the sharp shot of the Sikh 
matchlock-men at Ramnugger, or, wounded and despairing, 
thought of his far-off home in England, and died uncomplaining, 
massacred after the fight of Chillianwallah? We have no wish to 
press hardly upon the old soldier ; he did his best, and the guilt of 
needlessly sacrificing the lives of British troops, rests with those 
whose duty it was to have placed a fitter man in command, and 
not to have left a work that demanded military science, to be 
accomplished by an officer of unquestioned honour and courage, 
but notoriously deficient in skill. 
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Arr. ITl.—1. The London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical 
Magazine. Third Series. London: Taylor. 


2. New Series of the Mathematical Repository. By Thomas 
Leybourn. Vols. V., VI. London: Glendinning. 1830, 
1835. 

. A Course of Mathematics. In Two Vols. For the use of the 
Royal Military Academy. By Charles Hutton, L.L.D., 
F.R.S. The Eleventh Edition, with many corrections and 
improvements. By Olinthus Gregory, L.L.D., F.R.A.S. 
London. 1837. 


. Solutions of the principal Questions in Dr. Hutton’s Course of 
Mathematics ; forming a general Key to that work, designed 
for the use of Tutors and Private Students. By Thomas Ste- 
phens Davies, F.R.S. Lon. & Edin. London: Longman. 1840. 


. A Course of Mathematics. In Two Vols. By Charles Hutton, 
L.L.D., F.R.S. Continued and amended by Olinthus Gregary, 
L.L.D., F.R.A.S. Twelfth Edition, with considerable altera- 
tions and additions. By Thomas Stephens Davies, F.R.S. 
L. & E., F.S.A. London: Longman. 1841, 1843. 


. The Mathematician. Edited by T. 8. Davies, F.R.S. L. & E. 
F.S.A.; William Rutherford, L.L.D., F.R.A.S.; Stephen 
Fenwick, F.R.A.S. London: Bell. 1845, 1847, 1850. 


T has been well remarked by Professor Playfair, that “a 
certain degree of mathematical science, and indeed no incon- 
siderable degree, is perhaps more widely diffused in England 
than in any other country in the world.” He very naturally 
attributed this diffusion to the numerous mathematical periodicals 
which from time to time have appeared in this country, each 
exhibiting a view of the state of science at the time of its pub- 
lication, and collecting into its pages the contributions of a 
“ great number of ingenious men, who take a share in proposing 
and answering questions, whom no one has ever heard of any- 
where else.” The practice of exchanging printed sheets contain- 
ing mathematical discussions and problems for solution, was not 
uncommon amongst the mathematicians of the 17th and the 
early portion of the 18th centuries, and several of their most 
profound discoveries were announced to the world in the form 
of problems proposed for solution. The writings of Wallis, 
Pell, Kersey, &c., contain frequent reference to these trials 
of skill; but the idea of rendering the practice permanent, and 
providing “‘an arena of honourable struggle and enterprise,” 
does not appear to have been fully realized until the publication 
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of the ‘ Lady’s Diary’ in 1704. This unpretending little annual 
supplied the model from which all subsequent mathematical 
periodicals have been constructed; and although their titles 
sometimes give a very imperfect indication of their general con- 
tents, it is perhaps not too much to say, that by infusing emu- 
lation into the minds of inquiring students, they have been the 
means of producing more eminent sons of science than all the 
systematic treatises put together. Nearly all the great names in 
science, belonging to recent generations, owe much of their suc- 
cessful career to the influences which these periodicals exercised 
over their juvenile pursuits. In some of the earlier of these 
publications we find the first attempts of Simpson, Emerson, 
Landen, Hutton, Dalton and Vince, whilst an examination of 
those of more recent date will supply the names of Gregory, 
Lowry, Ivory, Wallace, and a host of others, nearly all of whom 
commenced their honourable walks in the paths of pure and 
applied science, by “ proposing and answering questions” in these 
almost forgotten publications, of which the ‘ Lady’s and Gentle- 
man’s Diary’ is now the only remnant that we possess. We are 
aware that “ mere problem solving” has been severely censured 
by some influential authorities, whose experience in such matters 
entitles them to pronounce an opinion; and there is undoubtedly 
real danger to be apprehended from the student’s indulging him- 
self too much in the practice, yet a slight acquaintance with the 
history of mathematical science in this country soon “ convinces 
us of the great advantages to be derived from the individual 
efforts of the student himself, when duly exercised upon the 
solution of mathematical questions.” “To this, and to this 
alone,” says an able writer, “ do we owe the intellectual exist- 
ence of our Simpson, Hutton, Bonnycastle, Gregory—of our 
Ivory, Wallace, Vince, Brinkley, and a host of other departed 
geometers, who have shed an unfading lustre upon England’s 
scientific name. Nor were these men mere theoretical geometers ; 
they have with many others, so created, for the most part, ren- 
dered high and important services to the applied sciences.” 

The honoured names of Butterworth, Wolfenden, Swale, and 
Davies, are now to be added to the list of those whose influence 
upon the mathematical literature of our country, especially as 
regards its geometry, will be both extensive and permanent. 
The danger previously adverted to consists mainly in the stu- 
dent’s allowing himself to rest satisfied with simply solving any 
proposed problems. He ought, on the contrary, to endeavour 
to classify his researches, and render them subsidiary to a 
regular course of study. Inattention to this obvious, and 
only useful course, has rendered the geometrical labours of the 
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Lancashire School so desultory and unsystematic, as to be 
comparatively unavailable for the purposes of education; and 
in consequence, the somewhat misdirected energy of these able 
men has long been the cause of deep regret. The ‘Gentleman’s 
Mathematical Companion’ may be considered as exhibiting the 
principal features of the Lancashire style of geometrical investi- 
gation ; but so seriously does it labour under the defects just 
noticed, that, on one occasion, when the late lamented Professor 
Davies was referring to its otherwise valuable contents, he ob- 
served, “that whoever undertakes to systematise the geometry 
of the ‘ Companion,’ be he who he may, will render an invaluable 
service to future geometers.” No one saw the disadvantages of 
such a system more clearly than Professor Davies, nor was any- 
one better qualified to direct inquiry into a proper channel than 
this prince of English geometers, and although he corresponded 
extensively with the periodical, anonymously and otherwise, his 
questions, &c., generally bear unmistakeable signs of systematic 
inquiry, and with him an incidental property not unfrequently 
formed the germ of a continuous series of deductions. Nearly 
all the works of the class of which we shall have occasion to 
speak, were conducted by men who belonged to no academic 
body, but who, by self cultivation and unwearied energy ren- 
dered themselves worthy to occupy the first ranks of science. 
Simpson, Hutton, and Gregory, conducted the ‘ Diaries’ — 
Davis and Hampshire, the ‘ Companion’ — Leybourn, the 
‘ Repository’—Davies, Rutherford, and Fenwick, the ‘ Mathe- 
matician.’ The ‘ Diaries’ succeeded in giving prominence to 
Simpson, Emerson, Landen, Vince, &c. ; — the ‘ Companion’ 
brought forward Wolfenden, Butterworth, Lowry, Wallace, 
&c.; — the ‘ Repository’ numbered amongst its principal 
contributors several of the preceding, together with Ivory, 
Davies, &c. ;—whilst the ‘Mathematician’ has elicited a host of 
contributors whose writings will form a lasting monument to the 
honour of themselves and its able conductors. The desultory 
labours of many of these have already, or will hereafter, form 
the subject of discussion in other places ; but the recent removal 
by death, of one of the brightést ornaments of science in modern 
times, justifies our describing more in detail the multitudinous 
writings of the late Professor Davies, and the deep debt of grati- 
tude we owe for his long-continued and indefatigable exertions. 
The ‘ Leeds Correspondent’ for July, 1817, and the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Diary’ for 1819, contain his first communications, and 
the latter work affords an interesting proof that the ancient 
ee analysis had already begun to occupy his attention. 
e next communicated a curious property of the complete 
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quadrilateral, to ‘Clay’s Scientific Receptacle,’ and shortly 
afterwards commenced a series of papers in the ‘ Monthly,’ the 
‘ Philosophical, the ‘Bath and Bristol Magazines,’ &c., which 
not only evinced his extensive acquirements in literature and 
science, but gave the brightest indications of his future success. 
His early intimacy with Dr. Trail, the able author of the ‘ Life 
of Dr. Robert Simson,’ no doubt contributed materially to in- 
fluence his course of study, and to direct his attention more 
particularly to the writings of the ancient geometers; but the 
restrictive effect to be apprehended from too close an adherence to 
ancient methods, was in no degree realized in the case of Pro- 
fessor Davies. On the contrary, “the soundness of his mathe- 
matical habits,” as Professor De Morgan forcibly expresses it, was 
thereby secured; and his subsequent writings afford ample 
testimony that his familiarity with the ancient analysis was 
fully equalled by his perfect command of the Cartesian methods. 
The ‘ Philosophical Magazine’ for August, 1826, contains the 
results of his researches on the “ Properties of the Trapezium :”— 
it is, in many respects, 2 remarkable paper. He refers to 
this discussion in his edition of Hutton, vol. ii., p. 227, and not 
long ago remarked, that the principle of employing “two tri- 
angles, constituted upon the opposite sides of a trapezium, 
each having its vertex in the other’s base,” which forms the 
principle feature of the method, had not been anticipated, or 
even subsequently employed, by any writer with whose works 
he was acquainted ; and the relations deduced from this discus- 
sion were shortly after applied with good effect in a paper on 
“Pascal’s Hexagramme Mystique,” printed in the November 
number of the same Magazine. His taste for antiquarian mat- 
ters had already manifested itself in a note on Sir John Hob- 
house’s “ Pentalpha,”’ prefixed to the former paper; and the 
introduction to the present one contains several indications 
that he had begun to examine the works of the continental 
geometers. Historical research was ever an attractive subject 
to him, nor did he fail on all legitimate occasions, to cite the 
authorities to whom he was indebted. The paper on the Hexa- 
gramme contains also an elegant geometrical discussion of 
Brianchon’s Theorem, which was here deduced independently, 
before he was aware of its previous existence in the ‘ Journal 
d@’Ecole Polytechnique. The corollaries, likewise, contain 
several theorems which have since been claimed by other 
authors. The ‘Philosophical Magazine’ for July, 1827, con- 
tains his final discussion of the “Symmetrical Properties of 
Plane ‘Triangles:” its object was the systematic deduction 
of the properties of the triangle, considered in relation to 
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its circumscribing circle, and the four circles of contact. A 
portion of the required figure had long been known as “ Hal- 
ley’s Diagram ;” several of its more obvious properties had been 
given in ‘Jones’s Synopsis Palmariorum Matheseos,’ and still 
more largely in the ‘ Mathematical Repository, O.S.,’ and in the 
“ Modern Geometry” in the ‘ Student.’ This discussion formed 
the germ of that elegant series of properties given in the Diaries 
for 1835-6 and 1842 under the title of “ Hore Geometrice,” 
the accompanying figures being “little more than Halley’s Dia- 
gram, all the sides of the triangle being treated, as preceding 
writers had treated the base only.” The remaining volumes of 
the third series of this Magazine, contain numerous articles from 
the pen of Professor Davies, embracing in turn almost every 
topic of geometrical interest ; but as many of these have since 
been partially incorporated with his subsequent writings, we pass 
on to notice his last series, entitled “ Geometry and Geometers,” 
Nos I.to VI. The first of these was published in June, 1848, 
and the whole series contains many interesting particulars 
respecting Dr. Simson, Dr. Stewart, Professor Simpson, and 
John Nourse. No. V. is a collated reprint of the celebrated 
preface from Pappus, respecting Euclid’s Porisms, and was in- 
tended more especially to “be of use to Mr. Potts and himself 
in preparing [their] notes of the [projected] translation of Dr. 
Simson’s Porisms.” It had been arranged that Mr. Potts 
should make the translation, “and write the opening essay con- 
taming the historical view of the subject, so far as could be 
gathered from the remains of the ancient geometry, and the 
writings of subsequent geometers. The algebraical investiga- 
tions of the Porisms” fell to the lot of Professor Davies, who 
was also to “ write an essay containing his own peculiar views 
on the subject, and the results of his speculations;” he had 
“already done the algebraical investigation,” when death put a 
period to his labours. He commenced his correspondence with 
Professor Leybourn’s ‘Mathematical Repository’ with the twenty- 
first number, and the last two volumes of that work abound 
with his varied researches. The solutions in the problem de- 
partment, both under his real name and several fictitious signa- 
tures, bear ample testimony to his ready use of the most im- 
proved methods of investigation. The theory of transversals, 
poles and polars, radical axes, conjugate section, &c., are taken 
up, geometrically or analytically as the case may require, in 
nearly all of which his superior skill in the use of these power- 
ful instruments of research, appears conspicuous. 

But these isolated discussions are by no means the most 
valuable portion of his contributions to this periodical. He 
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commenced his “ Researches in the Geometry of Three Dimen- 
sions,” and “Qn the Stereographic Projection,” historical and 
geometrical, in the fifth volume, and an examination of the 
authorities cited in these papers, independently of the origi- 
nality and elegance with which they are treated, will show an 
amount of reading, unequalled perhaps by any mathematician 
of the time. The works and methods of Monge, Hachette, 
Carnot, Cauchy, Dupin, Legendre, Chasles, &c., appear as 
“familiar as household words,” and he is not unfrequently suc- 
cessful in improving upon the models of these able continental 
geometers. The researches just noticed were concluded in the 
sixth volume of the ‘ Repository,’ the greater part of which was 
furnished by himself. Amongst the regular questions in this 
volume, short historical, critical, and mathematical discussions 
on Pascal’s Hexagram, Rule Surfaces, Spherical Loci, Poles 
of Similitude, Planes of Crystallization, Poles and Polars, Com- 
plete Quadrilaterals, Contact of Spheres, Intersections of Circles, 
Antique Hour Lines, &c., are profusely scattered ; and when it 
is further stated that these are mostly selections from still more 
copious materials, a slight estimate may be formed of the 
acquirements and energy of their gifted author. The same 
department also contains an extensive investigation of the pro- 
perties of the “Arbelon” of the ancients, im which many 
curious relations are deduced, in addition to those noticed in 
the ‘ Lemmata’ of Archimedes, and the ‘Mathematical Collec- 
tions’ of Pappus. His article on “Rule Surfaces” may be 
seen in the second portion of the same volume of the ‘ Reposi- 
tory.’ Its immediate purpose was to show what had been 
done on the subject, previous to its engaging the attention of 
the éléves of the Polytechnic School, and it furnishes another 
instance of Professor Davies’s unwearied exertions. The pre- 
liminary section only is given, containing a full description of 
the labours of Wallis, Wren, M. Parent, Newton, Brakenbridge, 
M.M. Mauduit, and Tinseau, interspersed with his own remarks 
on different points of the inquiry. Dr. Wallis had his attention 
drawn to the “ Cono-cuneus,” in 1661 or 1662, by Mr. Pett, 
one of His Majesty’s Commissioners for the Navy ; and it is 
observed that the practical results, “ after a lapse of nearly two 
centuries, furnish as good a rule as we yet possess for drawing 
the curve to lay down a ship upon.” The mathematical interest 
attached to the inquiry may be judged of from the names of 
those who made it a particular object of research, but its 
English origin and the principal points of interest had never 
been brought forward before the publication of this paper, which 
was justly termed, by Professor Young, “a very masterly in- 
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quiry into the history of these surfaces.” We now approach a 
series of investigations which, for elegance and originality, find 
few parallels in mathematical literature. Had the articles on 
“ Spherical Geometry,” in the ‘Repository,’ and the ‘ Supplement 
to Young’s Trigonometry,’ constituted the whole of Professor 
Davies’s writings, these alone would be sufficient to give repute to 
his name. Taking for his basis the researches of Professor 
Lowry, in the ‘Repository,’ Carnot’s ‘ Geometrie de Position,’ and 
his ‘ Essai sur le Theorie des Transversales,’ he not only deduced 
therefrom the spherical analogues of a great number of beautiful 
theorems, in plano, but extended his inquiries to a systematic 
treatment of Spherical Transversals, Conjugate Section, Radical 
Axes, &c., and developed to a considerable extent the beautiful 
properties of “ The Associated System of Triangles,” with which 
his name will ever remain inseparably connected. Besides these 
original communications, which must have cost him an immense 
amount of time and labour, he also translated Pascal’s ‘ Conics,’ 
Dr. Stewart’s ‘ Extension of Pappus,’ prop. 4, lib. 4; from the 
‘Edinburgh Physical Essays, 1754; and Jacobi’s ‘ Properties 
of Plane Triangles,’ for the third department of the same work. 
During most of this period, and even up to the time of his death, he 
was an indefatigable contributor to the ‘ Lady’s and Gentleman’s 
Diaries,’ sometimes under his real name, but more frequently 
under the disguise of some quaint designation, such as “ Pen-and- 
Ink,” “Proteus,” “Zephyr,” “Sidrophel,” “ Figaro,” “ Rev. 
Peter Twaddleton,” “ Knickerbocker,” “S.S.S.” and several 
others. His Essay on “The Equable Spherical Spiral,” and his 
“Geometrical Propositions,” fromthe‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ 
occur in the Appendices tothe ‘Gentleman’s Diary’ for 1836-7 ; 
the “ Determination of the Planes of Stratification,” in the 
‘ Diary’ for 1847 ; both the first and last of which took their rise 
from the circumstance of a simple case having been proposed 
for solution. More recently we have the valuable and now un- 
fortunately incomplete discussion on “ Radical Axes and Poles 
of Similitude,” in the ‘ Diaries’ for 1849-50-1. 

Professor Davies became a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh in 1831, and contributed several original and elaborate 
papers to their ‘Transactions. That on the ‘“ Geometrical 
Nature of the Hour Lines on the Antique Sun Dials” led to 
the discussion of the “ Equations of Loci traced on the surface 
of the Sphere,” and the development of a new system of spherical 
geometry, by means of spherical co-ordinates. A synopsis of 
the latter subject was prepared for publication in the same 
‘Transactions,’ but ultimately found its way into the ‘ Lady’s 
Diary for 1835-6 ;’ and although it was afterwards shown that 
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Professor Gudermann, of Cleves, had anticipated many of the 
principal results of the system, the honour of independent dis- 
covery is undoubtedly due to Professor Davies. The paper “On 
Dr. Stewart’s Geometrical Theorems,” in these ‘ Transactions,’ 
is especially worthy of notice, since it contains a most masterly 
specimen of the application of co-ordinate geometry to the 
doctrine of Porisms, and affords abundant proof that on this 
subject its author was unequalled by any living geometer. But 
it was not alone in pure geometry and its applications, which 
most frequently engaged his attention, that Professor Davies 
excelled ; he was equally happy in his treatment of physical 
inquiries, whenever particular circumstances or his own inclina- 
tions led him to enter upon them, as may be seen by his 
“ Researches on Terrestrial Magnetism,” in the ‘Transactions 
of the Royal Society of London,’ and his determination of the 
“Law of Resistance to a Projectile,” in the ‘ Mechanics’ 
Magazine.’ 

Professor Davies’s contributions, however, were not confined 
to the publications already enumerated: to ‘The Cambridge 
and Dublin Mathematical Journal’ he contributed several papers 
on “ Dr. Stewart’s Theorems,” and “ Descriptive Geometry ; ” to 
the ‘ Civil Engineer,’ amongst others, an able discussion “On 
the Doctrine of Ratio and Proportion, bemg a Review of an 
Algebra of Ratios.” ‘The Athenzum’ is indebted to the same 
source for various literary essays; whilst the well designed and 
opportune ‘Notes and Queries’ contains many articles of his, 
under the signatures “T.S.D.,” “ Brown-Rappee,” “ Pen-and- 
Ink,” &c., &c.; and in the last number of this Review is a brief 
paper on Logic, which was the last effort of his versatile pen. 
He became a correspondent to the ‘Mechanics’ Magazine’ 
as early as 1824, but his most valuable contributions to that 
journal are contained in several of the more recent volumes. 
The “Problems on Railway Cuttings” include elegant and 
general investigations of those formula from which earth- 
work tables are usually computed. The “Geometrical notes” 
were intended to embody the whole of the results of his long 
experience, and to embrace a complete analysis of the ‘Elements,’ 
and the views under which Euclid must have written them. 
Many of the “ Miscellanea Mathematica” bear evident marks 
of having emanated from himself, and the “ Geometry of the 
Line and Plane” was commenced for the purpose of supplying 
the deficiencies of Euclid’s eleventh book, which had been very 
forcibly pointed out in No. XIV. of that series of papers. This 
treatise was intended for separate publication, and would have 
supplied a much required desideratum in this department of 
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pure geometry. We have now glanced at the occasional labours 
only of Professor Davies as exhibited by his correspondence 
with the various periodicals of his time. We now proceed to 
mention his more permanent publications. The eleventh 
edition of Dr. Hutton’s ‘Course’ was published in 1836-7, and 
although the work was nominally under the editorship of Dr. 
Gregory, the principal alterations, additions, and improvements 
were the work of Professor Davies. In the first volume he added 
the articles on “ Detached Co-efficients ;” ‘‘ Synthetic Division ;” 
“the principal Criteria for the determination of the Roots of Equa- 
tions,” including Horner’s processes for the solution of numerical 
equations, several of which were here for the first time published 
in an elementary work. In the second volume he introduced a 
short sketch of the “ Associated System of Triangles,” and was 
at considerable pains “to enlarge the part which relates to the 
Conic Sections ; as well as to prepare an outline of the Geometry 
of Co-ordinates.” The “ Doctrine of Fluxions,’ however, was 
retained under the Newtonian notation, contrary to his wishes, 
he being unable to remove Dr. Gregory’s scruples respecting the 
unsatisfactory manner in which most writers develope the first 
principles of the Differential Calculus. Dr. Gregory’s objections 
may be seen at page 203, vol. ii., of this edition, where he 
characterises the conception “of a mathematical quantity as 
becoming greater or less, broader or narrower, more or less 
crooked, &c., without motion, [as| a greater mystery than even 
the boldest writer on Fluxions ever attempted to explain.” 
Continued importunities, however, so far induced Dr. Gregory 
to relax in his determination to preserve the Fluxional Calculus 
intact, as to permit the translation of a portion of Lubbe’s 
“ Lehrbuch des Héhern Kalculs” to be inserted as an Appendix 
to the ‘Course,’ but notwithstanding this concession, he con- 
stantly adhered to the practice of denoting differentials by a 
roman d instead of by an italic, agreeably to the usual practice. 

The great number and difficulty of the examples introduced 
into the work just noticed, led Professor Davies to undertake his 
next, and in some respects most valuable publication,—the 
‘ Solutions of the principal questions in Dr. Hutton’s Course of 
Mathematics ;? which was dedicated to his friend and colleague 
in an address equally creditable to his head and heart. It was 
the author’s “intention to lead the student to some acquaintance 
with the history of elementary mathematics, and of the successive 
steps through which the science has arrived at its present state ;” 
he was also “especially desirous to dwell upon the various 
methods of undertaking and conducting the solutions of different 
classes of problems, and of discussing their relative advantages 
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and peculiar adaptations ;” but for “want of sufficient space” 
he was “reluctantly compelled in a very great degree to forego 
these objects.” Notwithstanding repeated contractions, the 
work forms a portly octavo of 560 pages, enriched with 4,000 
solutions on nearly all subjects of mathematical interest and of 
various degrees of difficulty. The earlier portion gives an inter- 
esting summary of the Literature and Philosophy of Arithmetic; 
Synthetic Division is considerably expanded ; the various Criteria 
for Equations are examined more in detail; and Horner’s 
method of approximation to the Roots of Equations is more fully 
explained. The portion devoted to pure Geometry contains 
many elegant investigations, involving the leading properties of 
Poles and Polars, Radical Axes, Poles of Similitude, &. That 
apportioned to Trigonometry is enriched by many of the results 
of his own researches; whilst the exercises on Co-ordinate 
Geometry contain solutions of many of the most important 
problems of moderntimes. Hutton’s ‘Course’ has long formed 
the non-academic student’s text book, and the publication of this 
‘Key’ left him nothing to desire in the shape of illustration and 
example. We do not undertake to maintain that the work is 
free from defects, but we are prepared to submit, that as a whole, 
it fulfils its objects better than any similar publication with which 
we are acquainted. 

The first volume of the twelfth edition of Hutton’s ‘Course’ 
was published in 1841, entirely under the editorship of Pro- 
fessor Davies, who made it “for more than twelve months 

- + + the unremitting object of [his] entire labour.” 
The improvements introduced into the former edition are here 
retained, and considerable additions made to their number ;— 
the “doctrine of Ratio is put altogether mto a new, and (he 
persuades himself} a perfectly logical form;” the Practical 
Geometry is entirely re-composed ; while the chapter on “ Prac- 
tical Geometry in the Field” contains a series of problems of 
great importance to the military profession, to engineers and 
surveyors ; besides “in the Plane Trigonometry, nothing except 
the exercises for solution ” in the former edition is here retained; 
“ much of the phraseology, and the entire notation is modernised, 
and a considerable approach is made towards rendering the 
work consistent and systematic throughout.” The second 
volume of the same edition made its appearance in 1843, bear- 
ing the names of Dr. Hutton and Dr. Gregory on the title-page, 
but containing “not a single line of the original work.” Pro- 
fessor Davies ‘“‘ undertook only the ordinary duties of an editor 
—those of correcting the work for press, and reading the proofs 
—on corresponding pecuniary conditions;” but so desirous was he 
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to render the work “as complete as possible,” and in accordance 
with the improved state of mathematical science, that he was 
induced to compose an original work of no fewer than 560 
closely printed octavo pages! A glance at the table of con- 
tents is sufficient to show that this portion of the ‘Course’ 
contains an abundance of matter of the highest interest, com- 
prising as it does within the compass of a single volume, many 
of the most important methods and discoveries of modern 
geometers. He here embodied the principal results of his 
researches in Spherical Geometry, Spherical Transversals, &c., 
&c.; the Geometrical treatise on the Conic Sections received 
several important additions; the General Properties of the 
Conic Sections are added, including the doctrine of Poles and 
Polars, as collected from the works of Newton, Maclaurin, and 
the continental writers ; the Conoids of Revolution are treated 
at considerable length ; the Theory of Transversals, as applied 
to lines of the first and second orders, is pretty fully developed 
from the writings of Pappus, Desargues, Carnot, Brianchon, 
Monge, Hachette, and Chasles; the Geometry of Co-ordinates 
of two Dimensions forms a treatise of considerable extent, and 
contains the application of co-ordinates to a great number of 
the most interesting problems of modern times, including the 
application of the polar equations of the right line, here given 
“for the first time in any elementary work,” and a better form 
of the equation of the radical axis of two circles “than those 
given by Gaultier and Steiner;” the Fluxional Calculus is 
entirely discarded, and its place supplied by an ample treatise 
on the Differential and Integral Calculus, in which the principle 
of limiting, or as they are here termed tendent ratios, is employed 
in developing the first principles. The comprehensiveness of 
plan upon which this work was written, necessarily precluded 
a very full statement of first principles, and hence an objection 
has sometimes been raised that the work is not sufficiently 
adapted to elementary instruction. There may be some weight 
in this remark, but when it is considered that the second volume 
was not intended to be read until the first had been thoroughly 
mastered, it will readily be conceded that few difficulties present 
themselves of sufficient magnitude to deter the majority of stu- 
dents, whilst the choice selection of modern subjects of inquiry, 
many of which were here for the first time placed within the 
reach of the English student, and, above all, the elegant methods 
of treatment, not only counterbalance any real or imagi 

defects, but contribute to render it one of the most valuable 
additions to English mathematical literature. The ‘ Mathema- 
tician’ was the next work with which Professor Davies was 
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connected, his name appearing on the title page of the first 
volume as jomt editor with Dr. Rutherford and Mr. Fenwick. 
The first number contains his views on “Conditional Co-effici- 
ents, and om some Elementary Expansions,” together with the 
first portion of a masterly application of co-ordinates to the 
“ Algebraicab Investigation of Porisms,” most of the examples 
in the latter bemg selected from the writings of Playfair, Leslie, 
Noble, Wallace, Gompertz, and Chasles. Upon the completion 
of this paper, he furnished a proof of the process of Synthetic 
Division, and superintended the publication of Horner’s MS. 
paper “On Algebraical Transformation,” which had formerly 
been rejected by the Committee of Papers of the Royal 
Society of London; accompanying it by some introductory 
remarks and a few occasional notes. The fourth and several 
succeeding numbers contain his researches in the “ Modern 
Geometry,” in the first chapter of which he developes the 
doetrine of “Anharmonic Ratio,” founding his investigations 
on a proposition in Pappus’s ‘ Mathematical Collection,’ and 
the celebrated ‘Apercu Historique’ of M. Chasles. The 
second chapter is devoted to “The Section of Involution,” 
which is carried to a considerable length, and includes the results 
of Apollonius, Desargues, Maclaurin, and others. Both these 
dissertations are distinguished at once for originality and ele- 
gance, and have been pronounced by a competent authority 
(Mr. Salmon) as “the most complete account of Anharmonic 
Section and Involution,” to be found in the English language. 
He discontinued the editorship after the completion of the first 
volume, but did not on that account withdraw his support from 
the publication. The second volume includes a continuation of 
the “ Modern Geometry,” as applied to “the Rule Surfaces of 
the Second Order,” besides several interesting questions in the 
problem department, one of which (Ex. 106) furnishes an in- 
structive investigation of the properties of the complete spherical 
quadrilateral. Inthe third volume he treats on the “ Expansion 
of Imaginary Exponentials ;” on “'The Equation of the Common 
Tangent to two Circles ;” and furnishes the editors with the Rev. 
T. Gaskin’s “ Equation of a Conic Section through five given 
points,” and M. Chasles’s “ Construction of the three Problems 
of Section of Apollonius, by one uniform process.” These, how- 
ever, are but minor matters compared with the elaborate “ Histo- 
vical Notices respecting an Ancient Problem” published in the 
same volume. From the introductory remarks, these notices 
appear to have owed their origin to certain difficulties connected 
with the “Theory of the Porism,” which had been proposed by 
M. Chasles to Professor Davies, and have especial reference to 
Vou. LV.—No. I. G 
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the problem of inscribing “a triangle in a given circle, such 
that the sides produced, if necessary, shall pass through three 
given points,” with its extension to the Conic Sections and any 
polygon whatever. In this series of papers the labours of 
Lagrange, Lexell, L’Huilier, Carnot, Castillon, Euler, Fuss, Otta- 
jano, Malfatti, Brianchon, Gergonne, &c.; Poncelet, Simson, 
Noble, Lowry, Swale, Gaskin, Townsend, Hamilton, &e., on this 
subject are discussed in detail, with such consummate ability 
and extent of learning as to receive the well-merited comphi- 
ment of the Astronomer Royal of Ireland. 

We here close our enumeration of the labours of the lamented 
Professor Davies. Enough has been done to show that it was 
not by easy steps, or a fortuitous concurrence of circumstances, 
that he attained his high position in the ranks of science and 
literature, but by untirmg energy and a devotedness of purpose 
which rendered him superior to every obstacle. Possessed of 
great natural abilities, he was ever assiduous in their cultivation, 
until by the due exercise of a laudable ambition, they raised him 
from obscurity to occupy one of our most honourable official 
stations. To promote the cause of science by contributing to its 
more extensive diffusion, he sacrificed all minor considerations and 
pecuniary emolument. Most of the results of his long and labo- 
rious study were generously given to the public, without even a 
hope of reward beyond the grateful thanks of admiring students ; 
nor did he terminate his meritorious labours except with his life. 
The public at large owes a deep debt of gratitude for his almost un- 
paralleled exertions, the beneficial effects of which will not merely 
be felt by the present, but will materially influence future gene- 
rations. Let us hope that the liberality of the authorities will 
be extended to the family which has thus been prematurely 
bereaved of its only support: their bounties are never more 
worthily bestowed than when employed in relieving the neces- 
sities of the widows and orphans of those who have deserved so 
well of their country. 

In the present case it must not be forgotten, that all the 
best years of Professor Davies’s life were devoted to the public 
service, and that, too, with a degree of continuous energy that 
no physical suffering could admonish him to abate. He was 
regarded as a doomed man for the last six years of his painful 
existence. His complaint was bronchitis, aggravated by confine- 
ment to a locality by no means favourable to his recovery, 
and by the unremitting intensity of his intellectual labours. 
porte * devoted to the extension of science, both his money 
and his time were sacrificed to its interests; and as far as his 
means extended, he was liberal to all who applied to him; and 
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not only so, he would even seek out the neglected cultivators of 
science, and, by spontaneous exertions, mitigate their silent 
sorrows. These beautiful traits of private character may not be 
too minutely depicted here: the feelings of the living must be 
respected as well as the memory of the dead : but we may mention, 
that through his instrumentality and earnest appeals to the 
Government, to the Royal Literary Fund, and to other quarters, 
many have been raised from a state of poverty and suffering to 
that of comparative comfort. But we must terminate this article, 
for which we have to bespeak the indulgence of our readers. As 
he was one of the contributors to this Review, it would have been 
unseemly in us to allow the grave to close over Professor Davies 
without any reference to the event; and, as “the first of British 
geometers,” it would have been worse than unseemly to have 
omitted the opportunity of briefly sketching the extent of his 
scientific labours, and of thus showing the claims which his 
bereaved family have upon the generous consideration of the 
Government, in whose service so large a portion of those labours 
was expended. 








Art. 1V.—Letters on the Laws of Man’s Nature and Development. 
By Henry George Atkinson, F.G.S., and Harriet Martineau. 
London: John Chapman. 1851. 


N an age abounding in female writers of considerable merit, 
perhaps no one of them has rendered more important services 

to the community than Harriet Martineau. She has deservedly 
gained much honour as an able writer of fiction, an acute, patient 
thinker, and an excellent historian. After having, in no mean 
degree, helped the cause of progress, by popularizing political 
and economical science; in the “ History of the Thirty Years’ 
Peace”’ she will leave behind her the best record of a most im- 
portant period of national improvement. With such valid claims 
upon public regard, it was natural that the report of her having 
committed literary matrimony with Mr. Atkinson, and that 
their joint production on “ Man’s Nature and Developement” 
would soon be laid before the world, should excite more than 
common interest. We confess to having participated in this 
feeling, and should have rejoiced to find the work before us more 
free from views that we not only consider unphilosophical, but 
peculiarly calculated to unfit those who hold them for the eluci- 
dation of important truth. Both writers admire themselves and 
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each other very much, for their perfect freedom from prejudice ; 
and the perfection of philosophic character is supposed to consist 
chiefly in not having the slightest wish that any one thing should 
be true more than another. Whether the universe is divine or 
diabolic, whether its laws tend to good or evil,is all one to a 
philosopher, and he is just as well pleased to live under Satan as 
Jehovah, and as content with a concourse of atoms as with a 
benevolent and Almighty Will. Happily for mankind, it would 
be as easy for most of us to become oysters as philosophers of this 
imperturbable school. Truth is, of course, exalted, and believed 
to be identical with goodness; but the philosopher must always 
keep his mind open to hear, not only without murmurs of regret, 
but with suitable jubilation, that truth and mischief have a closer 
affinity. To start upon inquiries into the nature of man or the 
universe, with any hope or wish of tracing, more and more, the 
dominion of beneficence, is to disclose at the commencement a 
weakness of character that requires a large dose of pity, and 
would deserve contempt, were it not that “law,” as strict as the 
fates, has compelled the unfortunate anti-philosopher to be 
what he is; and in the new moral world, ruled over by our 
Osiris and Isis, absolute predestination shuts out the occasion 
of either praise or blame. In one of the earliest letters, Miss 
Martineau tells Mr. Atkinson— 


“T am not a whit alarmed at that declaration of yours, ‘that all 
the systems of the whole world are wrong.’ Sweeping as it appears, 
and presumptuous as many might pronounce it, it only shows you to 
have gone one step further than others. Everybody thinks that all 
the systems, but one, of the whole world are wrong, that one being 
the system that he upholds. At the same time, I believe you are more 
modest than they, in as far as you have no system to propound, but 
only an inquiry to propose.” 


Mr. Atkinson, however, propounds something like a system, 
and Miss Martineau appears thoroughly to agree with it. It 
commences physiologically with the drain, having previously dis- 
posed of mind by stating, that instinct, passion, thought, &c., 
are effects of organised substances. So satisfied is Mr. Atkinson 
of the non-existence of mind apart from matter, that he says— 


“The proof that mind holds the same relation to the body, that all 
phenomena do to material conditions (light, for instance, or instinct in 
animals), and that it is not some sort of brilliant existence lodged in 
the body, to be clogged and trammelled by earthly conditions, is to be 
found by all who will exert their senses and understandings, relieved 
from nursery prepossessions.” 
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The “ philosophical spirit ” does not seem either burdened with 
charity or modesty, and the cool way in which insfinct and light 
are at once assumed to be similar phenomena resulting from 
material conditions, exhibits as much love of a foregone conclu- 
sion, as adtuates the unphilosophical herd whose systems are 
briefly described as al/ wrong. Much trouble is taken to illuminate 
us on the subject of mind, thus,—-“ Mind is the product of the 
brain. It is not a thing having a seat or home in the brain, but 
it is the manifestation or expression of the brain in action; as 
heat and light are of fire, and fragrance of the flower.” Not- 
withstanding these fallacies, the chapters on brain possess con- 
siderable interest, and would have greater weight with the scientific 
reader if more reasons were given for the conclusions adopted. 
Since the discoveries of Gall, physiologists have for the most part 
abused and misrepresented phrenology; but they have been 
compelled to admit its truth, at least so far as the broad principle 
that different parts of the brain have different functions to fulfil ; 
and phrenologists themselves have gradually perceived the incom- 
pleteness of their views, and become a little more conciliatory to 
their opponents. Mr. Atkinson makes a great many additions 
to the old number of phrenological organs, and, amongst others, 
finds one that was designated by a somnambule, the “eye of the 
mind,” and which he states to be underneath the old organ of 
benevolence. 

The business of this mental eye is, “ to receive the result of the 
doings of the other faculties, or to be, properly speaking, the 
mind sense.” The whole chapter in which this and other 
matters are explained, is well worthy of perusal, even by those 
who deny the truth of phrenology ; and the mode in which the 
alleged discovery of the new organs has been made, should form 
the subject of scientific inquiry. Mr. Atkinson states, that they 
were made known to him by the testimony of somnambules, 
who could see what was going on in their heads, and by the 
experiments of phreno-mesmerism. Nothing, except their be- 
haviour to Harvey, and the delight with which many of them 
witnessed the alleged disproof of Dr. Lee’s real discoveries of the 
nerves of the uterus, could be more unphilosophical and bigoted, 
than the treatment which medical men have usually bestowed 
upon mesmerism. In every investigation intended to overturn 
its statements, whatever errors were proved on the part of its 
supporters, enough remained, that no scrutiny could diminish the 
value of, to demand the most patient research on the part of 
those whose peculiar business it 1s to understand the conditions 
of life, health, and disease. No subject presents greater prospects 
of utility, and none requires greater accuracy and care, and yet 
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with the exception of Reichenbach, scarcely any one who has 
distinguished himself in the fields of physical science, will ap- 
proach the subject. The reasons for this state of things are 
manifold, and while a “ fear of the folk,” and bigoted adherence 
to old notions, deters many, the conduct of the mesmerists them- 
selves, has in no small degree contributed to throw ridicule on 
their science. The book before us will not diminish this feeling 
of hostility, for it exhibits a wild tendency to generalize, whenever 
an ordinary article of faith can be contradicted, and gives no 
indication of that patient accuracy of experiment, that can alone 
win the respect of the scientific world. 

The frame of mind that Miss Martineau and Mr. Atkinson con- 
sider philosophical will not be very generally complimented with 
any such title, and when we find both of them ridiculing the idea 
of final causes after the manner of second-rate French savants, 
it will be pretty plain that they are insensible to the force of 
arguments that from generation to generation act convincingly 
upon the great bulk of mankind. “Fitness in nature, is no 
evidence of design ; that the lungs are fitted for breathing and 
the eye for seeing, is no more evidence of design, than that the 
seal is fitted to the impression, or that the two halves make the 
whole.” The confusion of ideas involved in supposing the phrase 
** the seal is fitted ¢o the impression,” is logically parallel to the 
previous one, that “ the lungs are fitted for breathing,” gives a 
fair notion of the inaccuracy of reasoning that abounds throughout 
the book. Having disposed of the human mind and denied final 
causes, there is much consistency in doing without an intelligent 
Creator; but not altogether liking to have their world made by a 
fortuitous concourse of atoms, our authors call in the aid of 
* Law,” a sort of universal Act of Parliament, passed by nobody, 
and for no object. Mr. Atkinson says, “God is the substance of 
law and origin of all things,” which looks somewhat theistic, but 
in another place he exclaims, 


“ The idea of a God and ruler is essential in rude and barbarous 
times, just as the idea of loyalty may be essential, though the king is 
never seen, and the fear of hell may be useful, as the fear of the gallows 
is useful in barbarous times like the present.” 


And again, 


“TI cannot believe in a manufacturing God as implied in the idea of 
a Creator and a creation, nor can I believe in any beginning or end 
to the operations of nature. The cause in nature and of nature is 
eternal and immutable. The earth and the stars may pass away into 
other forms, but the law is eternal.” 


We find nothing to indicate that this mode of speaking is 
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merely a protest against the irreverent ideas of physical, carpen- 
ter-like workmanship in creation, which some persons still enter- 
tain; taken in conjunction with other passages, it amounts to a 
denial of all the leading ideas that distinguish theism from 
atheism. In another sentence, we find, “ I do not say, therefore, 
that there is no God; but that it is extravagant and irreverent to 
imagine that cause a person.” There is, again, no evidence that 
it is against the error of confounding Divine with human perso- 
nality that Mr. Atkinson contents himself with protesting; it 
appears to us that, in his “cause” or “law,” he will admit no 
consciousness of any kind. 


*‘ Philosophy,” he remarks, “finds no God in nature ; no personal 
being or Creator, nor sees the want of any ; nor has a God revealed 
himself miraculously ; for the idea is in the minds of most savage 
nations, because under like influences, like effects will occur.” 


The sublime ignorance of any other “philosophy,” than that 
particular specimen resident in himself is very characteristic of 
the state of mind in which the whole book appears to have been 
written. The preceding extracts are from Mr. Atkinson’s letters, 
but they express sentiments in which Miss Martineau fully 
concurs. In one of her epistles we find her telling her co-philo- 
sopher— 


“ For me it is enough that I am what I am, something far beyond 
my own power of analysis and comprehension. By what combination 
of elements or actions of force I came to be what I am, does not at all 
touch my personal complacency, or interfere with my awe of the 
universe.” 


And after hearing some of Mr. Atkinson’s opinions on this 
matter, she thus addresses him— 


“T am glad I asked in what sense you used the words ‘God,’ 
‘ origin,’ &c., for your reply comes to me like a refreshing sympathy, 
as rare as it is refreshing. ...... There is no theory of God, of 
an author of nature, of an origin of the universe, which is not utterly 
repugnant to my faculties—which is not, to my feelings, so irreverent 
as to make me blush—so misleading as to make me mourn.” 


There is no reason to doubt for one moment, that the authoress 
has here given a true picture of the state of her mind, with re- 
lation to theological truth; and both writers are as eloquent 
upon the delightful sensations produced by their conversion from 
more orthodox to their present views, as evangelical dissenters, 
when first touched by super-natural grace. We have no sym- 
pathy with those who would compel any human being to stifle 
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his convictions or smother their utterance. That faith can be 
worth little that will not stand discussion, or the assertion of 
opinions that contradict it ; and were it not for diversity of belief, 
and the action of mind on mind that takes place in consequence, 
truth would lose it vital influenee upon the human race. What- 
ever is honestly a and felt should be freely told; when it 
is erroneous, better by far that it should speedily come into 
collision with the wiser and sounder views of other men, than 
that it should lie secretly festering in the mind that gave it birth. 
Persons sworn in to defend creeds and articles, may find any kind 
of ventilation or discussion dangerous to their craft; but while 
minor points of belief change from day to day, the broad basis of 
theism, upon which they rest, grows wider and deeper the more 
it is assailed. Thoroughly outspoken doubt or disbelief, is 
neither so infectious nor so pernicious as the latent infidelity that 
often lurks beneath the cassock of the priest, or the smart Sunday 
coat of his genteel disciple. The letters before us present the 
legitimate consequences of their first proposition, and in them 
most thinkers will find that very satisfactory kind of refutation, 
a reductio ad absurdum. The denial of personal existence to the 
Cause of all phenomena, is aptly associated with a denial of what 
is usually considered an essential element of human personality— 
permanent conscious identity. ‘ Identity,” says Mr. Atkinson, 
“is a matter of memory ;” and he states personal identity to be 
merely “a reproduction of the same type,” and considers that 
a single case of false identity, like a man fancying himself a piece 
of glass, takes away all reliance or argument as to the continuity 
or unity of being from the ordinary sense of identity. After this 
our readers will not be surprised that although in the new 
philosophic world, atoms are allowed to be indestructible, 
personal immortality is considered a very foolish fallacy. Miss 
Martineau tells Mr. Atkinson— 


“ As to the fallacy of all arguments for a conscious existence after 
death, I agree with you entirely ; I think that not only is the desire 
taken for evidence, but the desire itself is a factitious thing.” 


According to the custom which prevails throughout the book, 


and which might have Jed to an economical abbreviation, Mr. 
Atkinson replies :— 


“TI quite agree with what you say about the idea of another life. 
The desire of a future existence is merely a pampered habit of mind, 
founded upon the instinct of self-preservation. It is a longing, and 
those who have it are like drunkards or children,” 


And this mere negation is the subject of most enthusiastic 
commendation :— 
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“Is there nothing in thet faith which seeks for happiness out of 
self in the happiness of others and the glories of nature—content that 
in death the sense of personality shall pass away, and that you shall 
be as you were before you were—in a sleep for evermore !” 


Strange and wonderful is the power of self-delusion! Here 
wé have two clever, withtienell goidin, persuading themselves 
that they experience extraordinary raptures mingled with the 
most exquisite philosophic ealm, from believing that unconscious 
matter is the cause of conscious thought, that the truest human 
affection is nothing worthier than the love of a spoonful of nitric 
acid for a copper halfpenny, and that annihilation is the most 
satisfactory end of human life. From such views both the 
intellect and the heart of man will recoil with well-founded disgust 
—his logical powers will perceive the absurdity of the argument, 
and his taste and affections will lead him to exclaim with 
Wordsworth :— 
——* Great God! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a ereed outworn ; 
So might I standing on this pleasant lea 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus, rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.” 


The new lights promised by our authors turn out to be chiefly 
composed of very old-fashioned rays of darkness, and, after a 
careful perusal, many will come to the conclusion that the way to 
be a modern philosopher, is to quote the ancients, praise Bacon, 
and talk “ bosh.” 

Apart from its metaphysics and theology, the book contains 
several interesting narrations of peculiar conditions of the human 
organisation, and had they been described with more minute- 
ness, and a little stronger evidence given of capacity for accurate 
scientific observation, its value would have been much increased. 
In one chapter is an account of a lady, blind from her birth, but 
able to see in her sleep :— 


“ She says, the perception she has in her sleep is intense and clear, 
and quite distinct from all other impressions and ideas arising from 
them. She likens the sparkling light to brilliant music, 
and shade to grosser sounds.” 


Some further information is given concerning this lady, but 
searcely sufficient to make any impression upon those whose 
minds are not previously prepared for the reception of such 
facts. The conditions hechehdly necessary for the exercise of 
the various senses is one of the most interesting problems of 
modern physiology, and an accurate investigation of this lady’s 
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case, if it ended in proving that she was under no delusion in 
supposing that she really did see in her sleep, would have been a 
most valuable addition to our present stock of knowledge ; but, 
unfortunately, Mr. Atkinson seems to think his negative philo- 
sophy of more consequence than good positive facts. It is by 
such means that men of science are driven away from the very 
confines of mesmerism, and that we go on from year to year 
leaving some of the most wonderful phenomena of life and orga- 
nisation to be investigated only by persons whose accuracy is 
questioned when their veracity is unimpeached. 


The sense of time in somnambulists is illustrated by the follow- 
ing stories :— 


“J remember going to see a sleeper wake who had been sleeping 
three days, and had said she should wake precisely at six o’clock the 
third evening. Several of us were talking round the bed, paying no 
attention at the time, when she rose up in her bed and opened her 
eyes, and instantly the church clock close by struck the hour. I had 
a patient sleeping when I was obliged to leave, intending fully to 
return within an hour, and I bade my servant look into the room and 
see that the patient remained quiet. Immediately after I had left the 
house she rose from her chair, and walking to the window and looking 
after me said, ‘He thinks that he will return in an hour, by seven 
o'clock, but he will not return till eleven minutes past nine, I shall go 
to sleep and get up again to see him return.’ ” 


The writer goes on to say that he was unexpectedly detained, 
and his patient’s prediction proved exactly right. Here again 
is a statement demanding very exact corroboration. We see 
no reason to disbelieve it, having convinced ourselves of the truth 
of the class of phenomena to which it belongs, but many will 
treat this, and similar wonders, as errors greedily swallowed, 
according to some natural law of compensation, to make up for 
the rejection of much evident truth. When a somnambule sees, 
or fancies that she sees spiritual beings, Mr. Atkinson readily 
pronounces it to bea delusion, but when she sees her own internal 
organs, he is all faith. It must be evident tc any thinking per- 
son, and is readily admitted by the best mesmerists, that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to guard against deception in somnambulic cases. 
Even when the patient is honest, there is extraordinary chance 
of self-delusion, and the excited nervous condition is peculiarly 
favourable to that mental state in which the improbable and 
extravagant is most readily supposed to be the true. The progress 
of scientific discovery in the domain of imponderable matter, 
prepares us to believe, that forces analogous to light, heat, and 
the several electricities, are far more abundant and various than 
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can, even now, be proved, and although the eye may remain the 
only organ by which light is correctly appreciated, it is more than 
probable, that the action of other agents, upon other organs, 
may produce analogous impressions, or even by a secondary 
action, give rise to the actual condition of sight. No single 
force is developed alone, and we are yet ignorant of the conditions 
under which light becomes visible to us at all, and it would not 
surprise us if it should one day be demonstrated, that we have 
no capacity for beholding pure light, but that it only becomes 
visible when other forces are acting at the same time. It is by 
studying the experiments of Reichenbach, those of Faraday on 
the electricity of crystals, and the best authenticated cases of mes- 
meric action, in their mutual relation, that we are likely to place 
ourselves upon the right track for important discovery. Miss 
Martineau and Mr. Atkinson, find in mesmerism a confirmation 
of their material and negative views, and they are led to consider 
that matter alone has a positive existence, by the very class of phe- 
nomena that in other minds have produced the! strongest 
collateral proof that mind only is real and eternal. In this there 
is nothing unnatural, for that state of mind which finds it more 
reasonable to ascribe the origin of thought to physical forces, 
than to suppose physical forces the creatures of intelligence, is 
likely to be affected by many circumstances in a manner which 
is not natural, and can scarcely be considered sane. 

The probable cause of the fallacies in which the book abounds, 
is the attempt to arrive at the highest truth by an exclusively 
intellectual process, and a disbelief that the noblest feeling and 
the most vivid imagination are tendencies towards objective 
_ Teality. The intellect has its superstitions, as well as the moral 
and imaginative faculties; and in both cases the cure can be 
found only in bringing the whole mind to bear upon the objects 
of its thought. It usually will be found, that those who take 
refuge in negative philosophy, are either deficient in sympathetic 
faculties, or have had them crushed by early disappointment; 
at least such has been the case with many whom we have known. 
The world treats all who differ from it with injustice, and is 
equally ready with terms of reproach against those who wish to 
benefit it, by means rather above its prejudices, and those who 
with bad motives, are ever intent upon evil actions. The authors 
of the book before us, will come in for a full share of unreasoning 
intolerance; and priest-ridden people, when they find their 
creed denied, will be apt to search the police reports with diligence, 
to see whether Miss Martineau has ec a church, or Mr. 
Atkinson picked a pocket. Fortunately, speculative thoughts 
Kiave no such influence on practical life; and opinions, however 
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erroneous, if honestly arrived at in a search after truth, will very 
rarely, if ever, diminish a single safeguard of virtuous conduct, 
At a time when popery gains converts, and even in London well 
educated people believe that marble statues move their eyelids, 
and old paintings transpire drops of blood, it is natural that the 
negative pole of faith—if we may so term it—should exhibit 
unusual power. After all, our authors are not without some 
strong tinge of orthodoxy; their fatalism is a first cousin to 
Calvinistic predestination, and man is spoken of as having such 
a natural fancy for error, as would gratify the defenders of the 
dogma of original sin. 

It is but fair, in conclusion, to mention, that in the preface 
Miss Martineau states the volume to be merely expository, 
omitting, for the sake of brevity, both evidence and argument. 
We have perused it very carefully, and believing its metaphysics 
and theology to be its most characteristic features, we have en- 
deavoured to give a clear account of them. In so doing we have 
freely expressed our conviction of their fallacy, and hope that 
those of our readers who agree with us in condemnation, will 
agree also in appreciation of the honesty and boldness with which 
unpopular thoughts have been frankly outspoken. 


Art. V.—1. Taschenbuch der Neuesten Geschichte. Von Robert 
Prutz. Dessau. 1851. 


2. Zur Geschichte des Ungararischen Freiheits Kampfes, Authen- 
tische Berichte. Leipzig. 1850. 

3. Die Preussiche Revolution. Von Adolph Stahr. 

4. Programme de I Opposition Parlementaire de la Ditte Hon- 
growe en 1847. Par Frederick Szarvadi, Secretaire de la 
Legation Hongroise auprés de la Republique Francaise. 


“ i continent is not yet ripe for constitutional freedom. 
Brought up under the tutelage of a police, the bulk of the 


people do not even wish to be constitutionally governed, and the 
slightest release from absolutism would plunge them into anarchy. 
A strong German confederation or union, founded upon popular 
rights and liberal principles, would derange the balance of power ; 
but while Germany is governed upon absolutist principles, there 
is little fear of even commercial competition, and its state of 
political darkness will make our Whig twilight look like a noon- 
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7 of liberty, and the mouths of the radicals will be easily 


“Thus. runs the reasoning of that short-sighted policy that drags 
England down from the height of her glorious mission, to assist 
in developing the liberties of Europe ; and the system of sluggish 
indifference that it inculcates throws upon our nation the odium 
of complicity in the work of absolutism, and will, if persisted in, 
undermine the moral and material interests of the country. To 
corroborate this statement, we shall not confine ourselves to the 
illustration of the events of the last great convulsion, but cast a 
retrospective glance at the previous condition of the countries 
interested, and shall trace back to its commencement the history 
of the constitutional party, especially in Prussia and Hungary, 
the two countries which, by religious and political affinities, have 
the greatest claim upon the sympathies of England; and as the 
German Diet (Bundestag) is being reinstated in all its ancient 
power, we shall commence with elucidating that fertile cause of 
all the evils that Germany has suffered since 1815. 

The system of absolutism as created by the treaties of that year, 
was founded upon a basis alike adverse to national and liberal 
ideas, and it grew intolerable as the people became aware that 
their noblest feelings of patriotism had been fraudulently converted 
into instruments of their own thraldom. When the princes called 
upon the people to rise in arms in defence of their national 
liberty against a foreign despot, the call was answered with an 
enthusiasm equalled only bythe embarrassment of their sovereigns. 
All the noble spirits of Germany animated their countrymen to 
fight for national existence, and every strong arm hastily seized a 
weapon to expel the mvader. Even Hungary, the long ill-treated 
Hungary, forgot, as she had always done when her king was in 
distress, her own grievances, multiplied and aggravated since 
1625, by the perjury of the Hapsburgs, and repelling the flatter- 
ing inducements of the modern Alexander, unsheathed the sword 
in her monarch’s defence. The Hungarian and German nations 
thought the gratitude of their sovereigns a sufficient guarantee 
for the reward of their devotion ; they saw their most eminent 
men, their most popular poets, the glory and boast of their 
country, at the head of the enthusiastic movement, and they could 
not at such a moment brood over the injustice of the past, or 
make prudent preparations for the safety of the future. More- 
over, had not all their princes guaranteed most solemnly, that the 
triumph of their arms should be the triumph of liberty ? 

Napoleon’s crown fell, the continent was freed from his yoke, 
and the duty of organizing German liberty devolved upon the 
Congress of Vienna. The conferences resulted in the Germanic 
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Diet, the dismemberment of Germany, the autocracy of princes, 
and the stop to all progress, for the fetters then imposed pre- 
vented any free movement of the people, or of such rulers as 
might be weak enough to remember their promises. 

The Vienna Congress foresaw, with a psychological perspicacity 
that did it credit, that some princes might be impelled by per- 
sonal character to give a fair consideration to the wishes of their 
subjects, and to prevent this mischief the Frankfort Diet was 
invested with the power of interfering, or, as it was expressed in 
diplomatic slang, with “the officious control over the interior of 
the minor states.” 

This policy seemed the more urgent, as there was, on the part 
of Prussia, a manifest bias towards liberalism, which at a future 
period might prove fatal to the agglomeration of states that had 
been shuffled together, and the Diet was to be responsible for 
upholding a system of absolutism. Such an arrangement was joy- 
fully hailed by the princes and petty autocrats, as affording an 
excellent excuse for arbitrary proceedings and breach of promise 
towards their subjects. The disappointment of the people was 
only equalled by their previous enthusiasm, and that they did not 
immediately burst into revolution, is partly to be ascribed to the 
exhaustion consequent upon their great exertions, and partly to 
the hopes that were founded upon the individual character of 
some of the sovereigns. Moreover, the heroism evinced during 
the war of liberation generated amongst the people a spirit of 
self-reliance, that they believed would be respected by their 
rulers, and lead to concessions that had not previously been 
contemplated. 

But the contrary took place, for the princes beheld with fear 
that popular strength which had so recently been the means of 
their own deliverance, and in their minds Suede was not the 
enemy but the child of the French Revolution. The reforms he 
introduced in Rhenish Prussia they considered revolutionary, 
and their object was to destroy revolution in its very cradle. 
The reactionary line of policy pursued by the restored Bourbons 
was partly instigated by the revengeful spirit of the French 
aristocracy, and partly by command of their continental protectors, 
who could not pursue another course in their own dominions. The 
counter-revolution began in France, but did not exclusively 
proceed from France, for it was a general European movement. 
‘The re-established absolutists held their saturnalia all over the 
continent ; but their great object was not considered accomplished 
while a gleam of the revolutionary spirit remained. The German 
princes made their subjects pay for the ignominy which they 
themselves had suffered from Sone and enthusiasm for 
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German liberty, which a few months before had been glorified 
as a virtue, was now stigmatized as a crime. 

Men like Gérres, Arndt, and others, could expect no better 
treatment than was bestowed upon the people whom their in- 
spiration had animated to take arms in defence of their sovereign, 
and they speedily atoned in dungeons or in exile for their un- 
suspecting credulity in the gratitude of princes. The spirit 
of liberty thus violently banished from civil life, found an asylum 
amid the altars of science, and was exclusively fostered in the 
universities, where a young generation was growing up to recover 
the lost liberties of their fatherland. The Briidershaften, or 
fraternities of the German universities, were of great importance 
in fostering that feeling of unity and common interest that has 
since increased throughout the whole nation, and the constitution 
of the minor states was more favourable to the working of such 
associations than might have been expected under the general 
circumstances. Such states as Hesse, Baden, and others, had 
been blessed with a somewhat constitutional form of government, 
partly on account of the greater political progress made by this 
part of Germany after the introduction of French institutions, 
and partly because their miniature dimensions gave them an 
inoffensive appearance. Prince Clemence Metternich soon found 
the movement towards liberty, manifested by the scientific 
German youth, rather troublesome, and it was easy to impute to 
the Studenten-schaften all kinds of demagogue tendencies that were 
far from their thoughts, and by such means he harked on the 
docile Diet, and, by imprisonments and confiscations ex masse, 
freedom was hunted out of her last refuge. The German nation 
then began to perceive that her constitutional liberty (for the 
government organs continually reminded the ungrateful people 
that constitutions had been granted to them) would remain a 
mere chimera, if that form of government was to be confined to 
the smaller states, who could in no way exercise a decisive in- 
fluence over the affairs of the whole country, and the liberal 
politicians all perceived that one of the greater powers must 
adopt a constitutional system if the perils of revolution were to 
be averted. That Austria should so act was out of the question ; 
her government was not only opposed to the very semblance of 
constitutionalism, but was inimical to Germany proper. Further- 
more, the peculiar composition of her empire, made up of so 
many different countries with separate nationalities, made it 
more difficult for Austria, than for any other state, to become the 
representative of the constitutional principle in nesponings In 
addition to this, her centre of gravity lay in the non-German 


provinces, and Metternich was not the man from whom the adop- 
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tion of such a principle could be expected. The system of this 
then powerful minister consisted in upholding absolutism, by 
constantly neutralizing the separate German powers, and the 
different nationalities in the Austrian provinces. He was un- 
willing that the German spirit should prevail in Austria, fearing, 
that by association with its eongenial element in Germany proper, 
it might grow powerful enough to prove fatal to absolutism. 

By parallel policy, he would not suffer any of the non-German 
nationalities in the Austrian dominions to reach their full deve- 
lopment, lest the centre of gravity of the empire should be 
removed still further from the west, and cause Austria to lose 
her hold on Germany. Accordingly, the several nationalities 
(Sclavonic, Hungarian, &c.), were only allowed just enough scope 
to mar each other’s progress, and out of a motley mixture of 
divers manners, customs, municipal and local institutions, creeds, 
traditions, jealousies, and prejudices—out of a Babel of more 
than fifteen languages, each with its own national literature, was 
to be formed that nonsensical fiction of Austrian nationality, 
which was expected to prove the base of the Austrian empire as 
created in the year 1804! Metternich succeeded for a time in 
making Austria appear a double-headed monster, turning towards 
Germany its German, and towards its non-German provinces its 
Austrian face, tattooed with many varied colours, and thus the 
influence of the empire was equally maintained towards the east 
and the west. But the result, as might have been foreseen, was 
by no means satisfactory; for, by systematically neutralizing her 
own natural powers, Austria fell into state of total inertia, and in 
the midst of uninterrupted peace made slender progress mate- 
rially, and as little intellectually. The idea on which his: govern- 
ment was based being a complete negation, it could be produc- 
tive of no good, and the little vitality it could exhibit was wasted 
in keeping up ruinous military establishments, and not less costly 
hosts of public and secret spies. Austria could not even rely 
upon her aristocracy, who, for the interest of their landed pro- 
perty, were obliged to display a leaning towards nationality, for 
which they reaped the sincere acknowledgments of the people, 
while at court only such of them were treated with favour as 
stooped to add to their hereditary title—often older than that of 
the Hapsburgs—an official one; or who, in other words, were 
willing to exchange their social independence for a brilliant 
slavery. It was, therefore, natural, that the hopes of Germany 
should be turned towards the second great power, Prussia. 
Although this state had been formed by annexing different con- 
quered elements, the process of its development was so emi- 
nently German, that it was deservedly considered the centre of 
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German civilization. While Austria, since the abortive Ger- 
manizing efforts of the Emperor Joseph II., attempted to base 
her existence on the ruin of all nationalities—that is, upon no 
nationality at all—Prussia attained her object by a steady perse- 
verance in Germanizing her Sclavonic subjects; and it is a fact, 
that the formerly purely Polish province of Posen is now much 
more German than Austrian Poland (Gallicia). Prussia used 
every means, and avoided no sacrifices to accomplish this object ; 
thus, to cite only one instance, the larger Polish landed proprie- 
tors were induced to sell their estates to the government, who 
divided them into smaller portions, and sold them in allotments, 
often under cost price, to German settlers, which greatly encou- 
raged German immigration. 

Germany looked, therefore, for its salvation to Prussia, which, 
by civilization, nationality, and religion, seemed destined by 
Providence to uphold the banner of constitutional freedom. The 
well-known patriarchal spirit was then so strong in the hearts of 
the German people, that they manifested their ardent wishes 
rather by slight indications than by determined demands, and 
they hesitated to remind the old Frederick William III. of his 
promises, hoping that the founder of the Kastengeist (esprit du 
corps) in the army and bureaucracy, would grant from his own 
impulse what, to all appearance, would soon be an unavoidable 
concession. The longer the wished for reforms remained un- 
realized, the more strongly and generally was their necessity felt, 
and a school of political and economical writers arose, who made 
it their noble task to keep public opinion constantly alive to the 
question of German unity, while the Frankfort Diet, reduced to a 
mere registering machine for Austrian ordinances, represented 
unity, only by uniformly opposing every movement towards the 
realization of coiistitutional liberty. Prussia, although embarked 
in the same absc’ .cist system as Austria, looked with no evil eye 
upon the powerful efforts of the patriotic party to form a more 
rational bond of union than that at Frankfort, with its own power 
at the head. The Hohenzollern were well aware that Austria had 
not recovered from the loss of the Silesian provinces, and that 
Papal Austria had not overcome her aversion to the Protestant 
religion, with its necessarily implied ideas of progress; and they 
kept alive in Germany a feeling of hostility to the Hapsburgs, 
from which they hoped, in due time, to reap profitable fruits. 
Under such circumstances, the French revolution of July, 1830, 
could not fail to produce a great effect in Germany, where a 
similar outbreak was only prevented by the hesitation of the 
people, and the personal respect felt for the old king. Besides, 
in the face of new dangers, the German princes renewed their old 
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promises, and the hopes of Prussia were especially directed 
towards the heir apparent, who was believed to be a high-spirited 
and liberal-minded prince. The lesser German states were the 
most affected by the events of 1830, and even the Diet could 
not prevent constitutionalism from rapidly gaining ground 
among them. 

From this time the tendencies of German liberalism took ano- 
ther direction and a wider scope. The exclusively German and 
purely national ideas of 1812 to 1815, yielded to a perception 
that the condition of the continent indicated that the constitu- 
tional bond must be an universal one to insure success, and this 
idea gave rise to the party commonly called Young Germany. 
Many sections of the old exclusive national party, as it was 
called, could not forget their accustomed Gallophobious hue-and- 
ery against France, while Young Germany contended that now 
she had recovered her constitutional liberty, she deserved to be 
considered as a sister nation, and one who offered a striking 
reply to the trite sophism of the absolutists, that constitutional 
government was an exotic plant that could only thrive in the 
fogzy climate of England. Young Germany gained many ad- 
herents by the truth of these arguments, and as the Gallophobia 
subsided, public opinion was increasingly employed in scruti- 
nizing domestic grievances, and the melancholy fate of Poland 
indicated the dangers that awaited their own country. The 
exertions of the advanced liberal party were .not only directed 
against that rotten body, the Frankfort Diet, but against the 
whole compact of the treaties of 1815, by virtue of which Russia 
and Austria held Poland and Italy chained like Prometheus to the 
rock of absolutism; and the impassioned strictures which had 
been directed against France were now applied to St. Petersburg 
and Vienna. Thus the idea of German unity assumed a more 
general and powerful character, being associated with the libera- 
tion of Italy and Poland, and people looked to England for the 
rescue of the former, and of the latter to France. The policy of 
Louis Philippe soon disenchanted the friends of liberty, as it 
became apparent that he preferred making concessions to his 
brother sovereigns, to forming such an alliance with England as 
would have compelled them to pursue a constitutional course. 
The general and ardent thirst for constitutional liberty, far from 
being checked by disappointment, followed the general law of 
natural desires and was increased by the obstacles that opposed 
it. The German sovereigns acknowledged the mutual responsi- 
bility principles of Young Germany by taking care that their 
own subjects should always pay for the folly of their trans- 
Rhenish neighbours—every emeute in Paris was followed by 
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wholesale imprisonments in Berlin, and every attempt on the 
life of Louis Philippe formed an excuse for fresh measures of 
coercion at home; and after the subjugation of Poland, we see 
the triad of the Holy (?) Alliance, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
walking hand-in-hand, dragging their subjects through the old 
dreary byeways of absolutism and tyranny. In Prussia the 
bureaucracy grew daily more powerful, and in the same propor- 
tion a rankling fermentation of popular feeling increased even 
without the slightest incitement on the part of the liberals. There 
was, however, one hope in the successor of Frederick William 
III., and this hope upheld the proverbial and sometimes sheepish 
patience of the German Michael.* It is a remarkable charac- 
teristic of this philosophic individual to forget (as in 1848) the 
aide toi principle, and expect that liberty will be provided by the 
voluntary action of the kings—a mode of proceeding that tells 
more for the peaceableness of his disposition than for the prac- 
tical character of his intellect or the quality of his self esteem. 

Germany’s last hope was destined to prove an ignominious 
illusion, for when, in 1840, Frederick William ascended the 
throne of his ancestors, the power of the army and bureaucracy 
was sufficiently powerful to check the then apparent good will of 
the young king, and he, who a few months before his accession 
to the throne consulted with the most eminent members of the 
liberal party, on the propriety of giving to the country a consti- 
tution like that of England, rather than like that of France, was 
soon led, under the tutorship of the system, to confess himself 
openly a friend of absolutism, and discoursed as eloquently about 
“ Divine right,” as he lately did on constitutional liberty, from 
which Prussia became as far removed as Austria herself. 

The establishment of the Zollverein (or customs’ union) con- 
tributed much to strengthen the desire for German unity, by 
illustrating the advantages it could afford to the material and 
moral interests of the country, while the revolting apostacy of 
the king created a general feeling of the necessity of radical 
reform, and the belief that a great change was at hand became 
daily more popular. This change was expected to take place at 
the deaths of Louis Philippe and Metternich, who were regarded 
as the pillars of the existing system. The people looked to these 
events like a spendthrift heir, who expects, with Christian 
patience happily tempered with certainty, the decease of a rich, 
but indifferent relation. Metternich seemed to share the general 
belief, but hoped that he should be allowed to enjoy his glory 
for the term of his natural life. The events of 1848 were foreseen 





* A nickname, like John Bull. 
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—nay, expected—and yet they took the world by surprise. No 
party was sufficiently prepared either for attack or defence. 
Governments, secure in stupid blindness, actively accelerated 
the convulsion they had so long been anxious to avert, while the 
may! had not the slightest idea of a sanguinary revolution. 

ey thought that the two obnoxious men were growing old, and 
would enjoy their last days in peace, and that, when they disap- 
peared from the stage, constitutional liberty would achieve an 
easy and bloodless triumph. Such an expectation was far less 
unpractical than might seem, for, as all parties were agreed upor. 
the main point of constitutional liberty, all other questions pro- 
mised an easy solution, as soon as the chief abettor of division— 
the great apostle of divide et impera—should be laid with his 
fathers. Nowhere was the belief in a general constitutional 
regeneration so strong as in those provinces of Austria where 
absolutism was at its climax, for where oppression was greatest, 
there hope was strongest that relief was at hand. 

We must now bestow a little closer examination upon the 
policy of Metternich. The various Austrian provinces formerly 
possessed more or less of constitutional elements, but they became 
absorbed in the bureaucratic system, which, under Joseph II., 
assumed the most legal, and under Metternich, the most unprin- 
cipled form. Whatever Joseph attempted, with his eccentric 
impatience for the advancement of civilization, Metternich em- 
ployed for the debasement of the people, but the well intentioned 
despotism of the one, and the unprincipled absolutism of the 
other, stumbled over the same obstacle—the constitution of 
Hungary. During the lapse of centuries this constitution had 
become so inwoven into the life of the people, that it was able to 
resist the treacherous intrigues of Metternich, as well as the frank 
and manly but inconsiderate efforts of Joseph. Finding his 
machinations fail, Metternich resolved to make the powers of the 
constitution subservient to its destruction, and thenceforth acted 
upon his baleful system of neutralization. Since the accession of 
the Hapsburgs to the throne of Hungary, their efforts were con- 
tinually directed to destroy that constitution which, by their 
coronation-oath, they were sworn to maintain, and since the Battle 
of Mohacs in 1526, history records a continuous struggle on the 
part of the people to preserve their liberties against the encroach- 
ments of the court. With this conflict the question of religious 
liberty became associated, for the Hungarians, oppressed by 
Austria in the name of popery, adopted the principle of the re- 
formation with an enthusiasm equal to that of Germany, and can 
boast of many illustriotis martyrs to the protestant cause. The 
“ Butcheries of Eperies” (1687) as they are called, or protestant 
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massacre, perpetrated by the Austrian general, Caraffa, has only 
been exceeded in cruelty by the transactions of Haynau in later 
times. To this day protestantism is called Magyar vallés—the 
Magyar religion, in opposition to the faith of the foreigner.* By 
numberless sufferings and sacrifices the Hungarians strove to 
uphold the laws of their fathers, and again and again Austria 
renewed her insidious attempts, but when in distress and great 
embarrassments, the Hapsburgs would throw themselves into the 
protecting arms of their own magnanimous Hungary, and like Maria 
‘Theresa, with her infant in her arms and tears in her eyes, be- 
seech the all beloved, most valiant, most loyal, and most illustrious 
nation, (sweet mouthed hypocrisy,) for assistance and protection, 
and promise, amid many protests of attachment, that Hungary 
should be made happy and comfortable as soon as the troubled 
times were passed. Often has the Austrian throne been saved 
from annihilation by the bravery of the Hungarians, but when 
the danger was over the promises were forgotten, and the “ most 
loyal” but most credulous nation had empty words for its reward. 
Joseph disregarded the promises of his mother, (Maria Theresa,) 
Francis left his alter ego, Metternich, to answer for his oath, and 
poor Ferdinand had no memory at all. When after the Vienna 
Congress re-action was raging all over the Continent, and victorious 
sovereigns resolved to turn their successful arms against their own 
subjects, by whose blood their victories had been won, Austria 
thought the time had arrived to reduce Hungary to the common 
level of her hereditary provinces (Erbstaaten).+ Emperor Francis 
thought it useless to summon the Hungarian Diet at the triennial 
period fixed by the constitution, and endeavoured to levy taxes 
and raise contingents by means of “ordinances.” The country 
was filled with cripples who survived the war against Napoleon, 
but in spite of this, the man who ruined his subjects by two 
bankruptcies at short intervals, dared to trample upon that con- 
stitution which for many centuries had been part of the religion 
of the people. The municipal institutions of Hungary, with a 
well anaes system of local government like that of England, 
now proved their useful power, and their authorities protested in 
a body against the illegal ordinances, and the court felt compelled 
to make some concessions to opinion, and summoned the Diet in 
1825. From this Diet dates the reform movement in Hungary, 
which was commenced and maintained with patriotic zeal by the 
Hungarian nobles. The Diet beheld with horror the long catalogue 





* A century ago fifteen-sixteenths of the Hungarians were protestants. 
+ Austria proper, Styria, Tyrol, Bohemia, &c., in opposition to Hungary and 
her dependeucies, being originally an elective state. 
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of misdeeds perpetrated by “good Austria” during the uncon- 
stitutional interregnum. Hungary had been neglected and her 
resources exhausted for the benefit of the hereditary provinces, 
which it was hoped would find in material wealth a compensation 
for their lost constitutional rights. A barrier of heavy customs’ 
duties on exports of raw materials and imports of manufactured 
goods, separated Hungary from other portions of the empire, and 
when she was spoken of, it was as though she was part of the 
back-woods of America. Thus isolated, Hungary was lamented 
over by the government newspapers (there were no others) in 
such terms as—* Poor Hungary, the fattest country in Europe, 
she must suffocate in her own fatness. No roads, no commerce, 
no industry, and all this because of her constitution—of her in- 
curable folly in adhering to a thing that may suit the isolated 
state of England, but which we Austrians can do quite as well 
without.” 

The foolish Viennese believed this, and were happy in it as 
blind believers usually are. Moreover, nothing was neglected 
that could excite animosity amongst the different classes of 
Hungary, or stimulate the peasants to hatred against the liberal 
nobles, who were represented as oppressing them by virtue of 
the constitution. The patriotic nobles soon saw the danger of 
their isolated position, and that success could only be achieved 
by interesting the whole nation in the development of the 
much calumniated constitution. This could not be the case while 
the debates in the Diet were unknown to the people, and they 
must remain so in spite of the sessions being public, so long as 
the proceedings were all in the Latin language, which, by the 
imtrigues of the priests, had superseded the national language in 
 obeenang and in the courts; for although Latin, as a spoken 
anguage, was more generally understood in Hungary than else- 
where, its use was confined to the more cultivated classes. The 
first object of the patriots was therefore to re-instate the national 
language in its old legal position ; and to Count Széchenyi, who 
commenced his political career in the Diet of 1825, belongs the 
merit of first promoting this salutary measure.* The court put, 
at first, no obstacle in the way of this reform, appearing not to 
comprehend its importance, or considering that it would enable 
them to rouse the jealousies of the Sclavonic races, and so help 





* Count Stephen Széchenyi was captain of the hussars, when the Palatine 
Archduke Joseph remonstrated with him for his liberal speech, with the inti- 
mation that such language was not consistent with his service. ‘ Well,” 
replied the Count, “I can change my coat, but not my sentiments.” Next 
day he tendered his commission, and appeared in the House of Magrates, in 
the Hungarian national dress. 
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that system of developing incongruous clements that would 
neutralize each other’s power, and so prevent any union against 
the common foe. 

The spark thrown in the patriotic heart of the Magyars by the 
position regained for their national language, kindied a flame 
with the rapidity of lightning, and by the employment of the 
national tongue in the public schools, science and philosophy 
became more accessible to the people. A number of useful 
institutions for the diffusion of knowledge owe their existence 
to this period, amongst which was the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences, to which Count Széchenyi contributed one year’s entire 
revenue of his vast estates, following the example of his father, 
who devoted a considerable portion of his immense income to the 
foundation of the National Museum. By these means the Magyar 
language acquired in Hungary a degree of universality never before 
imagined, for the non-Magyar inhabitants, and even the Sclavonic 
races joined the movement, from a perception of its national 
importance, and the expectations of the patriots were brilliantly 
fulfilled. By thus making the whole mass of the people partici- 
pators in the constitutional struggle, the parliamentary opposition 
or national party increased daily in influence and numbers, so 
much so, that the Austrian court. was obliged to resort to the 
most pitiable and paltry tricks to secure only a considerable 
minority in the Diets of the last twenty years. At the lower 
table (commons), as well as at that of the magnates (lords), in 
spite of the hyperloyal Romish prelates, and some broken-down 
nobles kept in the pay of the court, the opposition party 
steadily increased. This opposition party occupied a more dis- 
interested position than is usual in other countries, for the great 
majority could not have the slightest chance of getting into 
office, and the few who became place-hunters were objects of 
general contempt. The opposition consisted chiefly of indepen- 
dent landed proprietors of the middle class of the nobility, 
who preferred to court favours, the more humble but honourable 
position of county magistrates, to which by the excellent muni- 
cipal institutions they were always elected by ballot. Their 
greatest ambition consisted in gaining enough public confidence 
to be sent to the Diet, and the position of representative, stood 
higher in the estimation of the people than that of minister of 
state.- Their task was rendered unusually difficult by the intri- 
cate machinery of the legislatorial machine. Before a measure 
could become law, it had to be debated at the County Sessions, 
which were held quarterly, for the administration of justice and 
the discussion and determination of the propositions to be brought 
before the Diet, which was triennial. At these Sessions the re« 
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presentatives of each of the fifty-two counties and fifty free cities 
and boroughs, received special instructions, and were sworn to 
vote in accordance with them, when the questions to which they 
related were brought before the Diet. It would lead us too far 
from our object to discuss the propriety and utility of these 
arrangements, our object is merely to explain the difficulties that 
the patriots had to encounter. It often happened that a repre- 
sentative lost the confidence of his constituents, by voting con- 
trary to his instructions, and was recalled by his mandatories, 
who continued their Sessions in the county during those of the 
Diet, and replaced him by a more trustworthy member. 

After the preparatory debates in the County Sessions, which 
were public and usually attended by a large audience, the measure 
had to pass the debates in the committees of the Diet (Circular 
Sessions), then the debates of the lower table and of the upper 
table, and when, after immense efforts, all these obstacles were 
overcome, the royal sanction was necessary, and in nine cases out 
of ten it was refused, and thus the task of reform was made a 
real labour of Sysiphus. The history of the Hungarian Diet* 
would form a most interesting and instructive work, and exhibit 
the heart-stirring example of a people numbering only a few mil- 
lions, surrounded and oppressed by neighbours like the Turks, 
Russians, and Austrians, holding up through centuries of dark- 
ness and barbarism the banner of constitutional liberty, and yet 
their existence almost ignored in later times by the more advanced 
nations of the West, and requiring nothing short of a tremendous 
revolution to make their name familiar to the world. The object 
of the Hungarian liberals was to develope the old constitution, by 
changes adapted to the exigences of the time, and by the repeal 
of obsolete laws of religious intolerance, that had been smuggled 
through the legislature by the priests in troubled times, and 
partly justified the animadversions of their Austrian neighbours. 
They also occupied themselves with criminal law reform, and 
modifications of the laws of hereditary succession, and in gene- 
rally preparing the public mind for the alterations that the 
welfare of the country required. This movement excited un- 
easiness in the Austrian cabinet, as the principles of the 
opposition party were no longer confined to the privileged 
classes, but emanated from the whole body of the nation ; and 
the sense of danger was increased by the manifestation of 





* Eugene Beothy, a Nestor of the Diet, and who has been called the 
Joseph Hume of Hungary, is, we are happy to learn, employing the leisure 
hours of his exile in England on a work of this kind, and we shal! watch its 
appearance with much interest. 
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analogous symptoms in the hereditary provinces. The means 
of checking this movement were easily found in the jealousies 
of the non-Magyar nationalities, and the Croats evinced a 
special aptitude to become the tools of the court. This people, 
from being decided papists, and under the influence of priest- 
craft, were less alive to the interests of constitutional liberty, 
than the other inhabitants of Hungary, and could with great 
difficulty be brought to assent to the most necessary reforms. 
For instance, they obstinately resisted the repeal of a law forbid- 
ding protestants to settle within the boundaries of their country. 
This was the more unreasonable, as in addition to its general 
opposition to the enlightened spirit of the age, there were many 
protestant nobles who inherited Croatian estates, and were com- 
pelled by it to spend their income in other lands. Among such 
a race, the shameless agents of Metternich had for fifteen 
years an easy task, and the narrow minded people were made to 
believe, that the Hungarians desired the extinction of their 
nationality. These intrigues were assisted by the Russian Czar, 
in his double capacity of chief patron of the Sclavonic races, and 
head of the Greek church, to which all the Serbs belong, and 
which has also a few adherents amongst the Croatians; and in 
1844, a large infiux of platina ducats and eagles, which were 
exchanged for Hungarian corn and wine, afforded ample proof 
that the Autocrat did not trust entirely to spiritual means. The 
great powers of the West have not paid enough attention to the 
game that Russia has been playing for the last ten years, in the 
Southern Sclavonic provinces. To Russia must be attributed 
the frequent outbreaks in the Sclavonic provinces dependent 
upon Turkey, which ought to open the eyes of European statesmen. 
By a course of intrigue, the Russian intervention in Hungary 
began much earlier than the march of Paskiewitch, and by similar 
means all peaceable and rational deliberation in the County 
Sessions of Croatia was rendered impossible, and the majority of 
the Croatian nobles, who sympathized with Hungary, were 
restrained by brute force, and riots and emeutes were the order 
of the day. Thus at Agram, the mob entered the sessions house, 
armed with cudgels, and even fire-arms, and the palace of the 
Count of Toropolya, lord-lieutenant of that county, and known 
for his Hungarian tendencies, was demolished by the rabble, and 
he himself had a narrow escape from being shot in the sessions _ 
hall. A paper was published in Agram, in the Croatian language, 
in which the mob was openly called upon to put down the 
Magyarones, as the friends of Hungary were nicknamed, and 
the Censor of the Press, who would not allow a Vienna paper to 
report the fact, that the Russian Ambassador’s groom had dived 
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too deeply into the bottle, and misconducted himself at one of 
the ill-reputed public balls, connived at the Croatian paper’s 
openly exciting plunder, murder, and rebellion. These things 
occurred in 1844, and the conductor of the paper, and author of 
the articles, has since been presented with a Russian order, and 
named counsellor to the court. From that period (1844), no 
election for the counties or Diet has occurred without being 
disgraced by brute force, and often by the most barbarous and 
sanguinary scenes; the Austrian government putting forward its 
own creatures as candidates, with orders to oppose an indiscrimi- 
nate and characteristic negation to all measures of reform. This 
unprincipled negation, whose real object was the support of 
absolutism, was masked by the pretence of nationality ; but not 
a single measure was passed by the Diet, hostile to any non- 
Maygar nationality, and it was ridiculous to expect that 400 
deputies would speak a foreign language for the convenience of 
three Croat deputies, who like the majority of the Croatian nobility, 
were well acquainted with the Maygar tongue. The circumstance 
of the Serbs and Croats making their nationality the excuse for 
opposition to all reformation, gave extraordinary importance to 
the tongue quarrel, as it was called, and made them odious to the 
Magyars, not on account of. diversity of race, but for their anti- 
constitutional conduct. It was not the Croat or the Serb that 
was detested, but the servile follower of leaders, who uncondi- 
tionally obeyed the orders of the court, even to the opposition 
of measures calculated to render important benefits to their own 
country, such as the Vukovar and Fiume Railway, which was to 
effect a junction between the Danube and the sea, and pass through 
the whole length of Croatia. The truth of this statement, though 
disputed at the time, is, now that both Hungarians and Croatians 
are groaning under the same oppression, generally admitted ; and it 
is plain that the Croats were misled, to their own and to their bro- 
ther people’s destruction. Poor people! their devotion to the 
dynasty is perhaps unparalleled in history; and, after their young 
men have been slaughtered on the battle fields of Lombardy and 
Hungary, their reward is the abrogation of their municipal rights 
and the destruction of their constitution, under which they had 
lived for eight centuries in peace with their Hungarian neighbours. 
They have lost the liberty of speech, and of the press, they pre- 
viously possessed, and have to suffer the tyranny of martial law ; 
while that nationality for which they believed they were fighting, 
is destroyed by the Austrian cant of “equal rights to all nation- 
alities,” which means, equal annihilation to all: and any further 
gain may be found in the facts, that the court generosity has 
paid the debts of Jellachich, appointed Baron Kulmer minister 
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without a portfolio, and that the newspaper editor previously 
alluded to, is ornamented with a Russian order. Let any un- 
prejudiced man go to Croatia, and question the very men whose 
wounds, received from the rebel Magyars, are scarcely healed, 
and he will no longer wonder that the most moderate constitu- 
tional liberals, nay, even the admirers of absolute monarchy, have 
lost all faith in kings, and become converted, by ill-treatment and 
treachery, into violent republicans. 

Such is the actual state of feeling in both countries on the 
question of nationality, that it may be safely asserted that, if put 
to the test in Croatia, the Austrian ministry would be met with 
the same vexatious results as in the recent census in Hungary, 
when eleven out of twelve millions of inhabitants caused them- 
selves to be registered as Hungarians, whereas the real number 
of Hungarians before the war was only five millions, the remain- 
der being Sclavonians, Germans, Wallacks, Jews, and Serbs. 
Even the Sclavonians living in the north of Hungary, whom party 
spirit represented as the enraged enemies of the Hungarians, did 
not scruple to take their name. The character and small amount 
of cultivation possessed. by the different races inhabiting Hungary 
unfortunately offered great facilities to Austrian intrigue. ‘The 
Serbs are a savage people, standing at the lowest degree of civi- 
lization, and only equalled in barbarism by their co-religionists, 
the Wallacks. A remarkable feature in both is religious fanaticism, 
by which they can easily be incited to the most horrid cruelties. 
The Serb never omits in his daily prayer the name of the Czar. 
A word in the name of his religion—that of the Greek Church— 
will make him cut the throat of his brother; and is it to be won- 
dered at, that after hearing from his priest for ten years that the 
haughty Magyar was going to prevent his talking in his own 
language to his wife and children, and to pull down the double 
cross from the steeple of his wooden church, that his blood should 
be made to boil. And yet that aristocratic Hungarian Diet that 
he was taught to hate, had been defending religious liberty and 
the rights of conscience, and defending the Serb himself from the 
fanatical zeal of the conversion-mongering popish clergy, who, 
backed by the Jesuitical court, adopted every means, moral and 
physical, to gain proselytes; but passion has neither memory nor 
principle. The Apostolico-Jesuitical court did not allow the 
Serbs, since the reign of Emperor Joseph, to assemble their 
Synod; but as soon as the national Hungarian ministry was 
created, for the especial government of Hungary, by decree of 
Ferdinand, they hastened to remove this grievance by summoning 
the Synod, to regulate the affairs of the church and the popular 
schools. But this very Synod was soon converted by the popes 
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(priests) into a revolutionary council, the more ferocious as its 
members were for the most part the most fanatical of the clergy. 
The Serbs may claim the sad glory of having struck the first 
sanguinary blow against constitutional liberty, and of having given 
thereby an evidence of the terrible scenes that were to follow; for 
in the town of Kikinda, the magistrate, Ignatzovich, himself a 
Serb, was murdered (May 2nd, 1848) for his Hungarian opinions. 
The more enlightened Serbs were all with the Hungarians, and 
remained true to the last—as Vukovich (Minister of Justice, now 
in exile), General Damjanich, the dread of the enemy (hung at 
Arad on 6th October, 1849), Csernovich, count and lord-lieutenant 
of the Banat, in whose house Kossuth stayed while in Arad, and 
many others—but what could a few do against a host of bigoted 
priests, who, like the Wallack priests of the same religion, are so 
ignorant that nine out of ten of the lower clergy can scarcely read 
either writing or print. These facts bespeak the neglected state 
in which the Austrian government left the population of Hungary, 
and offers a forcible illustration of the brutalizing effects of 
Metternich’s rule. 

The Croats are less excitable than the Serbs and Wallacks; 
for the Greek religion, which is more intolerant than the papal, is 
by no means general, and civilization has progressed more with 
the former than among the two latter races. A great portion of 
the Croats and Serbs, on the military borders,* have long been 
accustomed to Austrian bastinado discipline, and have been in the 
habit of considering themselves the Austrian soldiers; but the 
Croats of the non-military districts were for centuries good 
friends to the Hungarians, until hostile feelings were excited by 
the Russian and Austrian intrigues, 

But the Austrian government, not satisfied with exciting 
animosities amongst the different races of Hungary only, spread 
its evil influence over Bohemia. The growth of the idea of 
German nationality in the hereditary provinces, was as hateful to 
the court of Vienna, as the constitutionalism of the Hungarians ; 
and the Czechs (a branch of the great Sclavonic family), were 
to play against the Germans in Bohemia the same game as the 
Croats, Serbs, and Wallacks, against the Magyars in Hungary. 
The events of 1848 showed that the court were justified in their 
reliance upon the worst passions of human nature; the seeds of 





* Emperor Leopold I., of hated memory, whom monkish historians style 
the Great, constituted all the inhabitants of the outskirts of Hungary towards 
the frontiers of the Turkish provinces, into a military colouy, forming, under 
the designation of borderers (granzcr), separate regiments, but receiving only 
pay when in service. 
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dissension germinated fearfully, and, through the general discon- 
tent of that period, it was unfortunately not possible for the 
popular leaders to effect a reconciliation by wise concessions 
from conflicting parties. But, notwithstanding the jarring chaos 
of the “ tongue quarrel,” and, in spite of the barrier of customs 
separating Hungary from the hereditary provinces, the common 
oppression under which all suffered, furnished one bond of union, 
and a desire for constitutional liberty manifested itself distinctly, 
though timidly, for several years immediately preceding the 
revolution. The Committee of the States (Landstinde) of 
the Archduchy of Austria and of the Kingdom of Bohemia 
petitioned government to summon the deliberative bodies as 
enacted by law, and the authors and publishers of Vienna and 
Prague implored the ministry to mitigate the oppressive regula- 
tions of the censorship of the press. Metternich was of course 
impenetrable; every petition—every address was answered by 
new coercions, and enforcement of tyrannical measures, and it 
seemed to be his pride to show his utter contempt for public 
opinion. 

In Gallicia, Metternich found no nationalities* to set at logger- 
heads, and therefore employed his other envenomed weapon of 
class hatred, and stimulated the rankling feelings of the peasants 
against the landed proprietors, until the scheme succeeded in the 
massacre of hundreds of nobles in 1846. 

After these dreadful deeds, Gallicia made but slender efforts 
in the constitutional cause, for the only intelligent class — the 
Polish nobles—did not venture to give any signs of political 
vitality. Less fortunate than the Hungarian nobles, they had 
no Diet, no county meetings in which they could manifest good 
intentions towards the mass of the people, and when, after the 
events of 1848, they came forward with a proposition to abolish 
the robot, or peasants’ rent, the Austrian government opposed 
their generous intentions, alleging that “the Polish nobility were 
much in debt, and would, by such a measure, diminish the value 
of their estates, and so rob their creditors.” A few weeks after 
this, the robot was abolished by a decree of the government. 
The paternal anxiety of Austria was not lest the creditors should 
be robbed, but lest the government should be robbed of the 
productive capital of class hatred. In spite of the Damocles’ 
sword of peasant hatred suspended over the heads of the Polish 
nobles of Gallicia, the government constantly received from 





* Count Stadion subsequently invented a petty nationality of Ruthenians, 
whose language is a corrupt dialect of Polish, and seems to have exhausted 
his wits by this ingenious contrivance, for soon after he went mad. 
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them well-intentioned hints of the abyss into which they were 
precipitating the country. 

In Austrian Italy (Lombardy and Venice) the danger of an 
approaching convulsion was even more imminent than in Gal- 
licia, although, if official reports were to be credited, the Italians 
were rejoicing under the mildness of paternal rule; and it may 
be admitted that Austria did more for the material welfare of 
Lombardy than for any other province, and the state of the 
agricultural, industrial and commercial interests, and the com- 
munal institutions, contrasted favourably with other parts of the 
empire. But all this was far from compensating for the moral 
tyranny and for the revolting oppression exercised by an unprin- 
cipled bureaucracy under the name of measures of precaution. 
In the midst of profound peace Lombardy and the Venetian 
provinces were kept in a state of siege, but not even the presence 
of overwhelming military force could prevent the national antipa- 
thy breaking out in many conflicts with the foreigner. The deep 
rooted and well justified hatred of all that is Austrian, which ex- 
ists in the heart of every Italian, has not yet been fully appreciated 
by public writers treating on the affairs of Italy. Nevertheless 
this feeling, which no Austrian government, however well-inten- 
tioned, can eradicate, is of momentous importance in estimating 
the future relations of Italy toits present rulers. The Lombards 
watched with anxiety the long-hoped-for moment of liberation 
from the yoke of the foreigner, and joined with enthusiasm the 
agitation for the union of Italy as the best means of attaining 
their object. The agitation for “union” was equally strong in 
other parts of Italy, and the rulers of different portions of that 
divided country employed against it the whole means of popular 
prejudices, local jealousies, “and class hatred. “ Young Italy” 
had to encounter the same difficulties and obstacles as “ Young 
Germany.” Petty jealousies and class interests were conspicuous 
even when the reforms of Pio Nono seemed to unite all Italy in 
one rapture of enthusiasm, and they filled the hearts of all the 
true friends of liberty with gloomy anxiety. Notwithstanding 
the reformatory experiments of the new Pope, and the constitu- 
tional whims of Carlo Alberto, Italy suffered from the same evils 
under which the whole continent, France included, so ignomini- 
ously succumbed. There was and is no constitutional vein in 
continental monarchy, and if an individual sovereign showed a 
little good will, it was thwarted by either aristocracy or bureau- 
cracy. The revolution of 1848 would not have taken place, or 
led to such melancholy results, had not the princes of Germany 
and Italy provoked it by a despicable cowardice on one hand 
and an obstinate pertinacity on the other; and if every unpreju- 
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diced observer cannot help admitting that monarchy all over the 
continent is now shaken to its very foundation, and that the 
continued existence of that form of government is seriously 
endangered, it cannot be denied that the fault rests with the 
monarchs alone. Radicalism and republicanism on the continent 
owe their existence to the unprincipled attempts on the part of 
the monarchs and their advisers to withstand constitutional pro- 
gress, for, wherever (as in Belgium) the government was sincere 
in desiring popular liberty, the people kept free from the revolu- 
tionary intoxication of recent vears. 

In the preceding brief sketch, we have endeavoured to show 
that the object of the friends of constitutional liberty on the 
continent, was to bring about, by peaceable means, that amount 
of freedom, without which monarchy can no longer be safely 
maintained in any part of Europe, and to show how public 
opinion gave its approval to their exertions; and our object is 
now to examine the policy pursued during the revolution, which 
will enable us to get a right view of the actual state of Europe at 
the present time. We shall have to demonstrate, by a proper 
arrangement of facts, whether the events of the last two years 
resulted from unavoidable necessity, and whether, in 1849, the 
terrible counterpart to the previous popular outbreak was really no 
more than a salutary re-action against revolutionary tendencies, or 
whether it was not really the revolution, executed after a pre- 
meditated plan. It is, at any rate, certain, that the princes 
received ample warnings of their danger, and that the reformers 
employed every legal means to avert the violent convulsions that 
ensued ; but the rulers acted as if led astray by alluring circum- 
stances, until, at length, popular passion was mightily aroused, 
and then they effected a cowardly capitulation. We will not 
repeatedly advert to Belgium, but allowing, for the moment, that 
the tranquillity of that country was the result of fortunate acci- 
dent, let us turn our eyes to those countries that, after long 
—_— made, in 1848, their first step towards constitutional 
ife. 

In the Duchy of Baden, the French February revolution 
surprised the legislative body in the midst of their deliberations. 
The news did not fail to create a painful excitement; the mem- 
bers of the opposition took courage, and Mathy opened the 
new campaign in a very strong speech against the government. 
It is an important but little known fact, that Mathy and Welcker 
were summoned the same night to a cabinet council, and informed 
that the government intended to enter forthwith upon a con- 
stitutional line of policy, and to carry out, with the moral 
support of themselves and their friends, such measures as were 
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calculated to meet the immediate exigences of the time; and 
unity of action was urged as especially necessary, in order that 
they might be prepared against dangers from above (in the Diet), 
or dangers from below (from the populace.) Mathy and Welcker 
hailed this resolution of the court, and promised their assistance. 
Mathy went even so far as to retract, in the next day’s session, 
the statements and accusations that he had levelled at the court. 
He thought this self-sacrifice was his duty, in order to facilitate 
a reconciliation between the opposition and the government. 
This fact shows that even when the waves of popular feeling 
were highest, the liberal leaders were willing to make any per- 
sonal sacrifice to bring about a good understanding between the 
government and their people, and prevent a convulsion. Welcker, 
whose standard work, the “ Staats-rechts Lexicon,” or political 
dictionary, endeavours to demonstrate the applicability of English 
institutions and forms of government to Germany, was highly 
gratified at the promised realization of his cherished views; and 
from the influence exercised throughout Germany by himself 
and his friends, it was hoped that the long foreseen changes 
would take place in a peaceful and pre-eminently constitutional 
manner. ‘Thus it happened that the most eminent men of his part 
in the different provinces of Germany, assembled at Heidelberg, 
for a general consultation on the course to be adopted to avert 
the dangers that were menacing from adove and from below; and 
resolutions were passed for the maintenance of constitutional 
monarchy on moderate liberal principles, as well in the separate 
states as in the general constitution that was drawn up for the 
whole of Germany. By such principles were the men actuated, 
who appeared called upon by circumstances to effectuate the re- 
organization of Germany. We shall see what encouragement 
they met with in the different countries. 

In Prussia, Frederick William IV., expressed in his speech 
from the throne in 1847, his horror that a “ slip of paper,” mean- 
ing thereby a constitution, should be intruded between him and 
his people, and the more than moderate demands of the parliament 
(landtag) were refused, as encroachments on the prerogatives of 
the crown by “ divine right” (Von Gottes Gnaden). Camphausen 
—the man in whose arms the king was in a few months to seek 
refuge—appealed to eternal history, to judge between the govern- 
ment and the parliament. The treatment the Prussian Parliament 
received from the government, is remarkably illustrative of the 
character of the king. Ina whim of liberalism, Frederick William 
summoned the landtag, merely to make an unimportant conces- 
sion and hear himself styled in England a constitutional king, in 
opposition to the absolutism of Austria, and for the purpose 
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of gaining from a puppet parliament an appearance of legality for 
measures as autocratic as the Austrian ordinances. Camphausen 
and Vincke repudiated this hypocrisy, and to this opposition 
government responded by drawing the ties of coercion still closer, 
and the new criminal code drawn up by the ministers contained 
clauses worthy of the age of Draco.* The government actually 
wished the committee who were discussing the separate paragraphs, 
to declare the simple act of consultation on a change of the 
Prussian or German federal constitution @ crime, incurring a 
penalty of from one to six years imprisonment in the House of 
Correction. So much for liberty of speech! This was courageously 
opposed in committee, but the court succeeded in getting any 
attempt to change or dissolve the German Confederation made an 
act of treason. The provisions as to “ treason” and “ high treason” 
contained in this code, seem to belong to former centuries. The 
press was to be sybjected to fresh oppressions, and the most 
inoffensive associations, although their objects were remote from 
politics, were to be forthwith dissolved; but still government 
thought it had not done enough! The cabinet forgot, like the 
succeeding one of Hanserman, that the Prussians were accustomed 
to look to the king for the redress of their grievances, and that 
they should act as his responsible advisers and not leave him to be 
influenced by his former court. They should not have been con- 
tented at such a critical time to see the king only in the hours of 
audience, while the court party, the adherents of the self-exiled 
Prince of Prussia were at his elbow night and day. Had the 
king been left to himself he might have created by prompt and 
moderate concessions a provisional state of things, which would 
have worked well for a time and allowed a moment’s rest to the 
breathless excitement. But it did not suit the court party that 

the country should enjoy a minute’s peace, lest the people should 
grow too intimate with “the odious constitutional life,” and lest 

the king should perceive that free institutions with liberty of 
conscience, of the press, and of speech, were not incompatible 

with his notions of the authority and dignity of the crown. Their 

object was, on the contrary, to impress him with the belief, that 
a constitution was only the first step towards endless revolutions. 

To such a length was this carried, that the extreme right en- 

couraged every rash and inconsiderate proposition that emanated 

from the extreme left, in order that the king might be thoroughly 

frightened at the appearance of constitutionalism, and dissolve 

the assembly. Thus counter-revolution was in full action when 





* The present Prussian Chambers (1851) are engaged in thrashing the same 
empty straw. 
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revolution had scarcely made a single step, and strange to say, 
even the Schleswig-Holstein expedition originated with the court 
party. This expedition, undertaken avowedly in defence of liberty, 
was in reality, got up to give the army and the prince of Prussia, 
who had grown unpopular, an opportunity of retrieving their 
position. Subsequent events have shown the truth of the view 
that it was a scheme to take the matter out of the hands of the 
people and provide an outlet for warlike enthusiasm at a spot 
where it could do no harm. In the same spirit was the deter- 
mination of the King of Prussia not to accept the imperial crown 
from the hands of the people, and thereby recognize them as the 
legitimate source of power, and the talk of the union was merely 
an expedient for gaining time. This is not a mere surmise, for 
at that period Austria was too much prostrated under the blows 
of Hungary to have made any opposition to the programme of the 
College of Princes, and Prussia had no excuse, for there were 
wanting neither at Berlin nor Frankfort, men who gave all possible 
support to legal reforms, while they were firmly opposed to revo- 
lution. The character of the king, too tenacious for a period of 
transition, and too weak to exercise a salutary dictatorship when 
that was needed, spoiled everything. He thrust his country 
between the Scylla and Charybdis of revolution and counter-revo- 
lution, and has not yet fixed his wavering mind upon any deter- 
mined course, as is abundantly proved by his recent acts of calling 
the whole people to arms, his concessions to Austria, and the 
private letter to Radowitz. It is a painful thing for Prussia that 
the king, far from being conscious of his own weakness, prides 
himself upon the firmness with which he denies timely conces- 
sions, and yields only to overwhelming events. “ Frederick 
William IV.,” says A. Stahr, in his excellent ‘History of the 
Prussian Revolution,’ 


‘“« Mistook his time, his friends, his enemies, all but himself. He 
wants the statesman’s eyesight, for he never doubts his own 
abilities, without, however, having sufficient self-confidence. His 
often repeated protestations as to the immutability of his convic- 
tions as to his great authority by ‘ Divine right,’ (his often and em- 
phatically employed phrase), and his declarations that no person on 
earth should induce him to take this or that step . . . . betrayed the 
undetermined state of his mind. He was Hamlet on the throne, now 
indulging in acute subtleties, now a prey to a gloomy melancholy, but 
always outshining all around him in wit and accomplishments; an 
eloquent, even brilliant orator; a lively humorist; constantly hurried 
on by secret motives towards the deed the world expected from him, 
but constantly finding some argument for delay, until, like the Prince 
of Denmark, in the fifth act, driven on a sudden, as if by hazard, to 
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the deed, alas! no more Ais deed He saw none of his 
expectations realized; popularity, so needful to his heart, deserted 
him when liberty had no more to expect from him. None of his 
laws or institutions, through which be may have intended to serve the 
spirit of freedom and humanity, could satisfy his contemporaries. To 
some they were only drops of water to languishing thirst ; to others, 
a useless squandering of prerogatives. The terrible idea of loneliness 
overcame his mind, and vented itself in the outcry of his heart, in the 
speech from the throne in 1847, when he said, that ‘he knew how 
to dispense even with the thanks and acknowledgments of his people.’ 
The man who thus placed his sagacity above the insight of a nation of 
sixteen millions, was the humble servant of Metternich. His mind 
was earnestly occupied with the re-organization of Germany, but 
instead of taking the open course of free and voluntary action, which 
would have gained him the hearts of the German people, he chose 
the crooked paths through the mazy thickets of diplomacy. Had his 
intentions towards Germany—as lately revealed by M. de Radowitz 
—been known to the German people in 1849, they would have raised 
him in triumph on the shield of public opinion, for this eminently 
monarchical people longed for a crowned Messiah. But Frederick 
William wished to enjoy the triumph of a surprise, in attempting to 
achieve by himself what is not given to one man but to a whole people 
to attain. 

“« Nothing through the people, grew more and more his motto, the 
more threatning the waves of the European movement roared at 
his door. 

“ The Sphynx of the revolution proposed to him her riddle, and he 
foolishly thought to find the solution in the unimpaired authority of 
the crown. But the consistent power of resolution to keep up this 
authority was wanting. He deserted his own resolution at the most 
critical moment. The word constitution escaped his lips, and now a 
slip of paper was to be intruded between him and his people, and 
both were to be ruled through paragraphs. 

“In the embarrassing pressure of the two days preceding the 18th 
of March, he had, besides the loud accusations of his own breast, to 
bear the bitter reproaches of his brothers, and especially of the one 
to whom he had solemnly promised, in the face of God, to bequeath 
the crown with unimpaired absolute power. It was an awfully 
tragical moment for this unsettled character, who was now undergoing 
well deserved tortures.” 


The fatal influence of this character was continually manifest 
during the iast two years. Men like Gigern and Radowitz, in 
whom nobody could recognise revolutionary tendencies, en- 
deavoured in vain to make the king equal to the critical moment. 
They were sacrificed, as were all the moderate constitutionalists 
of the Gotha party. They were the principal originators of the 
German constitution, they pledged their honour to carry it out, 
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and risked their popularity for the king; and the proceedings of 
the Prussian chambers are a sad illustration of the fact, that if 
constitutional government, with liberty of speech and of the press, 
have been rendered almost impossible in Germany, the fault does 
not rest with the people. The king of Prussia now uncovers his 
head at the command of Russia, before the corpse of the union, 
as he did two years ago at the command of the mob, before the 
corpses of the fallen barricaders. 

In Austria, in the most despotically governed parts of the 
empre, the revolution succeeded with the rapidity of lightning— 
resistance appeared impossible; nay, was not tried. The bad 
conscience of the rulers drove them into cowardly flight, even 
before the rea/ revolution appeared. 

It would, however, be a great mistake to think, that the men 
who directed the affairs of Austria till March, 1848, were fanatics 
of absolutism, or that they had any faith in, that Moloch, on 
behalf of which they demanded sacrifices of human life; on 
the contrary, at that period the advisers of the Austrian crown 
were liberal minded men: they played the part of the Egyptian 
priests, and scrupulously withheld the truth from the profane. 
They prohibited books and papers containing liberal opinions ; 
but the most revolutionary productions aud pamphlets were 
greedily swallowed in their private libraries. In their hearts 
they denied the god whose faith they pretended to uphold, and, 
like the augurs of ancient Rome, could scarcely help laughing 
in each other’s faces when performing in public. It was well 
known to the court, that this system of political hypocrisy could 
not be carried on for long ; they knew that the idea of progress, 
from being forbidden fruit, had, on that account, more enthusiastic 
votaries. An eventual outbreak was therefore considered certain ; 
but they felt confident that it would not be in the lifetime of Met- 
ternich. The high functionaries made the most of their time to 
increase their fortunes, and a more rapacious system was never 
carried on. Metternich’s well-known motto, aprés moi le deluge, 
well characterizes this period. Concord was far from reigning at 
the court. The Archduchess Sophia had never been friendly 
with the all-powerful minister; and, strange as it may appear, the 
revolution was at first not quite unwelcome to the adherents of 
this ambitious personage. They saw in the fall of Metternich a 
forerunner to the fall of Ferdinand, whose abdication had already 
been urged; and the ambitious princess thought that no time 
should be lost. But her cunning advisers (her staff consisted of 
jesuits and soldiers—a terrible combination of the tiara and the 
sword !) recommended her to bridle her impatience. They justly 
argued, that she should be glad that there was a puppet on the 
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throne on whom the responsibility of the crisis would rest, with- 
out a seer her future views; and that Francis Joseph would 
not be bound to fulfil the promises of Ferdinand, 

The policy of the counter-revolution was accordingly pre- 
meditated, and its practice commenced with the beginning of the 
revolution. The unparalleled flexibility of the cabinet was not 
only a result of fear, but also of craft. Keeping to this point of 
view, all that occurred in Austria up to the battle of Costuzza, 
will not appear surprising. The more frantic the infuriated 
mob, the more licentious the revelry of the populace, the better 
for the counter-revolution ; the credit of the new ideas would be 
sooner exhausted, and the. machinery sooner used up. They re- 
joiced to see a handful of noisy students playing the fool with the 
ministers, and a Committee of Safety taking the direction of affairs, 
knowing that all this would accelerate the catastrophe. In like 
manner, the utter incapacity of the young constitutional ministry 
served the views of the reaction; for, in the face of their weak- 
ness, even the most moderate men were thrown into the arms of 
the students and the Committee of Safety. Press and electoral 
laws, indeed, the whole constitution, was hurried through the 
assembly after the whims of the students ; and what was enacted 
one day, was undone the next. The court rejoiced at seeing the 
instability of constitutional life, and was gratified by the childish 
spectacle in which the ministers played the most ludicrous, and 
the assembly the most pitiable parts. The same treacherous 
policy was adopted on the German question, and the court allowed 
the election of members to the Frankfort parliament to take place 
in the provinces belonging to the German confederation, (Austria 
proper, Bohemia, &e.) It was its interest to provide for all con- 
tingencies, and the threat of Prussia to take the lead of Germany 
might turn out a serious fact. It was, therefore, necessary to 
increase in the Frankfort parliament the ranks of the Grossdeutschen 
party, 7.e., those who advocated the entrance of the whole Austrian 
empire into the body of the confederation. The court was well 
aware that this would not hinder the Czech population of Bohemia 
and Moravia, and the Sclavonic races of Hungary, from opposing, 
if it should be desired, that scheme. 

The black, gold, and red flag (the colours of Germany) which 
Ferdinand waved with his own hands through the window of the 
imperial palace, and which was for a time hanging on the steeple 
of St. Stephen’s, was only a convenient mantle to cover the dif- 
ferent nationalities, which could be smothered and excited by 
turns. All parties, all nationalities received the most incongruous 
promises, that were never intended to be kept. The October 
revolution in Vienna, the murder of the minister of war (Latour) 
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were regarded with satisfaction by the court as likely to afford 
an opportunity of putting an end to the whole drama. The result 
showed, that they were not quite correct in their calculations. 
They did not believe that the Viennese could maintain the strug- 
gle for more than a couple of days. They counted upon the 
proverbial sheepishness of the good citizens. But, alas! that 
happy disposition had fled for ever; and neither the shells of 
Windischgratz, nor Welden’s state of siege, could, nor indeed can 
to this day, succeed in restoring it. Strauss’s fiddle has lost its 
witchcraft, and the temper of the Viennese is soured, and vents 
itself in petty conspiracies. 

But still more erroneous were the calculations of the court, 
with regard to Hungary. They mistook the origin of the move- 
ment in that country. Stigmatizing any opposition to their 
tyrannical lusts as revolutionary, they felt confident that the 
Hungarian nobility—that had given so many brilliant proofs of 
loyalty—would be frightened into cowardly submission by being 
decried as rebels.* The court overlooked the fact, that the Hun- 
garian parliament, unlike the assemblies in Vienna and Frankfort 
that were creations of the revolution, was as old as the Hungarian 
constitution itself, and was therefore considered by all parties as 
the only legal exponent of the will of the people. The principles 
of right which the Hungarian Diet defended, were not the pro- 
geny of a German professor, hatched in the seclusion of philo- 
sophic contemplations, nor the hasty produce of revolutionary 
excitement ; they were the long cherished inheritance of the 
people, guaranteed by treaties and enactments, sworn to by each 
of the fourteen kings from the house of Hapsburg, and only 
withheld at the expense of perjury. The Hungarian nation 
never acquiesced, but constantly protested against being incor- 
porated with the hereditary provinces. Art. 10, of Leopold II. 
says, “‘ Hungary, with its appanages (Croatia, Sclavonia, &c.) és a 
free kingdom, and relatively to the whole legal form of govern- 
ment independent ; that is, amalgamated with no other kingdom 
or people, but having its own peculiar constitution, and to be 
governed by its hereditary king, when legitimately crowned, after 
its own peculiar laws and customs, and not after the fashion of 
other provinces.” How Francis Joseph stands in relation to 
this is well known. We have already seen how the passive re- 





* “No treating with rebels,” answered Windischgritz, when the Hungarian 
army consisted only of troops levied by command of the emperor, and was 
commanded by officers who, by his decree, had taken the oath to defend the 
Hungarian constitution ; and when colonel Ivanka was sent with a flag of truce 
into the Austrian camp, he was thrown into prison, and the above reply was 
sent to the Hungarian camp at Presburg. 
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sistance of the Hungarians forced the court to suspend its illegal 
exactions of taxes and troops, and to convoke the Diet in 1825. 
The noble exertions of the patriotic and eloquent members of 
that assembly, succeeded in passing the well known Art. 3, of 
1827, which was sanctioned by Francis. In it the king reiterates 
his promise to “ uphold the constitution, in accordance with his 
coronation oath, especially in regard to Arts. 10, &c. of 1790.” 
The subsequent Diet of 1830, courageously advanced in the path 
of its predecessor ; in adapting the institutions of the country to 
the altered state of society, and by the use of a living and popular 
language, the legislature came into closer connection with the 
people, who were more than ever alive to their interests. Still, 
however, the greatest lever of progress was wanting—the press 
was not free. There was, indeed, no law forbidding the freedom 
of the press, but there were old enactments prohibiting the pub- 
lication of heretical books. Under this plea, the censorship was 
smuggled in, and mutilated the reports of the debates, only allowing 
a brief summary of liberal speeches. Towards the close of the 
Diet in 1832, a young lawyer, sitting at the lower table* as repre- 
sentative of a magnate absentee, conceived the plan of publishing 
full reports of the debates in writing. Short-hand writers were 
engaged, and copies sent to all county magistrates, reading 
rooms and clubs, which, with many other useful institutions, had 
been introduced from England by Count Széchenyi, and were now 
flourishing in almost every provincial town. 

This expedient, though an imperfect and too costly substitute 
for the press to become generally popular, was hailed as a great 
boon; oftentimes notes, and occasionally leading articles, were 
annexed to the reports, and the written Gazette began to suggest 
new ideas, and throw light into the most obscure corners. The 
young man who made the first step towards giving Hungary the 
blessing of a free press was Louis Kossuth, the son of a distin- 
guished officer, who gained wounds and honours on the battle-field 
of Leipsic. He studied law, as is the custom with the nobility of 
Hungary, not for the sake of following it as a profession, but 
because it is considered an essential part of national history, the 
Corpus Juris Hungarici being a compendium of statutes enacted 
during different Diets, and forming the truest mirror of the 
times. 

In 1837 Kossuth was arrested for treason ! Englishmen enjoy- 
ing uninterruptedly the blessings of the utterance of speech, and 
free dissemination of thought, will hardly conceive how the act of 
circulating the speeches, delivered in the presence of a large 





* Lower table: commons. Upper table: magnates. 
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audience to the legally convened and time honoured legislative 
body of the country, could give rise to a prosecution for treason, 
and especially when there existed no law on which such a proceed- 
ing could be founded. The further proceedings of the prosecution 
were quite as opposed to all the customs and legal principles of 
the nation as the prosecution itself. Kossuth was kept two 
years in severe confinement without trial, then he was tried, and 
sentenced to three years more imprisonment. This arbitrary 
act of the government roused the indignation of the whole country 
to the highest pitch, and the Diet, meeting in 1839, refused to 
vote troops until redress was afforded. On his release, Kossuth 
was the idol of the nation, and was soon after elected a member 
of the county-parliament of Pesth. This county, which, under 
the immediate influence of the Palatine Archduke, Joseph, and 
his creatures, had been hitherto stagnant or re-actionary, rose, 
through the genius of its new member, from its previous insig- 
nificance to be the leading deliberative body in the country. 
Henceforth the liberal counties, whose number was increasing, 
regulated their votes, on vital questions, according to the vote of 
Pesth; and as Austria wanted more money and more troops, 
Kossuth was allowed to continue the publication of his paper, no 
longer in writing, but in print. The best talents of the country, 
men of learning, of high standing in the administration, and 
members of parliament, were assiduous in contributing to the 
Pesti Hirlap (Gazette of Pesth), and even proud magnates were 
happy in becoming regular correspondents of the new and power- 
ful organ. Matters of domestic and general policy were therein 
discussed with a power of argument and a fearless frankness, 
combined with a propriety and decency of language, that set the 
acuteness of the most scrupulous Censor at defiance, and blunted 
his curtailing scissors,—while it excited the sympathy of the whole 
people, and even the admiration of the victims of its sarcasm. 
he circulation of the Pesti Hirlap was unprecedented, and has 
not since been attained by any publication in the empire. It 
held its unrivalled sway in the library of the magnate, figured 
with its witty feuilleton on the boudoir of the fashionable lady, 
and was greedily devoured by the peasant, who never before 
read anything but the Bible and his calendar. The non-Magyar 
population studied assiduously the language, and many merely 
for the object of reading the new gospel in its original tongue. 
Its influence was mightily felt in the remoter Austrian provinces, 
where it was cited as a standard authority; and even the lead- 
ing organs of Germany and France reproduced its paragraphs. 
Metternich saw, with uneasiness, a power rising that was more 
dangerous to his system than all the parliamentary oratory of the 
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Diets. He more than once publicly expressed his horror as to 
the paper, and its “devilishly skilful editor, who afforded no 
handle for the law.” “ Hungary is in full revolution,” said he, 
at a court festival in 1841, to an old Hungarian courtier. The 
conservative magnate was startled. ‘ Nay, nay,” added Metter- 
nich, “ you don’t see the flames on the roof of your house; that 
cunning lawyer writes with daggers, and speaks with flames, and 
still he is as smooth as an eel,—we can’t hold him fast.” Besides 
it would have been too dangerous to attempt suppressing the all- 
powerful organ, that was now cherished by the nation, and Met- 
ternich was obliged to content himself with prohibiting its being 
introduced in the hereditary provinces. The Pesti Hirlap was 
put on the Index expurgatorius, and the natural consequence 
was, that many Viennese citizens, and even high officials, regularly 
invited young Hungarian students from the university to their 
houses, to communicate to them the forbidden news. 

Kossuth’s popularity was now daily increasing, and, without 
being a member of the Diet (which by ancient custom held its 
sessions in Presburg, and not in Pesth, the modern capital), he 
was the real leader of the lower table and the now considerable 
opposition in the upper table (House of Peers). Though not 
of the highest rank of nobility, the most distinguished members 
of the oldest and most illustrious families (the Batthyanys, 
Wesselényis, Telekys, Erdédys, &c.), men of immense property 
and wealth, whose landed estates were larger than the whole 
Archduchy ‘of Austria proper, and whose ancestry is of higher 
antiquity than that of the Hapsburg family—men who, by the 
enactments of the old constitution, wielded power over the lives 
and properties of hundreds of thousands of serfs—prided them- 
selves upon their intimacy with the journalist, whose property 
consisted of a small, wretched village* in the vicinity of Pesth. 
They gladly put themselves under the leadership of the member 
of a county municipality, whose avowed tendency in speech and 
writing was to make the nobility give up many of their privileges 
for the benefit of the peopie, by the simple power of peaceable 
discussion. Henceforth no progressive step was made, no insti- 
tute, either political, legal, educational, commercial, or industrial, 
was founded without Kossuth’s instrumentality. His name was 
connected with all, or they were indeed merely creations of his all- 
comprising genius. And many and mighty were the steps made in 
the way of civilization, towards the promotion of the spiritual and 
material welfare of the country. It is true that Hungary was 
three centuries in arrear. During her unhappy annexation to 
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Austria, her best encrgies were exhausted in the defence of her 
ceaselessly-assaulted constitution. The people had been for genera- 
tions, so to say, constantly in arms, and had no time to attend to 
those measures which are only the blessings of a period of peace. 
Hungary was some twenty years ago, in a somewhat similar 
position to France before her first revolution. A proud nobility 
with crushing privileges; an all-powerful popish clergy; a weak and 
spendthrift court, that never thought of Hungary but when in need 
of money or troops. The rich mines of Kremnitz, Schemnitz, 
Zalatna, &c., had always a supply of ducats, and the Puszta 
(Central Hungary) always ready and brave hussars—both precious 
articles, which were in vain sought for in the hereditary provinces. 
Hungary was neglected so long as she looked to the king for the 
bettering of her condition; but, roused by her great son, she 
learned to look to her own inexhaustible but uncultivated re- 
sources, to her own intrinsic power, for advancing in a peaceable, 
constitutional way. Much, very much, had to be done, but, 
thanks to the self-sacrifice of her enlightened nobility, very much 
has been done, and Hungary has made more progress in the last 
ten years than any other country under similar circumstances in 
a century; and the terrible revolution, and more devastating 
counter-revolution, with all the mischievous tyranny of Austria, 
will never be able to throw her back into that ignominions con- 
dition in which she had been left for centuries. 

Kossuth’s favourite topic was the development of the county 
municipalities, on the principle of local government. This system, 
though provided for in the constitution, had many opponents 
even among a section of the liberals, who, under the leadership 
of Baron Kotvos,* endeavoured to popularize French ideas of 
centralization. But local government had long become too dear 
a privilege with the people, and the Francomanic prophets were 
not listened to. Hitherto the local government of the counties 
had only proved its beneficial power by passively resisting the 
arbitrary encroachments of the cabinet. Kossuth carried this 
system one step further, he mace the county administration 
instrumental to carrying out, within their respective boun- 
daries, such measures for the benefit of the people, as by the 
stubborn veto of the court could not become the general law of 
the land. We shall only mention the abrogation of the exemp- 
tion of the nobility from all taxation—the admission of plebeians 
to the county magistracy—the conferring electoral rights on the 
graduates, as doctors of law, medicine, philosophy, or other 





* The author of the ‘ Village Notary,’ who deserted from his ministerial 
post at the approach of Windischgriatz. 
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plebeians of distinction and respectability—the commutation of 
the feudal liabilities of the serfs, by a single payment, once for 
all, or by instalments, &c. These and many other measures, 
calculated to diminish the burdens of the poor, equalize taxation, 
and promote religious liberty, were prevented from becoming 
general laws chiefly by the rich popish clergy, who, in virtue of 
their office enjoyed all the privileges of nobility (their prelates 
being members of the upper table), and possessed immense tracts 
of land, with hundreds of thousands of serfs. In this selfish 
pertinacity they were invariably backed by the court. The peasant 
had to bear all the burdens—he had to construct the public roads, 
and to pay the toll at the gate; while the noble and the priest 
passed free. The peasant had to serve in the army, and to pay 
taxes for clothing and feeding and paying the soldier; nobles and 
priests were exempt. He had to pay the salaries of the county 
magistracy, in which he was not allowed the smallest office ; all 
the burdens lay on his shoulders, and none of the blessings of the 
constitution fell to his share. Kossuth’s paper had a constant 
paragraph headed Petty Tyrants, in which all these enormities 
were laid open, and the pertinacity of the retrograders was mer- 
cilessly castigated. The better part of the nobility was roused to 
a wholesome feeling of shame, and what the court and the priests 
did not allow to become a general law, the nobles in the counties 
where the liberal party had a majority, acted upon of their own 
free will. ‘ Give free citizens to Hungary,” was Kossuth’s con- 
stant cry with which he used to conclude his brilliant and all- 
overwhelming speeches. 

Thus the boundaries of the franchise were considerably widened, 
and large communities of many thousands of inhabitants passed 
from the state of serfdom to enfranchised boroughs. As an ex- 
ample we may mention Csongrad with 6,000 inhabitants, owned 
by the patriotic Count Lewis Kaérolyi, which was enfranchised by 
the personal agency of Kossuth in 1846, in a peaceable, constitu- 
tional way, in spite of the Austrian cabinet. Nor should we omit 
here to mention, though briefly, the measure passed by the 
counties, though vetoed by the cabinet, to secure the liberty of 
conscience in relation to the question of mixed marriages between 
catholics and protestants. In consequence of a pastoral letter of 
the pope the priests denied their blessing, unless the protestant 
party gave a declaration in writing that all the children springing 
from such union should be brought up in the Romish faith. This 
was against the plain words of many enactments, and against the 
custom of the country, according to which, the male children 
followed the faith of the father, and the females that of the mother. 
The liberal counties introduced for such cases civil marriages. 
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Neither must we forget the union, effected chiefly through the 
endeavours of Kossuth, between the two great branches of the 
Lutheran and Calvinistic protestant church in Hungary. By 
combining their forces they were enabled to withstand the 
encroachments of the popish priesthood. Francis Pulzsky, now 
in this country, who was a brave champion of these measures, 
would render a considerable service to the cause of protestantism 
in laying before the English public the history of that par- 
liamentary struggle. 

Not less important was the material progress of Hungary 
during this period. Hungary is principally an agricultural 
country. The richness and variety of the productions of her 

soil are not surpassed, in some respects not equalled, by any 
country in Europe ; and still, in spite of this natural abundance, 
scarcity, nay, even famine was not unfrequent. The comparative 
scantiness of the population, the unparalleled productiveness of 
the soil, made the cultivator careless, and, relying wholly on the 
bounty of nature, manure was unknown. He scarcely scratched 
the soil, threw in the seed, and never cared about it till harvest 
time, and then for want of hands, employed his horses in tread- 
ing the grain out of the ears, After the harvest, he had no 
granary to preserve his grain, which he stored up in deep subter- 
ranean pits. These proceedings may convey an idea of the state 
of agriculture as generally practised in Hungary. Now, an incle- 
ment hail-storm, or early frost bereft the peasant of his only 
means of subsistence, and produced a famine. The cause of this 
deplorable state of agriculture lay partly in the abnormal condi- 
tion in which the feudal system placed the peasant. He had to 
serve two, in some instances even three days per week on the 
field of his lord, but the powerful noble often would not accept the 
rent-labour weekly, but made his unhappy victim labour: his 100 
or 150 days for the year all at once during the summer «1d left 
him to attend to his own field when the season was ov;» /t may 
easily be imagined that, thus circumstanced, he was not very 
zealous in doing his lord’s work. The consequence was that both 
the fields round the manor and about the cottage were in a de- 
plorable state. In addition to this the means of communication 
and transport were so imperfect, that abundance in one place 
could not compensate for scarcity in another. Quite as imper- 
fect were the means of access to foreign markets, so that there 
was little commerce to stimulate the industry of the agriculturist. 
During the period of which we have been speaking, wonders 
were done in this respect. Public granaries were erected in the 
counties, to which every householder was to contribute yearly a 
eertain surplus quantity of grain, to be stored up to meet defi- 
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ciences. Highways were constructed, and the all-civilizing steam 
traversed the two great arteries of the country—the Danube and 
the Theiss—and subsequently, also the great lake Balaton (the 
third in size among the European inland waters). The name of 
Count Széchenyi (Kossuth’s colleague in the national ministry) 
will for ever live in the memory of a grateful posterity. This high- 
minded nobleman had several times visited England, where he 
made a long stay and studied the wonders of a civilization which 
he endeavoured, and partly succeeded in introducing into his 
fatherland. Horse races were introduced with a view of im- 
proving the native breed ; agricultural societies were formed, and 
public exhibitions of agricultural produce and cattle were encou- 
raged with considerable prizes; prizes were also distributed to 
mulberry-tree and silk cultivators ; steam flour mills, iron-found- 
ries, and coal mines were erected and worked, and last not least, 
the two sister cities, Pesth and Buda, were united, under the 
direction of an English engineer, by a grand suspension bridge 
across the Danube—unequalled in dimensions and workmanship 
by any suspension bridge in Europe, the construction of which 
cost more than the far-famed structure across the Menai Straits. 
It would lead us too far even hastily to enumerate all the useful 
establishments that were called into existence during a brief 
period, that will ever be memorable in the history of that country 
as the bright dawn of an approaching golden age. Alas! now 
remoter than ever.* 

It is but just to remark, that in the hasty impatience to remedy 
the negligence of centuries, many a blunder was made, and many 
an undertaking proved abortive. We_will only mention the 
protectionist Védegylet, for the exclusion of all articles of Austrian 
manufacture—a measure which made a considerable noise at 
that time all over Europe, and ended in a total failure. The 
reader must certainly not stigmatise Kossuth, the greatest adver- 
sary of monopoly, as a narrow-minded protectionist. The ex- 
cluding of the Austrian manufactures was merely intended as an 
efficient antidote to the protectionist system of Austria, which 
was by this means to be forced to abolish the abominable cus- 
toms barrier between the two countries. This customs barrier 
was only another means of pillage, as the Hungarian agriculturist 
was compelled to pay a heavy duty in exporting his raw materials, 
and another duty in importing the articles into which they had 
been manufactured in Austria. The whole country responded 
with enthusiasm to the call of Kossuth, and considerable funds 
were raised to strengthen the existing factories, and to establish 
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new ones ; but the measure failed. Hungary is too thinly peopled 
to be a manufacturing country, and Austria has rendered all 
inland manufacturing impossible, by raising the duty on ma- 
chinery, indigo, cotton, and other raw materials. 

Another favourite topic of Kossuth was the scheme of the 
Vukovar-Fiume railroad, which was to form a conjunction be- 
tween the Danube and the sea, and would have brought Hungary 
in contact with the great market of the world. We allude to 
this plan, to which Kossuth devoted much energy and time, as 
illustrating his extensive views and commercial policy. A com- 
pany was formed to carry out the project, shares were subscribed 
for to cover the first outlay, and the preliminary plans were 
finished, when Austria, justly fearing the rivalry of Fiume to its 
favourite, Trieste, but unable to hinder the undertaking by open 
means, caused a rival company to be formed, ostensibly for the 
same object, but really with a view of taking the matter out of 
the hand of the energetic popular leader, and doing nothing, 
while it prevented the popular company from doing something. 
Kossuth, who for many years had scarcely left the capital, under- 
took the long and tedious journey to Fiume, hoping to effect a 
fusion between the two companies, or, at any rate, to sound the 
intentions of the Imperial Company. His journey was an unin- 
terrupted triumph, and the population of the towns and villages 
thronged to his carriage. The city of Fiume received him with 
a numerous and brilliant deputation at the Porta Hungarica, and 
illuminations, serenades, public dinners and festivals of all kinds, 
celebrated his visit. Even the governor of the Hungarian sea- 
port district (Littorale), gave a magnificent dinner, and placed 
his state-carriage and gondola at the disposal of the distinguished 
guest. On visiting the neighbouring port of Buccari, one of the 
most beautiful spots on the Adriatic, where the mountains form 
a natural harbour, in which the largest ships can enter at all 
times, and be quite secure, Kossuth was saluted by the artil- 
lery, flags were hoisted, and the authorities were waiting to 
receive him on the shore. On the next day the Directors of 
both companies met at the house of the Neapolitan consul. Mr. 
Bruck, a merchant of Trieste, appeared on the part of the rival 
company. The discussion exhibited clearly the foul-play of the 
imperialists. “Why, Mr. Bruck,” exclaimed Kossuth, “ you 
speak as if you were an Austrian Minister of State!” “And 

ou,” replied Bruck, “like a Minister of independent Hungary.” 
ittle did either expect, at that time, that only four years later 
both would be placed in those very positions. Mr. Bruck is to 
this day Minister of Commerce in Austria, making himself con- 
spicuous by planning a widely-spread Customs’ Union in Italy 
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and Germany, which, if carried out, will show Englishmen that, 
upholding Austria as a strong central power in Europe, will, in 
the end, cost England more than a timely intervention in Hun- 
gary would have done. But to return to our subject. The bad 
faith of the imperialists was obvious: they did not want to see 
Hungary get an outlet, lest she might escape from Austrian 
monopoly, and employ her immense national resources in a large 
English trade. 

But this failure, far from diminishing the popularity of Kossuth, 
made the people only gather closer around him. They knew 
that Kossuth wished the best for his nation, and was only ham- 
pered by the bad faith of Austria. 

The ovations and public honour which accompanied the great 
popular leader on this journey, and the enthusiasm with which 
he was received on his return to the capital, terrified the court.* 
“We are in a great fix with this terrible demagogue,” said 
Archduke Louis to Count Széchenyi, who though not much liked 
was still received in high quarters, ‘“‘ we must either get rid of 
him or make him a minister.” But Kossuth kept strictly within 
the limits of the constitution, never incited to armed resistance, 
never uttered a word of disloyalty. Nay, when in 1846 the 
Archduke Palatine died, and the country was called upon to elect 
a successor to the highest office in the kingdom, Kossuth was the 
first in proposing in the county parliament of Pesth, and against 
the opinion of the ultras, to forego, at this occasion, the right 
of election vested by the constitution in the nation ;+ to proclaim 
unanimously Archduke Stephen, son of the deceased, viceroy of 
Hungary. We shall see below, how this noble scion of the 
Hapsburgs returned this service. 

The court had already experienced that by openly persecuting 
him, instead of detracting from they were only adding to his 
popularity. They tried, therefore, another expedient. 

Kossuth was invited to an interview with Metternich, to dis- 
cuss the measures to be taken for healing the grievances of the 
country. Kossuth’s friends suspected a trap, and wished him 
not to go to Vienna, but he considered it an act of courage, and 
was anxious to try all peaceable ways of bringing about a better 
understanding between the cabinet and the country. We do not 
know the exact tenor of this interesting interview. We know 
only that Kossuth returned more convinced than ever that 





* This was as far back as 1844. 
_t The king had the right of proposing four candidates, and the people the 
right of selection. 
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Hungary must, in future rely solely on her own energies, and 
that the court, though trembling at every shock of public opinion, 
had neither the courage to be thoroughly and honestly despotic, 
and abrogate the constitution, nor the prudence to yield to the 
calling of the times. 

The people responded to this feeling of the court, by electing 
Kossuth to represent, in the Diet of 1847, the first county in the 
kingdom. The man whom they styled at court a demagogue, 
was returned by a constituency of almost entirely noblemen ; 
the election was as usual, by ballot, and conducted by noblemen 
of the highest standing—Counts Batthyany and Raday, Baron 
Podmanitzky, &c. The city of Pesth never before witnessed 
such a scene of animation as this national festivity exhibited. 
Thousands and tens of thousands poured in from the remotest 
parts of the country, to witness the great solemnity of the people 
exercising their constitutional right. Thousands of foreigners 
from the hereditary provinces were present, and a large party of 
English and American travellers, proceeding on their way to 
Constantinople, who were on the spot, expressed their surprise 
and admiration at finding here, in the remote East, in the midst of 
absolutism and barbarism, in the near neighbourhood of Austria, 
Russia, and Turkey, a people that had been represented to them 
as a half savage tribe—exercising with dignity their constitutional 
right. The result of the election was not doubtful; the only 
opponents in the county being the clergy, under the leadership of 
the priest Kérméczy, and the government officials led by 
Hegyessy, the creature who acted as prosecutor when Kossuth 
was arrested—both individuals being loaded with public hatred 
and contempt. 

And when, according to an old custom in Hungary, the newly 
elected representative being lifted up on the shoulders of his 
supporters to take the oath, pronounced the solemn words 
“and I will conscientiously and truly represent the sentiments of 
this county, and consistently stand or fall with the constitution 
of this country, so may God help me! ” a great shout of Eljen! 
(May he live long !) rose simultaneously, that was echoed by the 
mountains of Buda, shook the old castle in which the kings of 
Pannonia had resided for centuries, and made Metternich thought- 
ful and gloomy, that he had lived to see an event which he 
hoped would only have occurred when he was no more. 

Our object in describing at great length the condition of Hun- 
gary before the revolution, was to show, that that movement, 
unlike other convulsions, was not the offspring of a hasty moment, 
but a steady natural growth, and that the man who was called by 
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Providence to be at its head, was not thrown on the surface by 
the waves of civil war, but that his popularity was quite as natural 
and steady a growth as that of the movement itself. 

The outbreak of the French revolution certainly hastened the 
crisis, but was in no way the main spring of the movement. 
Even the demand of a separate ministry for Hungary was not a 
new idea, but was based on numerous statutes of King Charles VI. 
(1715), Maria Theresa (1741), Leopold II. (17 90), and, more 
recently, of Francis (1827). Hungary was always alive to this 
privilege, and did not cease to protest against its violations; and 
the following resolution was passed at a large meeting of the 
parliamentary opposition, held at Pesth in 1847 :— 


“ While we propose to act upon the principle of constitutional pro- 
gress, we shall, at the same time, scrupulously be mindful of the duties 
devolving on our nation by Art. 2 (1723).* But, on the other hand, 
we shall in no way recede from the Art. 10 of Leopold II. (1790), 
which, with the sanction of the king, guarantees the liberty and inde- 
pendence of our country in all its legal system of government; and, as 
we do not wish the interests of the hereditary provinces to be subor- 
dinated to the interests of our country, we, in like manner, shall in no 
way give our support and assent to any measure tending to subordinat 
the interests of Hungary to those of the hereditary provinces, as un- 
fortunately has been hitherto the case, especially respecting commer- 
cial and industrial questions. However, we shall readily give our 
support to any measure or measures calculated to bring about a fair 
adjustment between the clashing interests, always without prejudice 
to the Art. 10 above-mentioned.” f 


The French revolution affected the Hungarian movement 
chiefly by stimulating a revolution in Vienna, which frightened 
the court into granting a constitution and a constitutional ministry 
for the hereditary provinces. These circumstances made it neces- 
sary to grant to Hungary the long promised ministry, as it would 
have been absurd for the new ministry at Vienna to have been 
responsible to two parliaments, emanating from two widely dif- 
ferent constitutions. Hungary was certainly agreeably surprised 
at seeing justice at last done to the most fervent of her wishes ; 
but she was far from that feverish convulsion which was shaking 
Vienna, where the transition from the darkest absolutism to con- 
stitutional light was so sudden, as to make the heads of the good 
people giddy. The court itself was fully conscious of this fact, 





* This extended the so-called “ Pragmatic Sanction,” and, in default of male 
issue after the death of Charles VI., in 1710, settled the crown in the female 
line. 

+ Szarvady, ‘ Programme of Parliamentary Opposition.’ 
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and Archduke Francis Charles (father of Francis Joseph) ex- 
pressed this statement in a toast at a public dinner, given to the 
members of the Diet in Presburg, in which he gave all praise to 
the peaceable and dignified behaviour of the Hungarians, as 
favourably contrasting with the tumults of the Viennese. Hun- 
gary underwent at that period what might be termed a violent 
ministerial crisis; the retrograde and priestly party were removed 
from office, and the liberal party stepped in. Emperor Ferdinand 
called on Count Batthyany to form a Hungarian national ministry; 
and that there was not a spark of revolutionary or demagogical 
sentiment in this cabinet, will be readily admitted, if we mention, 
that besides Batthyany, two other magnates were members of it, 
one of whom (Count Szechenyi) was known to be in all purely 
political questions, a stardy conservative. Kossuth held the port- 
folio of Finance, and Hungary was enjoying the ineffable happi- 
ness of a peaceable transition. ‘ Let blood flow on the other 
side; we shall only shed ‘Turk’s blood’ ”—as a famous Hungarian 
wine, growing on the Mountain of Matra, is called—was the 
sentiment of a popular song, got up on the occasion. 

The fatal sequel, the terrible awakening from this sweet dream 
of an Eau de Cologne revolution, can be told in a few words. 
The Croatians and Serbs made riots and occasionally killed a few 
people; the king re-assembled the Diet, just returned according 
to the new electoral law, and meeting for the first time at Pesth. 
On opening the parliament (June, 1848), the Palatine, Stephen, in 
whom, in the absence of the king, the supreme power was vested, 
read the speech from the throne, which explained, “ how the 
fatherly heart of the king grieves to see turbulences and rebellion 
in the southern provinces, &c.,” and called upon the assembly to 
furnish effective means by raising an armed force and money to 
put down the rebellion; meanwhile the Croatian general drilled 
and collected an immense force (62,000). The king declared this 
tyrant, under the mask of a demagogue, a rebel (10th June). The 
good and loyal Hungarian people exulted to stand on the side of 
their king, against a seditious rebel, and actually raised a small army 
of 8,000 men, but they had no ammunition, no arms, and a supply 
of Belgian guns were detained at Vienna, while the rebel army 
was abundantly provided with guns, cannons, and officers from 
Vienna. The Croatian rebels came nearer and nearer, devasta- 
ting and pillaging in the name of the emperor, who repeatedly 
disavowed any connection with them, and only when he was 
strong enough to invade Hungary, the emperor publicly recalled, 
on the 4th September, the edict of the 10th June, and declared 
that Jellachich “had proved his unalterable fidelity to the house 
of Austria.” Jellachich was beaten on the 24th September, and 
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10,000 Croatians taken prisoners; but he had still forces enough 
left to form, by uniting with Windischgratz, an overpowering 
army. The court felt strong, and, on the 3rd of October, Fer- 
dinand signed an edict in which he dissolved the Hungarian 
Assembly, forbade all action of the municipalities, placed the 
whole country under martial law, and constituted Jellachich civil 
and military governor of Hungary, vesting in him an unlimited 
despotism, and giving him the power over life and death. To 
complete this picture, we may add, that while Jellachich was “a 
rebel,” the Palatine Stephen, as captain general of the kingdom, 
offered to place himself at the head of the national army against 
him, and actually went to head quarters, but like a worthy scion 
of the Hapsburgs, deserted at the approach of the enemy. A 
further illustration of his character was found in a copy of a 
letter, in his own hand-writing, dated 24th March. In it he 
recommends the emperor to “ withdraw the entire armed force 
from the country, and leave it a prey to total devastation ; to 
behold passively the mutual destruction of the different nation- 
alities, of the nobles and peasants ; to dissolve the Diet; to pro- 
claim martial law, &c., &c.” When the Vienna revolution was 
complete, the Hungarians still clung to the form of loyalty, and 
refused to enter the city when, in pursuit of the flying Croats, 
they encamped within a few miles of it. They foolishly regarded 
the Viennese as rebels against their king, whom they were entreat- 
ing to come amongst them for protection and shelter. 

It was when all hope of reconciliation was gone, and when 
attachment to the court was manifestly treason against the 
country, that Kossuth’s extraordinary genius as orator and 
legislator became fully apparent, and Hungary, hitherto so re- 
markable for her hatred of centralization, concentrated all her 
confidence and devotion in one man, who, since that time has 
continued to be the only true .interpreter of the hopes and 
wishes of the people. Count Szechenyi became insane, Baron 
Eotvos fled, Batthyany and the other ministers resigned ; 
but Kossuth remained. After rumours of defeat had caused 
the gallery to be unusually thronged, Kossuth, pale and wearied, 
entered the crowded assembly, and in the midst of breathless 
silence, uttered one of those important speeches, which, in 
critical times decide the fate of nations. After confirming the 
evil tidings, he so completely restored confidence to the Assem- 
bly, that they continued quietly deliberating on a question of 
tithes. In the most disheartening circumstances, if he was 
serene and composed the whole people were so; and the people 
thronged about him daily to catch a glimpse of his face, and read 
therein the state of their affairs. The writer of these lines 
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hopes to exhibit step by step the career of this extraordinary 
man, but must now confine himself to a few remarks on his 
general political views. Kossuth had no peculiar political creed ; 
he loved liberty and his country, and longed to see them united, 
and was able to co-operate with all who recognized the same 
objects. He belonged to no party, but he knew the wants, 
weakness, and virtues of his people, and to their happiness he 
devoted his life. And though he respected and cherished public 
opinion, and was proud of the place it assigned him, no one 
knew better how to keep above its electric atmosphere. Kos- 
suth was not destitute of ambition—no great man ever was; 
but all who had the enviable privilege of his intimacy must 
agree, that his ambition was to be an instrument under the 
hands of Providence, to make his country glorious and free. In 
corroboration of these views, we need not cite his repeated 
public expressions of hope, that after the restoration of Hun- 
gary he might retire into private life; nor his offer of the crown 
to Gérgey if he would only continue with the nation and save the 
country. In our estimation we find more confirmation in his 
conversations with his devoted circle of family and friends. At 
such times, the noble simplicity of his character as a man, 
husband, and father, was fully apparent; and he often indulged 
in planning a future of quiet retirement to a remote part of the 
country, where he hoped to live a free citizen of a free state. 
To this day, Kossuth stands as high in the estimation of his 
people as he did in the noontide of his glory. Very different 
was the character of Gérgey, who was cold and calculating, and 
without a spark of enthusiasm; and not even the wonders 
accomplished by the devoted and chivalrous Honveds could 
excite any warm feelings in his icy breast. He hated the Poles, 
of whom there were nearly 5,000, with the two generals, Bem 
and Dembinski, and made it a crime in Kossuth that he had a 
leaning towards the brave sons of a sister people. With such a 
disposition, increasing danger and rancorous feelings against the 
government, who could not but repudiate his inconsistency, 
that evil spirit got possession of him that subsequently led to 
the treasonable surrender at Vilagos. When after the battle of 
Szény (June 2) the suspicions against him gained confirmation, 
it was too late, for his skilful manceuvring had, no doubt, pur- 
posely placed the Russian army between himself and the seat 
of government. Two months later he was at Arad with his 
corps, that he might, so to speak, show the Russians the way. 
The fatal sequel ‘Is well known—he saw his most intimate 


friends and bravest comrades, his near relatives and companions 
delivered by his treason to imprisonment or ignominious death. 
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Gérgey, now half a prisoner in a wretched provincial Austrian 
town, suffering from the reproaches of his own heart and the 
curse of the whole civilized world, offers a sad contrast to 
Kossuth, attended by the unalterable love of his own people, 
universally admired, respected even by his foes, while the usurper 
of his country’s crown is obliged to surround himself with 
bayonets, and is hated by the people over whom he exercises an 
uneasy and precarious rule. Kossuth’s chief point of weakness 
was his indulgence towards Gérgey; but, although this may 
elicit the severe criticism of the historian against the statesman, 
the man will receive the sympathy of all generous souls. During 
the turmoil of civil war, and in the midst of an almost frantic 
population, Kossuth never signed a sentence of death, and made 
serious remonstrances to his favourite generals for hasty judg- 
ments on spies. It is a disgrace to civilisation that such a man 
should be a prisoner in Turkey, and it will be discreditable to 
England if the people allow the government any peace until they 
honestly exert themselves to procure his olnaen,* Of one 
thing even Austria may be certain: Kossuth could never degrade 
himself by becoming a conspirator; and openness and frankness 
are main features of the Hungarian character. The conduct of 
the Hungarian exiles in London has been highly honourable, and 
a convincing proof of this may be found in the gross falsehoods 
which the emissaries of Austria and Russia have been obliged to 
invent, in their attempts to vilify the characters of such men as 
Count Beothy and his companions. The Hungarians in London 
have wisely kept aloof from the associations existing amongst 
their fellow sufferers of other nations. In Paris, under the ex- 
isting government, they are not molested, but allowed to meet 
undisturbed every Saturday at a Restaurant in the Palais Royal, 
although the police have driven out of France many Poles and 
Germans who found an asylum under the government of Louis 
Philippe. We have neither inclination nor space to trace the 
progress of Austrian atrocities after the war was over; our 
object was to exhibit the simultaneous course of revolution and 
counter-revolution. Let us hear on this point the opinion of a 
zealous advocate of constitutionalism in Prussia—Robert Prutz, 


“Tt is a common and very erroneous opinion that the events of 
1849 were only the natural consequences of the convulsions of 1848 
—1848 revolution, and 1849 reaction, seems so natural, and suits 
shallow conceptions so well, that even some of the friends of liberty 
begin to acquiesce in this natural concatenation. . . . . . The 





* The paltry shuffling of the Whigs in delaying the production of the 
papers relating to the _— refugees, so long promised to Lord Dudley 
Stuart, is highly discreditable. 
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real state of things is in truth this :—1849 is not the year of reaction, 
but of counter-revolution ; the devil has been expelled only by the 
substitution of another devil. We have gone through the process of 
the man possessed with an unclean spirit, of whom the Scripture says, 
‘that, after leaving him, the spirit returned with seven others more 
wicked than himself” . . . . . It is all one whether a king ora 
legally constituted parliament is expelled—whether a king is forced, 
or a people are forced, by violence, to make concessions ; whether revo- 
lution be made in the name of liberty, or in the name of order ; the 
one is as much a revolution as the other, whether the instigators and 
tools of such violence are ministers or club-orators, whether they wear 
helmets or broad-brimmed hats.” 


Such are the sensible views of that moderate constitutional 
party in Germany, whose eventual triumph should be an object 
of the deepest interest in England. If the British public will 
not watch more closely the conduct of its ministers in foreign 
affairs, from a sense of the noble mission which our country 
ought to fulfil, the progress of absolutism, by interfering with our 
commercial relations, will at last compel attention, from pecuniary 
motives. Under present circumstances both constituencies and 
their representatives should insist on the abolition of that mysti- 
fication in which the business of the Foreign Office is shrouded. 
Whatever cannot be fairly laid before the people, and justified 
by honest arguments, belongs to that diplomatic chicanery which 
is so powerless for good, and so effectual for mischief. The in- 
formation laid before the House of Commons, in reply to the 
most pertinacious questioners, is so meagre as to give the mem- 
bers no opportunity of effectually controlling ministerial vagaries, 
and to what extent we have been made accomplices to the 
destruction of the Roman republic, the restoration of the Pope, 
and other evil deeds, it is impossible at present to say. 


Art. VI.—1. Debates on the Marriage Question.* 

2, Levitical Restrictions on the Law of Marriage. By T. Binney. 
London: Ward, 1851. 

3. Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister considered with 
reference to the authority of Scripture. By Newenham Travers, 
B.A., F.S.A. London: Madden, 1850. 

HE recent debates in the House of Lords, on the motion of 
Lord St. Germans, for legalising marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister, are not calculated to increase our respect for 





* In the following pages the Marriage question is argued upon the most 
orthodox grounds, and in the most orthodox manner ; it being me important 
to show how completely the enemy can be beaten with their own weapons.—Eb. 
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hereditary legislation; for though the matter was chiefly left 
in the hands of the right rev. the bench of Bishops, and their 
lordships would seem to have revelled in it to their hearts’ con- 
tent, yet there ought to have been enough common lay sense 
left, to overcome the solemn absurdities which the right reverend 
prelates were pleased to enunciate, the whims of Lord Brougham, 
and the legal perverseness of Lord Campbell. At a time when 
all needless legislation is so peculiarly dangerous, especially 
when the House of Commons has declared against it, an instance 
so glaring as the vote to which the House of Lords has come, can- 
not fail to make a deep impression on the public mind; and, at 
the risk of being thought a trifle too theological, we shall enter 
somewhat at length into the reasons which ought to have guided 
their lordships to a different verdict, and this we shall do by 
weighing the arguments on which their decision is built. We 
shall pass over the speech of Lord Campbell with the remark, 
that it consists entirely of assertion, and that his assertions are 
incorrect, and by noticmg the somewhat singular objection 
taken by the noble and learned lord to pamphlets, lectures, 
articles, petitions, and public meetings. Why, these are the 
only constitutional ways of carrying a great measure! Will his 
lordship be so kind as to suggest any other? Is it to be done by 
remaining quiet, under the pressure of an enactment, the legality 
of which is more than doubtful, and its theology altogether un- 
tenable? Would a mob at the doors of the House of Lords suit 
his taste? and are these the days in which petitions, public 
meetings, articles, pamphlets, and lectures are to be prohibited 
to the people of England? One more curious principle laid 
down by this very remarkable law-lord is, that those interested 
in a question are not the persons to interest themselves about it. 
If they do not, who will? Would the Chinese have gained the 
Reform Bill for the people of England? or do we owe the Habeas 
Corpus Act to the candid and dispassionate suffrages of the 
Italian republics? Once more, is Lord Campbell aware of Lord 
Denman’s opinion, or is he not? if he is not, we must refer him 
to the concluding observations of Lord St. Germans’ speech ; 
there he will find the opinion of that noble and distinguished 
jurist stated as in opposition to his own; if he is, then we shall 
only say, we are sorry to see a Lord Chief Justice of England 
parading the decision of a legal Court, whose business it is not 
to make, but to interpret law, as though it expressed the private 
conviction of its venerable head, when the direct contrary was 
the fact. From the fairness of Lord Chief Justice Campbell, we 
turn to the theology and learning of the episcopal bench, and 
here we find two really able and excellent men, the Bishops of St. 
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David’s and Norwich, admitting that God’s law did not condemn 
the marriage of a widower with his deceased wife’s sister, but 
yet legislating against it, making, what Swift, with not more wit 
than truth, called additions and improvements to the Ten 
Commandments. But the speech most extraordinary was un- 
doubtedly that of the Bishop of London. From the Bishop of 
Exeter we expected canon-law, and canon-law we got, put, with 
perfect consistency, above the laws of God, or the welfare of 
man. With his lordship it has ever been—the church, the 
whole church, and nothing but the church, provided always 
that its powers and authority were to be concentrated in the 
Lord of Bishopstowe. But the Bishop of London took a very 
astonishing course, he assured the house that the opinions he 
expressed ten years ago were all unaltered, and proceeded to 
enunciate those opinions in nearly the same words; but as we 
shall, in the course of our article (pace Lord Campbell) have 
occasion to call those opinions in question, we shall now examine 
one by one the grounds on which the House of Lords succeeded 
in arriving at its recent decision. 

We shall speak here of three marriages; but, in fact, we are 
only concerned with one, since the others follow as a matter of 
course ; these are 

1. Marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. 

2. Marriage with a deceased wife’s sister’s daughter. 

3. Marriage with a deceased wife’s brother’s daughter. 

None of these are prohibited by the express words of Moses, 
and if (there being no express prohibition) a man may marry 
the person nearer by affinity, a@ fortiori, he may marry when the 
affinity is more remote ; thus, if he may marry his wife’s sister, 
he is surely at liberty to marry his wife’s niece. 

But, as we have before noticed, this is but a secondary point. 
Marriages of this nature are very rare, and though they ought 
not to be prohibited, still the privilege is not important enough 
to call for much agitation. 

That we may not appear to disregard the theology of any of 
those who differ from us, we will commence our investigation 
by examining the arguments of Dr. Pusey and Mr. Wheatly 
ou the points which are under discussion, and this in preference 
to those adduced by the right reverend prelates in the House of 
Lords, because of their greater clearness and accuracy, 

Dr. Pusey, in his pamphlet cr letter ‘On the proposed change 
in the Laws prohibiting Marriage between those near of Kin,’ 
maintains, in the first place, that the prohibitions of marriage 
contained in the xviiith chapter of Leviticus are binding on our- 
selves, because they are enunciated in a very solemn manner; 
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the 5th and 6th verses of the chapter in which they are found 
ending with the words “I am the Lord.” We confess that we 
read this statement with mingled astonishment and pain. It 
must be admitted, either that Dr. Pusey is not well acquainted 
with the writings of Moses, or that he is. Now, if he is not 
well acquainted with the writings of Moses, with what pro- 
priety could he voluntarily come forward to proclaim to others 
what interpretation they were to put upon his enactments with 
respect to marriage, or any other subject? If, however, as it 
seems but reasonable to suppose, Dr. Pusey is well acquainted 
with the writings of the Jewish legislator, what shall be said for 
his candour and ingenuousness in solemnly enjoining upon his 
readers the duty of regarding the prohibitions of marriage in the 
xvilith chapter of Leviticus as binding upon ourselves, because we 
find some of the verses in which they are enunciated concluding 
with the words “I am the Lord,” when he could not but have 
known that the prohibitions in the xith chapter of this same 
book of Leviticus, which are directed against the eating of 
various kinds of animals and fishes and birds, are accompanied 
by words of equal, or rather by words, if it be right so to speak, 
of still greater solemnity; for all the laws whereby the Jews 
were forbidden to eat the camel, or the coney, or the hare, or 
any fishes which had not fins and scales, are terminated by the 
solemn words “ For I am the Lord your God: ye shall therefore 
sanctify yourselves, and ye shall be holy, for I am holy.”* Now, 
will Dr. Pusey venture to assert that these last mentioned laws 
are still obligatory, and restrain Christians from eating the 
camel, or the coney, or the hare, or fishes which have not 
fins and scales? Yet, if he will not do this, what becomes of 
his solemn argument for the perpetual obligation of the Levitical 
prohibitions with respect to marriage, because they are ushered 
in by the words “I am the Lord” ? 

Again, at the sixth page of the same pamphlet, we are told, 
that marriage with a wife’s sister is forbidden by the general 
prohibition contained in the 6th verse of Levit. xviii., and that we 
need not go further for a distinct prohibition “in the very letter, 
than this first [we conceive that Dr. Pusey intended to say 
sizth| verse ;” and it is added, that “the more you press the very 
words of Scripture, the more distinctly does the prohibition appear 
to be conveyed in these words.” 

Now there can be no question but that by “pressing the very 
words of Scripture,” some very curious results have, at different 
times been obtained—a fact of which some of Dr. Pusey’s friends 





* Leviticus xi., 44. 
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and followers have supplied us with painful proof; and by a liberal 
application of such “ pressing” to the words under our consi- 
deration, we will not undertake to say what non-natural meaning 
might not be extracted from them. It might happen in such a 
case, that one man might “ press” these words so forcibly, as to 
make it apparent to himself, that they contain a prohibition of 
marriage with a cousin-german, and that another, by a still 
more energetic application of this system of “ pressure,’ might 
be of opinion that these words prohibit marriage with still more 
distant relatives ; and if the general prohibition in verse 6 had 
been left unexplained by him who imposed it, it might not have 
been an easy task to have demonstrated the incorrectness of 
such conclusions. But the general prohibition in verse 6 was 
not left unexplained by the Jewish lawgiver ; it was not left to 
be interpreted by us according to our own individual fancies or 
prejudices ; but the imstances to which it was intended that it 
should apply were distinctly enumerated by Moses himself, who, 
in the 18th verse of this chapter, has applied the prohibition to 
the case of marriage with a wife’s sister, in such a manner as 
abundantly to justify us in affirming, that the Jews were forbid- 
den to contract such a marriage only in the life time of the wife, 
and were left perfectly free to contract it after her death. 

But if we read with surprise and sorrow much that Dr. Pusey 
had allowed himself to write upon the questions we have been 
considering, we did not peruse without a smile the lucubrations 
of another learned person upon these questions. We refer to 
the remarks of the celebrated ritualist, Mr. Wheatly, upon 
Archbishop Parker’s Table of Prohibited Degrees. In treating 
of this table, Mr. Wheatly writes as follows :— 


“This table is now very frequently printed at the end of Common 
Prayer Books, and therefore I need not enumerate the degrees within 
which marriage is forbid. But, however, it may not be amiss to 
observe, that several degrees are expressed in the table, which are not 
mentioned particularly in the xviiith of Leviticus, which is the place 
upon which the table is founded. But then they may be inferred 
from it by parity of reason. For that passage in Leviticus only men- 
tions those relations evidently and expressly which may help us to 
discover the like differences and degrees. So that for the right under- 
standing of the xviiith of Leviticus, and to bring it into an agreement 
with the table in our Common Prayer Books, we must observe two 
particular rules for our direction ; viz.: 1. That the same prohibitions 
that are made to one sex are undoubtedly understood and implied as 
to the other ; and 2. That a man and his wife are accounted one flesh 
(so that whoever is related to one of them by means of consanguinity, 
is in the same degree related to the other by means of affinity ; inso- 
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much that the husband is so much forbid to marry with his wife’s 
relations, and the wife with her husband’s, within the degrees pro- 
hibited, as either of them are to marry with their own).”* 


We think our readers will have found it impossible not to have 
been amused by the exquisite natveté which is displayed in this 
passage. The learned writer candidly admits, that the xviiith 
chapter of Leviticus, on which, as he himself informs us, Arch- 
bishop Parker’s table is founded, and the table itself, do not at 
all agree ; but he has a device, he says, which will at once help 
us out of this difficulty. This device, it is frankly admitted, will 
not assist us to such an extent as to enable us to bring the 
Archbishop’s table into “ agreement” with the xviiith chapter of 
Leviticus: that task Mr. Wheatly seems to have given up as a 
hopeless one: but then this device will do what Mr. Wheatly 
seems to have thought would answer our purpose quite as well ; 
it will enable us “ to bring the xviiith chapter of Leviticus to an 
agreement with the table in our Common Prayer Books!” “Only 
just apply two rules, which I will give you, to this passage of 
Scripture,” says the learned illustrator of our Common Prayer 
Book, “ and you will see that it will say exactly what the Arch- 
bishop’s table says.” Unfortunately, however, for the credit of 
this discovery, we not only do not ‘find any authority in Scrip- 
ture which justifies us in applying Mr. Wheatly’s “two parti- 
cular rules” to the xviiith chapter of Leviticus, but there are 
several very cogent arguments, as well as a verse (ver. 18) in that 
very chapter, which appear to us to declare in language which he 
who runs may read, and which he who reads it w ith an unpre- 
judiced mind cannot misunderstand, that we are not at liberty 
to employ these same “ rules” in our interpretation of this 
chapter. We might enlarge on the loose and careless manner 
in which Mr. Wheatly has used the very important word “ de- 
grees” in the above passage, one while employing it to signify 
particular marriages, and another while, to signify degrees of rela- 
tionship, in which several individuals are included; but we for- 
bear, merely remarking, that no “ degrees” in the last-men- 
tioned sense of the term, are “ expressed,” either “in the table,” 
or in the xviiith chapter of Leviticus. 

Such are the arguments advanced by Dr. Pusey and Mr. 
Wheatly, in order to establish the continued obligation of the 
Levitical prohibitions with respect to marriage, and the correct- 
ness of extending them, by means of the application of the prin- 
ciple of parity of reason or of degree, so as to include in them 





* ‘Rational Illustration of the Book of Common Prayer of the Church of 
England.’ By Charles Wheatly, M.A., ch. x., sec. 3. 
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several other cases besides those which are expressly mentioned, 
and amongst these the cases of a deceased wife’s sister, and of 
her brother’s or sister’s daughter. We cannot conceive it to be 
possible that these arguments, if arguments they can properly 
be called, can have had any weight with our readers, or can have 
led them to doubt, for a moment, the correctness of the opinion 
which we are bold enough to think that our previous reasoning 
amply justifies us in holding, viz.— 

That, even if it should be considered, that the Levitical pro- 
hibitions of marriage in cases of relationship by affinity are obli- 
gatory on Christians, yet, it having been shown that they re- 
strained the Jews from marrying in those cases only which are 
expressly mentioned, and cannot correctly be extended so as to 
embrace other cases, it must be admitted, that they restrain us 
from marrying only in the cases which are specified, and conse- 
quently do not restrain us from marrying a wife’s sister or her 
brother’s or sister’s daughter.* 





* It has been said by some who have spoken hastily upon this important 
subject, that we must admit of the employment of the principle of “ parity of 


reason or of degree” in our interpretation of the Levitical prohibitions with 
respect to marriage, or they could not be shown to forbid marriage between a 
man and his own daughter. 

This point did not escape the observation of Michaelis, who, in discussing it, 
writes as follows :— 

‘* The reason why Moses has omitted the  ppeenee of this crime, is pro- 
badly the very same for which Solon imposed no punishment on parricide— 
namely, because none of his people had ever dared to commit it; and it was 
deemed so horrible an act, that it did not seem necessary to forbid it. In 
addition to this, it is particularly to be observed, that from the introduction of 
the edict, Moses evidently meant to prohibit incest, which was common among 
the Egyptians and Canaanites ; and since the connection of a father with his 
daughter was (according to Genesis xix. 31, 32) among the Canaanites, and 
even in Sodom, the most profligate city in the whole country, repugnant to 
the custom of the land, it was not necessary to prohibit a connection thus 
universally execrated, and of which, perhaps, there had been no example. 

* In fact, however, Moses does prohibit it, though but en passant, as it were, 
and on another occasion; when, in the 17th verse of this same chapter, he 
says, ‘ The nakedness of a woman and her daughter thou shalt not uncover;’ and 
in chapter xx. 14, be commands that if a man take a daughter to wife, along 
with her mother, since this were to marry her whom he is bound to protect, 
both he and they shall be burnt. Let there be no such marriage among —_ 
For if a man may not marry the daughter of a woman with whom he hath 
cohabited, certainly he can never marry his own daughter: for our daughters 
must always be the daughters of a woman with whom we have cohabited, 
either in marriage or out of it. 

* T should not have thought it necessary,” adds the writer, “to take any 
notice of the omission of this prohibition, did not those, who deduce con- 
sequences from the other marriage laws of Moses, and think fit to prohibit 
more marriages than he has done, appeal to this omission, which, in fact is 
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Such are the conclusions which we are justified in maintaining 
upon this question; and it appears to us, that the legislature of 
this country set the seal of their authority to the correctness of 
these conclusions in their fullest extent, in the year 1835, when 
they deliberately passed an Act confirming all the marriages which 
had been previously contracted between persons within the pro- 
hibited degrees of affinity, and consequently all the marriages 
which had been contracted with a deceased wife’s sister or with 
her brother’s or sister’s daughter. 

The Bishop of London, indeed, in his reply to the speech of 
Lord Wharncliffe on the 14th May, 1841, asserted, that the 
Act of 5 and 6 William IV., c. 54, did not make valid the 
marriages then existing between persons within the prohibited 
degrees of affinity. “The noble lord,” he said, “seemed to 
suppose that the Act, commonly called Lord Lyndhurst’s Act, 
made valid these marriages to which it referred. No such thing ; 
it only declared that those marriages, which had been solemnized, 
should not be impeached by any suit in the Ecclesiastical Court ; 
and as far as the rights of property are concerned, and the 
interests of inheritance, so far those marriages became valid ; but 
they are not declared valid for any other purpose.” 

This certainly is startling, and, we are compelled to observe, 
not very consistent with itself. The right reverend prelate 
smiles at the notion, which Lord Wharncliffe had described 
himself as entertaining, that Lord Lyndhurst’s Act had “made 
valid” the marriages to which it referred. “No such thing,” 
replies the Bishop of London; yet, in the close of the very 
paragraph in which he says this, his lordship admits, that, some- 
how or other, these marriages “‘ became valid” in consequence of 
the passing of Lord Lyndhurst’s Act, at all events, as far as “ the 
rights of property” and “the interests of inheritance” were 
concerned ; but then, adds his Lordship, “‘ They were not declared 
valid for any other purpose.” The right reverend prelate might, 
we think, have gone further than this, and said that these 
marriages were not declared valid even for the purposes to which 
he had alluded; he might, indeed, have asserted, that they were 
not declared valid for any purpose whatsoever, for we readily 
concede that this is the case. The Act of Lord Lyndhurst did 
not technically declare the marriages then existing between 
persons within the prohibited degrees of affinity good and valid 
to any intent or purpose whatsoever; but then, be it carefully 





after all, no real omission ; first, because the marriage in question never had 
been customary among the Canaanites ; and secondly, because it is forbidden 
by Moses, though in different terms.”—Commentary on the Laws of Moses, 
book III., chapter vii., art. 113. 
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remembered, that it was not in any way necessary that it should 
do so. The only peculiar ground upon which any of these 
marriages could have been annulled by the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
was the previous affinity of the parties who had contracted-them, 
and the Act expressly declared, that these marriages should not 
thereafter be annulled for that cause by any sentence of the 
Ecclesiastical Court, and, in so doing, if it did not “declare” 
these marriages “ valid” to all intents and purposes whatsoever, 
yet, in the estimation of common sense, aye, and we confidently 
assert, in effect too, it undoubtedly rendered them so. Is it then 
to be said, that, as the consequence of the passing of Lord 
Lyndhurst’s Act, the marriages which had previously been 
contracted between persons within the prohibited degrees of 
affinity became valid “ only as far as the rights of property 
and the interest of inheritance were concerned,’ when it is 
undeniable, that the immediate effect of that Act was to 
render all these marriages indissoluble, except on grounds on 
which any other marriage whatsoever may be dissolved, and 
when we know, that if one of the parties to any of these marriages 
should venture to cohabit with any other person, the injured 
party might immediately commence a suit for divorce on the 
ground of adultery? The Bishop of London, we feel certain, 
cannot point out any one respect in which the marriage of any 
two persons within the prohibited degrees of affinity which had 
been solemnized prior to the passing of Lord Lyndhurst’s Act, 
and against which no suit was pending at the time, was Jess 
valid, after the passing of the Act, than a marriage between any 
other two persons whatsoever. 

It is then undeniable; that the act of 5 and 6 Wm. IV., 
ce. 54, if it did not “declare” the marriages then existing 
between persons within the prohibited degrees of affinity 
valid to all imtents and purposes whatsoever, actually ren- 
dered them so. But even if this could be considered doubt- 
ful, one thing is certain ; it is certain that the Act in question 
made all such marriages valid to such an extent, that it became 
legally obligatory, upon the parties who had contracted them, 
to live together as man and wife, even to their lives’ end; and it 
is admitted by the Bishop of London himself, that he and several 
of his brethren “ suprortep” Lord Lyndhurst in carrying this 
measure through the House of Lords.* In this admission we 
have all that we require for our present purpose; for this ad- 
mission proves incontestibly, that the Bishop of London, and 





* See the Bishop of London’s Speech in the House of Lords, May 14, 
1841, corrected by himself, 
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his brethren on the bench, firmly believed, that the marriages 
which are thus confirmed ARE NOT FORBIDDEN BY SCRIPTURE. 
We have a right to suppose, that unless the rulers of our church 
had conscientiously believed that’the marriages then existing, 
between persons within the prohibited degrees of affinity, are 
not forbidden by Scripture, no earthly consideration could have 
induced them to “support” Lord Lyndhurst in passing a 
measure which bound the parties, who had contracted such mar- 
riages, to continue in them, even to their lives’ end. And we are 
equally justified in considering, that the members of the Legis- 
lature were of opinion, that the marriages existing between per- 
sons within the prohibited degrees of affinity, are not forbidden 
by Scripture: this appears to be proved beyond all question, 
not merely by the fact of their having “ supported ” Lord Lynd- 
hurst in carrying a measure which rendered those marriages 
indissoluble, but also by the marked distinction which was made 
in the Act, between the marriages then existing between persons 
in the prohibited degrees of affinity, and those between persons 
in the prohibited degrees of consanguinity ; for while the for- 
mer marriages were confirmed, the latter were left voidable, as 
they had been before the passing of the Act. Now why, it is 
reasonable to enquire, was this very marked and very important 
distinction made? Doubtless because it was the opinion of the 
legislature, that the former class of marriages is not forbidden 
by Scripture, and that the latter is; since every other argument, 
which was urged in proof of the justice of confirming the mar- 
riages between persons within the prohibited degrees of affinity, 
and preventing the illegitimatizing of their offspring, was equally 
applicable to the existing marriages between persons within the 
prohibited degrees of consanguinity, and to the children which 
had been born of such marriages. 

It must be admitted, therefore, that not only do there exist 
many powerful arguments to justify the advocates of a revision 
of our marriage law, in maintaining that marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister, or more remote female relative, is 
not forbidden by Scripture, but that the legislature of this 
country manifested their conviction of the truth of this doctrine 
in the most conclusive manner in the year 1835, by passing the 
Act of 5 and 6 Wm. IV., c. 54. 

2. It has been urged, that the restriction on these marriages 
ought to be removed, because the continuance of it is inconsis- 
tent with a due regard to the clear language of our own statute 
law on the subject, the Act of 32 Henry VIII., c. 38, expressly 
declaring, that no marriages are to be “ ‘troubled or impeached,” 
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and therefore virtually declaring, that no marriages are to be 
prevented, except such as are forbidden by the law of God. 

That this is a correct representation of the language of the 
statute of 32 Henry VIII., is indisputable; and as we have 
seen that the advocates of the removal of the restriction in 
question have several powerful arguments, as well as the con- 
duct of the entire bench of Bishops in reference to Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s act in 1835, to justify them in affirming, that the mar- 
riages which they specify are not forbidden by the law of God, 
we see not how it is possible to escape the charge which is thus 
brought against us, of having a statute in force (the 32 Henry 
VIII., c. 38) expressly declaring, that the marriages in question 
shall not be troubled or impeached, and interpreting another 
statute (the 5 and 6 Wm. IV., c. 54) in such a manner as to 
prevent altogether the contraction of these marriages. This, 
certainly, is a very undesirable state of things, and one which 
appears calculated to diminish very seriously, the respect with 
which it is most important that our laws should be regarded by 
the public. 

3. The removal of the restriction on the marriages in question, 
has been urged also on the ground, that the restriction presses, 
with painful severity, on many widowers of great worth and re- 
spectability, in preventing them from contracting a marriage 
which they earnestly desire to contract, and which, they believe, 
would, far more than any other, promote, not only their own 
happiness, but that also of the children of their former marriage. 

It has been said, in reply to this argument, that the per- 
sons affected by the existence of the restriction in question, 
are but few in number. Now, even if this were the case, 
we should not be justified in retaining a restriction which 
presses so severely upon those who are affected by it, unless it 
be one which is clearly enjoined in Scripture, or imperatively 
called for by regard for the interests of morality. The state is 
undoubtedly bound to abstain from imposing or retaining any 
law which unnecessarily restrains the actions, or wounds the 
feelings of any portion of its members, however small that por- 
tion may be. ‘There is, however, but too much reason to be- 
lieve, that the number of our fellow countrymen, who are affected 
by our restriction upon marriage, in the cases which have been 
specified, is far, indeed, from being small. We have been in- 
formed by highly respectable solicitors, who, for the last four or 
five years, have been acting as the legal advisers of many of the 
persons directly interested in this question, that, with a view of 
ascertaining, as accurately as they could, the extent to which 
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the restriction upon marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
affected the wealthier classes of the community; they had 
recourse, amongst other measures, to an application to several 
of our most eminent civilians, requesting to be informed as to 
the. number of eases in which they had been consulted in 
reference to marriages of this kind; considering that the 
answers to such an application would probably afford some data 
from which they might be able to draw a tolerably fair infe- 
rence with respect to the extent to which the existence of 
the restriction was felt to be an evil. The answers which 
Messrs. Crowder and Maynard received to this application, they 
have placed in our hands, with permission to make them public, 
should we be desirous of doing so; we avail ourselves, to some 
extent, of this permission. 
Dr. Addams writes to Mr. Crowder as follows :-— 


“ Srr—It is certainly the fact, that I have been frequently (I cannot 
say exactly how often, but very frequently) consulted by, or on behalf of, 
persons who have wished to marry their wives’ sisters, since the 
passing of the Act of 5 and 6 William IV., c. 54. The enquiries im 
almost every case have been, whether the law prohibiting such 
marriages could be any how evaded, and if so, what were the best 
and surest ways of evading it? And although my uniform answer 
returned to the first of those enquiries has been in the negative, stall 
I have reason to believe, that in a great majority of cases in which I 
have been consulted, a marriage in fact between the parties has, some- 
where been celebrated. 

“In the present state of the public feeling as to this particular class 
of marriages, and considering their notorious frequency, and the dis- 
tressing consequences which result from the law declaring them, as it 
has done, total nullities, the policy of continuing the existing pro- 
hibition to this particular class of marriages may reasonably be 
questioned. 

“T am Sir, &e., &c., 
“ Jesse Appams.” 

“ Doctors’ Commons, 15th June, 1840.” 


Dr. Lushington writes as follows. 


“Sm—I have received your letter informing me that Lord 
Wharncliffe is about to bring under the consideration of the House of 
Lords the existing law of marriage. 

“T have no possible means of giving you a correct statement of 
the number of cases.of this kind which have come before me between 
the passing of the Act of 1835 and my being appointed Judge of the 
Admiralty Court in 1838; still less can I say what was the actual 
proportion of marriages: all I can say is, that I had very many cases 
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‘for opinion, and many consultations on the subject. I could not fix 
the number with any accuracy; the cases were of very frequent 
occurrence. 
“Tam, &c., 
“S. LusHINcton.” 
“Great George-street, March 2nd, 1841.” 


And to exactly the same effect write Dr. Phillimore and 
others. 

It appears to be indisputable, then, that previously to the 
period at which the above letters were written, there had been 
many persons who had felt themselves aggrieved by the existence 
of the restriction upon the class of marriages under our conside- 
ration; and it is clear from the evidence collected under the 
direction of Mr. Campbell Foster,* that in the period which has 
since elapsed, the number of such persons has very greatly in- 
creased in the educated and wealthier classes of society. We 
have heard some distressing narratives of the misery which has 
been endured by many excellent and honourable men, in con- 
sequence of the existence of the restriction. We will not, 
however, detain our readers by dwelling on the many cases in 
which we have been informed that the existence of the restric- 

‘tion has been productive of the most bitter distress; but 
assuredly the information we possess compels us to admit that 
they labour under a great error who consider that the restriction 
affects but a few individuals. It affects, we are assured by those 
well acquainted with the working of the existing law, and who 
have no interest in misleading us, a large number of persons, 
not merely amongst the poor, upon whom the restriction often 
presses bitterly indeed, but in the middle and upper classes of 
society ; and we speak from our own knowledge when we assert, 
that amongst those who have been labouring for the last three 
or four years to procure the removal of the restriction, in the 
conscientious belief that the existence of it is neither sanctioned 
by Scripture nor needed by society, are men of the greatest 
respectability, of good family, of enlightened minds, of high 
principle, ample fortune, and unimpeachable character. 

It must be admitted, therefore, we think, that there are many 
widowers of great worth and respectability, who are affected by 
the restriction under consideration, whatever may be the opinion 
which may be entertained with respect to the policy of re- 
moving it. 





* See “ Minutes of Evidence ” in the ‘ First Report of the Commissioners 
appointed to enquire into the state and operation of the Law of Marriage,’ 
pp. l—65. 
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4. The removal of the restriction on the marriages in question 
has been urged also on the grounds—that the existence of it 
has been shown to be incapable of preventing the contraction 
of such marriages—that the contraction of them will, in all 
probability, go on in an increasing ratio—and that the contrac- 
tion of them, in defiance of the law or in evasion of it, is calcu- 
lated to produce much evil and immorality amongst the lower 
classes, and much unhappiness and litigation in the classes 
above them. 

That numerous marriages with a deceased wife’s sister have 
taken place in this country since the passing of the Act of 5 and 
6 William IV., c. 54, was affirmed by several of our parochial 
clergy in one of the petitions which was presented to the House 
of Lords by Lord Wharncliffe in 1841; and the noble lord 
stated in his speech on that occasion, that he had just received 
a list of nimety-one cases in which marriage within the pro- 
hibited degrees of affinity had been contracted in the town of 
Manchester alone since the passing of Lord Lyndhurst’s Act, 
and added, that the person who had furnished this list had 
declared, that, if he had been put in possession of authentic in- 
formation with respect to every case of the kind which he had 
reason to believe had occurred, the list, instead of containing 
ninety cases, would have contained five or six hundred. The 
noble lord further remarked, that in all the great towns in 
which inquiries had been made, a large number of such mar- 
riages had been found to have been contracted, and it is stated 
by Mr. Campbell Foster, in his evidence before the Marriage 
Commission, that it had been ascertained by gentlemen who 
were engaged by him for the purpose of investigating this sub- 
ject, that marriage had been contracted either with the sister or 
with the niece of a deceased wife, in upwards of 1,500 cases since 
the passing of Lord Lyndhurst’s Act, in those districts alone in 
which the inquiries of these gentlemen were carried on; and in 
his pamphlet on the state of our marriage law Mr. Foster ob- 
serves, that the probable existing number of such marriages in 
England, may be estimated, on a very low computation, at 
6,000 ! 

But it may, perhaps, be said, that the marriages to which Mr. 
Foster’s statements refer, have been contracted by the lower 
classes in some of our over-peopled manufacturing towns. This, 
however, is not the case ; for Mr. Foster stated to the Commis- 
sioners, that the gentlemen who were engaged in making in- 
quiries upon this subject, found it impracticable to discover the 
number of such marriages which had taken place amongst the 
lower classes, and that the 1,500 marriages of this kind which it 
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had been ascertained had been contracted, had been contracted 
by persons in the middle or in the upper classes of society ; and 
it is added, that almost all these marriages had been solemnized 
in this country. Such an open violation of the law on so exten- 
sive a scale will, it may justly be feared, lead many others to 
violate it, and must be admitted to be an evil of a very serious 
and alarming nature. 

And while the legal prohibition of marriage im the cases under 
consideration has been entirely disregarded by many persons m 
the lower and in the middle classes, it has been evaded by others, 
of whom some belong to the very highest class of society. It is 
impossible to speak with accuracy as to the number of marriages 
with a deceased wife’s sister, which have been contracted by 
English subjects'in foreign countries smce the passing of Lord 
Lyndhurst’s Act in 1835, but it was stated in a petition pre- 
sented to the House of Lords by the late Lord Wharncliffe, 
which was signed by nearly eighty of the most eminent soli- 
citors in London, that the petitioners had reason to believe, that 
numerous marriages between widowers and their deceased wives’ 
sisters had been solemnized abroad since 1835. Now, with respect 
to the opimion which will be entertained by our own Courts of 
Law as to the validity of such marriages, should the question 
come before them, no man can speak with certainty. We be- 
lieve, that almost all our most emment lawyers agree with the 
late lamented Sir William Follett im thinking, that m those cases 
in which parties within the prohibited degrees of affinity entirely 
abandoned their English domiciles, and fixed themselves in some 
foreign Protestant country in which their marriage was lawful, 
with a bond fide immtention of remaining im it, and then married, 
the marriages would be recognized as valid to all imtents and 
purposes by our own Courts; but with respect to the opimion 
which will probably be held by our Courts m reference to the 
validity of the marriages of those persons, who, beimg within the 
prohibited degrees of affinity, went to some foreign Protestant 
country merely for the purpose of contracting marriage, and 
without any intention of permanently fiximg their abode m it, 
our most eminent legal authorities are divided, some of them 
considermg, that even then marriages would be ruled to be 
vahd, while a still larger number conceive, that their validity 
will not be admitted by our Courts. Let us suppose, however, 
that, mfluenced by the respectability of the persons who have 
contracted marriage under the circumstances last-mentioned, 
and the number of such marriages which may be found to have 
been contracted, Parliament should hereafter interpose, and de- 
clare all such marriages valid, as it seems not unreasonable to 
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suppose may be the case, when we call to mind the arguments 
by which the Legislature was prevailed upon to pass the Act of 
5 and 6 Wm. IV., in reference to the marriages within the pro- 
hibited degrees of affinity then in existence; still, it must be 
admitted that, in the mean time, the fact that many persons of 
great respectability and spotless moral character, are living 
amongst us, the validity of whose marriage is doubtful, is, in 
itself, a serious evil. The fact, which is undeniable, that persons 
who have thus evaded the law of their country are well received 
in their own circle of society, will but too probably induce many 
other persons who may be desirous of contracting such a mar- 
riage to follow the same course ; while the amount of litigation 
which may hereafter ensue, in reference to the legitimacy of the 
children of such marriages, and their consequent title to property, 
will probably far exceed any notions which have yet been formed 
of it. “ The time has not arrived,” says Mr. Crowder, “ when 
the effects of the Act of 5 and 6 Wm. IV. will be felt; but let 
that Act remain in operation until the issue of the numerous 
marriages solemnized in foreign countries where no such prohi- 
bition exists, come to claim their inheritances; and who can 
predict the amount of litigation and heart-burnings which that 
ill-advised Statute will produce ?” 

We have now seen the chief reasons of those who advocate the 
removal of these restrictions; turn we, in the next place, to 
those of the parties who would retain them. 

1. The first argument which we will consider in support of 
their propriety, is one which was advanced by the Bishop of 
London, in his reply to the speech of the late Lord Wharneliffe 
at the close of the Session of 1841; and that we may not ineur 
the risk of misrepresenting this very remarkable argument, we 
will give it in the Bishop’s own words, from a copy of his speech 
corrected by his lordship himself :— 


“My lords,” said the Bishop of London, “I am ready to admit, 
that the same arguments do not all apply to cases of affinity which 
are generally applied to those of consanguinity ; and that the case of 3 
deceased wife’s sister does not come under the latter description, as 
the term. consanguinity is commonly understood. But there is one 
argument which has some weight with the clergy, and, I think, with 
those who have considered the religious nature of marriage; we hold, 
upon the authority of God’s Word, that man and wife are one flesh, 
and that, to a certain extent, it may be said, in a sense metaphorical, 
indeed, and mysteribus, but confirmed by our Lord himself, they do 
contract a certain kind of consanguinity, which we hold to constitute 
an objection to such alliances as it is now sought to legalise. This 
notion of spiritual or mystical consanguinity is not supposed to be a 
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fancy of ecclesiastics and religionists; it was held in some sense by 
the Roman jurists and lawgivers, as stated by the historian of the 
Roman Empire, which, at least, to a certain extent, will show that the 
clergy of the Church of England in maintaining this principle, are not 
so bigoted, nor so prejudiced, as it has been of late years the fashion 
to represent (them). My lords, with respect to this particular case, 
the following are the words of Gibbon: he is speaking of Rome before 
it became the Rome of Christendom:— 

“ «The profane lawgivers of Rome were never tempted by interest 
or superstition to multiply the forbidden degrees, but inflexibly con- 
demned the marriage of sisters and brothers, hesitated whether first 
cousins should be touched by the same interdict, revered the paternal 
character of aunts and uncles, and treated affinity as a just imitation 
of the ties of blood.’ 

“ Now, my lords,” proceeds the Bishop, “looking at the relation of 
marriage as having, to a certain extent, the spiritual character attri- 
buted to it by the Divine Lawgiver of our Church, to that doctrine of 
the Roman lawgivers I must confess I am very much disposed to 
accede.” 


We will not hesitate to admit our own inability to discover, 
from the above passage in the Bishop of London’s speech, what 
are the exact sentiments which his lordship entertains upon the 
very nice point which he discusses. The right reverend prelate 
sets out by admitting, that “the same arguments do not apply 
to cases of affinity which are generally applied to those of con- 
sanguinity ;” an opinion in which we feel sure that all reasonable 
men will agree with him. “But there is one argument,” his 
lordship goes on to say, “which has some weight with the clergy, 
and, I think, with those who have considered the religious nature 
of marriage: we hold, upon the authority of God’s Word, that 
man and wife are one flesh, and, to a certain extent, it may be 
said, in a sense metaphorical indeed, and mysterious, but con- 
firmed by our Lord himself, they do contract a certain kind of 
consanguinity, which we hold to constitute an objection to such 
alliances as it is now sought to legalise.” And then his lord- 
ship proceeds to say, that this notion of “a certain kind of con- 
sanguinity,” which he designates “ spiritual or mystical consan- 
guinity,” was held, “in some sense, le the Roman jurists and 
lawgivers,” and then quotes a certain passage from Gibbon in 
proof of the correctness of this assertion, which passage cer- 
tainly does not appear to ourselves to contain any evidence of any 
such notion having ever been held by either the jurists or the law- 
givers of Rome; and his lordship concludes this most extraordi- 
nary passage of his speech by a confession, not, as might have 
been expected, that he himself held the doctrine of the contrac- 
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tion by marriage of “a certain kind of consanguinity,” which 
notion he had said is held by the clergy, but—that he was “ very. 
much disposed to accede” to some “ doctrine of the Roman law- 
givers” upon this subject !!| On another theological subject his 
lordship gave a similar decision some years afterwards—namely, 
that there was, “ to a certain extent, and in some sense, a kind 
of regeneration in baptism,” but what kind, what extent, and 
what sense, he was not pleased to declare. 

But not only have we been unable to discover from the above 
statement what is the Bishop of London’s own opinion upon the 
nature of the “ consanguinity” which is said to be produced 
between a man and a woman by marriage, but we do not feel at 
all certain that we understand correctly the sentiments which 
he represents “the clergy” as holding upon this point, for upon 
this part of his subject his lordship’s language appears to us to 
lack its usual clearness and precision. The right reverend 
prelate states, that the clergy, holding upon the authority of 
God’s Word, that man and wife are one flesh, hold also, that “ it 
may be said,” but only “to a certain extent,’ and “in a sense 
metaphorical and mysterious,’ but “confirmed by our Lord 
himself,” that they contract “a certain kind of consanguinity,” 
which, it is considered, constitutes an objection to such alliances 
as it was then sought to legalise, 7. e., to alliances with a deceased 
wife’s sister, or with her brother’s or sister’s daughter. It would 
appear, therefore, if we do not misapprehend the Bishop of 
London’s meaning in the above words, that it is his lordship’s 
opinion, that the clergy of this country hold, that a man and 
woman contract by marriage a species of “consanguinity,” 
which, in their estimation, forms an objection to the marriage of 
a man with his wife’s sister or niece after her death, and it 
appears further, that it is their belief, that they are authorized 
by the statements of our Lord himself to hold this opinion. 

Let us proceed to examine this notion with the attention with 
which, as professing to rest on Scriptural authority, it deserves to 
be examined. 

Now, if a man and woman do contract by marriage a species 
of “ consanguinity,” which constitutes a sound and valid “ objec- 
tion” to the marriage of the man, after his wife’s death, with 
her sister or niece, it must be because the “ consanguinity ” thus 
contracted, is of such a kind as to make the man “ consangui- 
neous ” with such relations of his wife, as well as with herself. 
This, we maintain; is undeniable; for if the species of “con- 
Sanguinity,” contracted by a man and woman by their marriage, is 
not of such a kind as to establish a species of consanguinity 
between the man and his wife’s sister and niece, then, assuredly, 
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it cannot be held, with any show of reason, to constitute, of and 
by itself, any valid objection to his marriage with either of them, 
when his wife herself has ceased to exist. But let us proceed to 
examine what sanction anything ever uttered by “our Lord” 
affords to sach a notion as this. 

The words of our blessed Lord, which the Bishop of London 
would adduce as “confirming” the sense in which it may, “ to 
a certain extent,” be said, that a man and his wife contract, by 
marriage, “a certain kind of consanguinity,” are, doubtless, 
those which are found in the early part of the xixth chapter of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, which words were spoken in reply to a 
question of the Pharisees touching divorces. “The Pharisees,” 
we read, “came unto him, tempting him, and saying, Is it law- 
ful for a man to put away his wife for every cause?” In answer 
to this question, our Lord referred them to the account given 
by Moses of the original institution of marriage. “ Have ye not 
read,” he said, “that he which made them at the begnmg 
made them male and female, and said, For this cause shall a 
man leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife, and 
they twain shall be one flesh? (xix érovra: oi dv0 eis odpxa pilav). 
Wherefore they are no more twain, but one flesh. What, there- 
fore, God has joimed together, let not man put asunder.”— 
(Matt. xix., 3—6.) : 

But, surely, no trustworthy interpreter of Scripture ever con- 
ceived, that the contraction of any species of “ consanguinity,” 
either actual or “mystical,” is taught in these words, or ever 
supposed them to imply anything more than this,—that the 
union established by marriage between two individuals, was 
intended by God to be regarded by us as being of the closest 
and most intimate kind. Let us hear the sensible remark of 
Suicer upon the passage :— 


“ Sapé, caro, aliquando notat totum hominem. Usitatum Scripture 
est @ carne totum hominem nominare, ut in illo: ad te omnis caro 
veniet. Et in eo: Effundam de Spiritu meo super omnem carnem. 
Hoe sensu oapé pia, id est, copa ty, corpus unum, dicuntur esse vir et 
uxor, Matt. xix., 5, 6; Marc, x., 8, nau évovras of duo is odpxa pilav. 
Hec eb tantum pertinent, ut arctissima conjunctio, et quidem, que 
inter duos tantum consistere potest, significetur: prohibeaturque et 
polygamia et temeritas devortionem.—(Suicer, Tom. ii., p. 935.) 


Let us also hear our own Bishop Patrick’s remark upon the 
words in Gen. ii., 24, to which our Lord referred :-— 


“ Therefore shall a man leave his father and mother, and cleave 
unto his wife.” 
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“ That is,” says Patrick, “cohabit with her, rather than with his 
parents (if they cannot all dwell together), and be joined to her in the 
closest and most inseparable affection, as if they were but one person, 
and had but one soul and body. That is the meaning of the next words, 
‘and they shall be one flesh.’” —(Patrick on Gen. ii., 24.) 


But surely there is nothing in this to justify us in considering, 
that the words of Moses were intended to be understood as im- 
plying, that a man and a woman contracted, by marriage, any 
kind of “ consanguinity.” 

But let us examine this singular hypothesis still more closely. 

Our Lord, adopting the language employed by Moses, says, 
that two persons whom God had joined together in marriage were 
“no more twain, but one flesh,” and this, according to the statement 
of the Bishop of London, is held by the clergy to justify them in 
considering, that a man and a woman contract, by marriage, a 
species of “ consanguinity,” which constitutes a valid objection to 
the marriage of the man with his wife’s sister or niece, after her 
death. Now we must remark, that it appears indisputable, 
from a subsequent verse in the chapter im which the above 
pass: occurs, that the “ oneness of flesh”? (whatever we are to 
understand by ‘the phrase), which our Lord speaks of as being 
the result of marriage between a man and a woman, might be 
entirely dissolved, EVEN DURING THE LIFE OF THE PARTIES ; for our 
Lord teaches, in the 9th verse of this chapter, that if a woman 
were guilty of fornication, her husband might put her away and 
marry again, without committing adultery, which could not have 
been the case, unless the “ oneness of flesh,” or the connection 
with his first wife, which had been contracted by marriage with 
her, had ceased altogether to exist. And surely it is not possible 
to believe, that any “oneness of flesh,” or any “ consanguinity,” 
either actual or “ mystical,” continued to exist between the man 
and his wife’s sister or niece, when it had utterly ceased to exist 
between the man and his wife herself. Such a notion would be 
“more than most ridiculous,” yet, if it be untenable, as assuredly 
it is, then the doctrine that a man and a woman do contract, by 
marriage, “a certain kind of consanguinity,” which constitutes 
a valid objection to the marriage of the man with his wife’s 
sister or niece, after her death, must be admitted to be entirely 
without foundation; and we trust that we shall hear no more of 
this extraordinary hypothesis. Whether Rome, “before it be- 
came the Rome of Christendom,” held such a doctrine, we will 
not stop to determine. It would not, however, at all surprize 
us to hear, that such a doctrine has been held by Rome since 
it has become “the Rome of Christendom ;” but we trust, that, 
even if this should be the case, a notion so irrational, and which 
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is shown by the teaching of our Lord himself to be so erro- 
neous, will not be heard of again amongst us. If any of our 
clergy do really hold such a notion, we sincerely hope that it is 
a very small number of them, for we feel bound to admit, that 
we should consider them very unsafe guides in spiritual things, 
and should not be at all surprized to hear, ere long, that they 
were teaching still more dangerous doctrines, since it is by a 
similar error to that which has misled these persons, if such 
persons there be, namely, by interpreting in a literal sense, words 
which were intended to be understood in a figurative one, that the 
adherents of the Church of Rome have been led to maintain, 
that the real body and blood of Christ are eaten and drunk in 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

2. The next argument which we will notice in support of the 
propriety of retaining the prohibitions in question, 1s the autho- 
rity afforded for their existence by the example of the early 
Christian Church. 

The Bishop of London, in the speech to which we have already 
alluded, stated that these prohibitions were of a very early date. 
“The prohibitions,” he said, “which we still have in the Church, 
and which it is the object of these petitioners to abolish, are of 
a much earlier date than what is commonly understood by the 
term ‘Canon Law.’” The right reverend prelate then proceeds 
to verify this assertion by declaring, that marriage with a wife’s 
sister was prohibited by the Church from a very early period. 
“ My lords,” he said, “it was, if not prohibited, at least con- 
demned by implication, in that very early body of constitutions 
called the Apostolic Canons. It was forbidden by the Council 
of Eliberis, early in the fourth century, a date long prior to that 
of the decretals,* and other laws compiled by Gratian. So that, 
my lords,” continued the learned prelate, “ when we stand up 
for these prohibitions, we do not stand up for prohibitions merely 
adopted by our own Church from that of Rome. We think we 
are acting in conformity with the demands which the Church 





* We have no doubt that his lordship intended to have said “ decrees” 
instead of “decretals,” or that there must be some error on the part of the 
printer in this place. The Canon Law, as is well known, consists of two parts, 
the Decrees and the Decretats. The “Decress,” which consist of 
constitutions made by — and Cardinals, were first collected by Ivo, Bishop 
of Carnat, about the year 1114, and were afterwards enlarged and perfected by 
Gratian, a Benedictine Monk, in 1149. Of the “DecreTa.ts,” which are 
canonical epistles written by the Popes and Cardinals, there are three volumes, 
of which the first, compiled by Raymundus Barenius, chaplain to Pope Gregory 
IX., did not appear till 1231, nearly a century after the time of Gratian. The 
second volume was collected in 1298, and the third, called the “ Clementine,” 
was compiled by Pope Clement V., about 1308. 
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makes upon us, if we pause before we concede so important a 
point as the abolition of laws relating to the holy institution of 
marriage, which have been in force in the Christian Church 
almost since the times of the Apostles.” 

The reasoning of the Bishop of London, in this passage of his 
speech, appears to us to be very far from satisfactory. The right 
reverend prelate started by asserting, “the prohibitions which we 
now have in the Church, and which it was the object of the peti- 
tioners to abolish,” that is, the prohibitions of marriage with, 

1. A deceased wife’s sister, 

2. A deceased wife’s brother's daughter, 

3. A deceased wife’s sister’s daughter, 
(for these were the three cases with respect to which the peti- 
tioners on that occasion represented themselves as desirous of 
seeing our prohibitions “ abolished”), “‘ were of a much earlier 
date than what is commonly understood by the term Canon Law ;” 
and then merely stated, that marriage in one of these three cases, 
viz., with a deceased wife’s sister, was, “ if not prohibited, at least 
condemned by implication, in that very early body of constitutions 
called the Apostolic Canons,” and “was forbidden by the Council of 
Eliberis, early in the fourth century ;” adducing no proof whatever 
of the early existence of any prohibition of marriage in either of 
the two other cases which were specified by the petitioners ; 
although, indeed, in the latter part of the above passage, his 
lordship implies that our prohibitions of marriage in these cases, 
as well as in the ease-of a wife’s sister, had “not been adopted by 
our own Church from that of Rome,” but “had been in force in 
the Christian Church almost since the times of the Apostles.” 

It must be admitted that it would have been very satisfactory 
if the right reverend prelate had informed his noble audience 
where they could find an account of those very early prohibitions 
of marriage with a deceased wife’s brother’s or sister’s daughter, 
which, according to his lordship, “had been in force in the 
Christian Church almost since the times of the Apostles.” Now, 
why, it may be asked, did the Bishop of London omit to do this? 
Was it because there were no early prohibitions of these marriages? 
Was it because no prohibitions of these marriages can be found 
“ of a much earlier date,” or of at all an earlier date, than what 
is commonly understood by the term Canon Law? Was it be- 
cause the prohibitions of these marriages were “adopted by our 
own Church from that of Rome?” But if these things be so— 
and that they are so is indisputable—then surely we cannot but 
regret that the Bishop of London, speaking, as it appeared, on 
behalf of the episcopal bench, should have stated to the assembled 
peers of England, and, through them, to the whole Christian 
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world, that our prohibitions of marriage with a deceased wife’s 
brother’s or sister’s daughter were “of a much earlier date than 
what is commonly understood by the term Canon Law,” and were 
sanctioned by laws “which had been in force in the Christian 
Church almost since the times of the Apostles.” 

We, of course, do not imagine for an instant, that the Bishop 
of London was guilty of any intentional misrepresentation in 
this instance ; he, no doubt, believed that the statement which 
he made was correct ; but we cannot, in justice to nearly 400 
clergymen of his own church, who were the “ petitioners ” on 
this occasion, but sincerely regret that he had not made himself 
better acquainted with the very important question on which he 
spoke, in which case he would, we are sure, have avoided making 
such painfully inaccurate assertions in reference to it. We have 
no doubt that his lordship, on further examination of the point 
under consideration, entirely concurs in the conclusion of one 
of the writers upon this subject, that, “although the subject of 
marriage was carefully discussed in several Councils, and various 
restrictions imposed upon it, we have no reason whatever to sup- 
pose that the Christian church ever once, DURING THE FIRST SIX 
CENTURIES, prohibited marriage with a deceased wife’s brother's 
or sister’s daughter.”’* 

But we must dwell still longer on this part of the Bishop of 
London’s speech. We have said that there is no ground what- 
ever for the statement of his lordship, that marriage with a 
deceased wife’s brother’s or sister’s daughter was prohibited at 
a date long prior to the introduction of the Canon Law. Let 
us now proceed to consider what ground there is for his lord- 
ship’s assertion, that marriage with a deceased wife’s sister was 
“ prohibited by the Church from a very early date ;” yea, by a 
law, “which has been in force almost since the times of the 
Apostles.” 

It is undoubtedly true, as the right reverend prelate stated, 
that marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is, “if not prohibited, 
at least condemned by implication,” in “that body of constitu- 
tions called the Apostolic Canons ;” inasmuch as one of these 
canons declares, that he who married two sisters, or his niece by 
consanguinity, should not be admitted amongst the clergy.t But 
had any noble lord been sufficiently interested in the subject 
under discussion to have requested the learned prelate to inform 
him on what authority he maintained the great antiquity of 





* See pamphlet, entitled ‘ Observations,’ &e. p. 42. 
T ‘O Bio ddeAdas dyayduevos 7) ddeAGidiY od Sivarar var xdypuds— 
Can. 18. 
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“that very early body of constitutions called the Apostolic 
Canons,” and spoke of them as laws almost coeval with the 
Apostles, we cannot help thmking that the Bishop would have 
felt it to be by no means an easy question to answer satis- 
tactorily, and would gladly have avoided any direct reply to it. 
Mr. Reynolds, in the Appendix to his First Letter to the 
Bishop of London, has quoted so appropriate a passage in re- 
ference to this matter from Mr. Hartwell Horne’s ‘Memoir of 
Bishop Beveridge,’ that we gladly transfer it to these pages :-— 


“Bishop Beveridge,” writes Mr. Horne, “in his ‘Notes on the 
Apostolical Canons,’ had fixed their date at the end of the second or 
the beginning of the third century, taking a middle course between the 
opinion of Francisco Turiano, who affirmed that they were all made 
by the Apostles at the Council of Jerusalem, and Jean Daillé, an 
eminent minister of the French Reformed Church at Paris, who 
maintained that they were the production of some anonymous writer, 
who forged these Apostolical Canons before the end of the fifth 
eentury. The strictures of Beveridge on the hypothesis of Daillé 
called forth the observations of Larrogue, to whom the ‘Codex 
Canonum Primitive Ecclesia Vindicatus’ is designed as a reply. 
The bishop has here re-asserted and vindicated the date which he had 
assigned to these Canons with much learning and ingenuity. The 
judgment of the learned, however, is not in unison with his vindica- 
tion. These pseudepigraphal Canons are unquestionably of great 
antiquity, but, although they bear the name of the Apostles of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, they are utterly destitute of the external evidence 
necessary to support that claim, not being quoted by any Christian 
writer of the first three centuries. . « . They are now generally 
admitted to have been compiled about the middle of the fourth 
century.” 

There does not appear, then, to have been much ground for 
the strong language of the Bishop of London, with respect to 
the very early date of these Canons, and, it must be allowed, we 
think, that full two hundred and fifty years had elapsed “after 
the times of the Apostles” before these Canons declared,that the 
man who married two sisters should not be admitted amongst 
the clergy.* We have, however, no wish to be very precise 
upon this point. We have no objection whatever, if this will be 
gratifying to any of our readers, to allow these Canons to be 
considered more ancient by one hundred years than the learned 
generally suppose them to be. Let it be held, then, that these 
Canons were in existence in the middle of the third century. 





* If this very Canon were now acted = its observance would depend on 


the Bishops themselves, for they have the power of ordaining—but the laity 
may surely be left to their own judgment in the matter. 
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On this supposition, we have a Canon before the world, in the 
year 250, declaring that no man who had married two sisters 
could be a clergyman. But before we can reasonably admit 
that such a Canon ought to exercise any influence upon our own 
practice, we must proceed to enquire what grounds there are to 
induce us to regard this Canon as binding upon the whole church 
of Christ to the end of time, and, therefore, upon ourselves at 
the present moment. Is there, then, any proof that the Canon 
in question was enacted in any great meeting of the rulers of 
the Christian church in its early days? We are compelled to 
answer—none whatever. But, perhaps, the Canon is known to 
have emanated from some “ pillar” of the early church, from 
some illustrious member of the noble army of martyrs, or from 
some holy and heavenly-minded Bishop. Alas! we have no 
proof of any thing of the kind. Who enacted the Canon; who 
introduced it into the church; by what churches, or even by 
what single church it was received: alas! on all these points 
we are obliged to admit that we know absolutely nothing. But 
it may be that the Canon furnishes us with so satisfactory a 
reason for the prohibition which it contains, that we at once 
see that it ought by all men to be observed. Nothing of the 
kind. The Canon does not inform us that there was any Scrip- 
tural authority for the prohibition contained in it, although no 
doubt can be entertained that this would have been done, had he 
or they who framed the Canon believed that this could be truly 
and safely affirmed. No: all that is said is merely, that he who 
married two sisters or his own niece could not be a clergyman. 
But, then, the Canon may be seen, perhaps, to be deserving of 
respect by examining those by which it is accompanied, and 
finding that these are important, and judicious, and worthy of 
being observed. Alas! “this is the unkindest cut of all; ” for 
if we judge of the value of the Canon in question on the prin- 
ciple of “ Noscitur a sociis,” our regard for it will, undoubtedly, 
be of a very unimpassioned character indeed ; for, if we look at 
the sixteenth of these Canons, we shall find it declaring, that 
“ he who has been twice married since his baptism, cannot be- 
come a Bishop, or a Presbyter, or a Deacon, or in a word be 
admitted into the sacredotal list.”* Again, let us look at the 
seventeenth of these Canons, which, like the one we have just 
noticed, must, we feel almost certain, have escaped the notice of 
the Bishop of London, and we find it declaring that “he who 





* ‘O dvciydpos ovptraxds peta 76 Barricpa, ) TadAAaKy KTnOdpEVosS, 
od Sivarat elvar éxioxoros, 7) mpeaBurepos, 7) diaxovos, 7) dws TOU Kataddyeu 
tov ieparuod. Can. 16. (Labbi.) 
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marries a widow, or a woman who has been divorced, or &c., can- 
not become a Bishop, or a Presbyter, or a Deacon, or, in fine, be 
admitted into the sacredotal list.”* Or let us turn to the 
twenty-fifth of these Canons, which contains the following 
declaration :— 

“Of those who have been admitted to the clergy unmarried, 
we ordain that the readers and singers only, may, if they will, 
m 39 

Now surely the Bishop of London is not prepared to enjoin 
obedience to the Canons which we have just quoted; yet the 
ground of earliness of date must, we conceive, be admitted to 
be as forcible in the case of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
twenty-fifth of these Canons, as in the case of the eighteenth ; 
and if we are bound to enjoin the prohibition of marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister, because such a marriage is, “ if not pro- 
hibited, at least condemned by implication, in that very early 
body of constitutions called the Apostolic Canons;” then, 
assuredly, we are bound also, in common consistency, to enjoin 
the prohibition of any second marriage whatever after a person 
has been baptized, and also of marriage with a widow, or a 
maid-servant, or an actress, because every one of these marriages 
is, “if not prohibited, at least condemned by implication,” in 
that same ancient body of constitutions called the Apostolic 
Canons. 

But we are presumptuous enough to think, that we need not 
dwell longer upon the authority of the so-called Apostolic 
Canons in reference to the questions under our consideration. 
We cannot doubt that if the Bishop of London had been able 
to afford time for the consideration of what has been written by 
the learned, with respect to the date which it seems reasonable 
to assign to these Canons, and had also looked at the contents 
of these Canons themselves, he would either have abstained 
from referring to them at all, or would have spoken of them 
in very different language from that which he has employed; 
and are not a little surprised to find his lordship, after a lapse 
of ten years, displaying no greater information on the subject, 
making the same blunders, and-again referring to these Canons 
in support of any of our own prohibitions with respect to 
marriage ! 

We must add a few words-—they shall be but a few—in refer- 
ence to the Council of Eliberis or Elvira in Spain, held a.p. 305, 
at which, as the Bishop of London correctly states, marriage 





* ‘O yjpav Aa Baw, 7) exBeBAnperyy, h Eraipay, 7) oixérw, 7) TH éxi oKyvas, 
ov dvvaras eivar érioKxotros, ) mperBitepos, x. tT. A, Can.17. (Labbi.) 
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with a deceased wife’s sister was prohibited. Now, when we 
have said, that this was only a small Provincial Council, consist- 
ing of no more than nineteen Bishops, chiefly or entirely Spanish; 
and when we have said further, that by one of the Canons of this 
Council it was enjoined, that every Bishop, Presbyter, Deacon, 
and Subdeacon, who was married, should abstain altogether from 
connubial intercourse with his wife, and should cease to pro- 
create children, and if any of them should act in opposition to 
this ordinance, that he should be expelled from the number of 
the clergy,* we think that we have said enough to render it 
highly improbable, that the enactments of this Council im refer- 
ence to marriage will ever again be held up as patterns for our 
own. Indeed, we cannot believe, that any persons accurately 
acquainted with the state of feeling with respect to marriage, 
which is represented by the most trustworthy of the ancient 
fathers as having existed in the Christian church from the be- 
ginning of the third century, could, for a moment, think it de- 
sirable that we should possess the same feelmgs with respect to 
this holy institution, or should impose upon it the same restric- 
tions as were then imposed upon it merely because these restric- 
tions then existed. When we hear Athenagoras declarmg, that 
the Christians of his time (a.p. 180) regarded any second mar- 
riage whatever as nothing better than decorous adultery (eimpemijs 
porxeia),+ when we read in St. Basil, that Christians, even before 
his own days (a.p. 350) held any third marriage whatever to be 
no marriage at all, but only a species of moderated fornication 
(ropveia xexohaopém) ;t ;t and when, turnmg from the statements of 
individual fathers, we find the Council of Neo-Cesarea (a. pv. 
315) enacting, that any Presbyter who married was to be de- 
graded from his order (Can. i.), and that any person who mar- 
ried a second time needed to undergo penance (Can. vii.), and find 
the councils of Ancyra and Laodicea holding similar language, 
and know, that al/ the Canons of these three Councils were re- 
cognized, and confirmed, and received as laws of the universal 
church, by a specific decree of the great (Ecumenical Council of 
Chalcedon, held a.p. 451 ; and when we think of all the misery 
and immorality, and revoltimg crimes which were the result of 
such unauthorised restrictions on that holy rite, which God, in 
his wisdom, “ commands to some, leaves free to all,” we may 
surely well shrink from the notion of reverting to the enact- 
ments of the church in days in which she appears to have sought 





* Vide Concil. Elib. Can. xxxiii. 


+ Athenag. Legat., p. Christianis. 
t Basil. Ep. ad Amphiloch. Can. 4, 
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how best she might prevent as many of her members as possible 
from entering into that holy state, which is declared by an in- 
spired Apostle to be “ HONOURABLE IN ALL.” 

8. Another reason which has’ been advanced in favour of 
retaining our prohibitions of the marriages in question is this— 
that the contraction of these marriages is expressly forbidden by 
a Canon of our own church. 

It is undoubtedly true, that our 99th Canon declares, that 
“no person shall marry within the degrees prohibited by the 
laws of God, and expressed in a table set forth by authority in 
the year of our Lord 1553,” and it is also true, that the three 
cases or “ degrees” under our consideration—viz., the cases of 

A deceased wife’s sister, 
o »  brother’s daughter, 
»  Sister’s daughter, 
are “ expressed” amongst the “ degrees” or cases contained in 
the table to which the ‘Canon refers—viz., the table of Arch- 
bishop Parker. 

We at once admit, then, that the 99th Canon prohibits mar- 
riage in those degrees or cases in which it is prohibited by the 
laws of God ; and’ we also admit, that it is implied in the Canon, 
that it is prohibited by those laws in the three cases under our 
consideration—viz., in the cases of a deceased wife’s sister and 
of her brother’s or sister’s daughter. But, if it be true, as we 
conceive that we have abundantly shown it to be, that marriage 
in these three cases is Not prohibited by “ the laws of God,” is 
it to be held, that in such a case the prohibition contained in the 
Canon is obligatory? The Bishop of Exeter replies in the 
affirmative. ‘ Our church, in the 99th Canon,” he says, “ has 
pronounced these marriages which it is now sought to legalize, 
to be ‘ prohibited by the laws of God ;? ” and then he adds, “ to 
this grave decision it appears to me to be the duty of every 
churchman to bow with reverence.”* What, if the “ decision” 
be manifestly erroneous? We surely do no discredit to the 
Convocation of 1603 in conceiving it possible that it may have 
erred in its decision upon the point in question. The Bishop of 
Exeter himself, we conceive, would not deny that it is possible 
it may have done so. At all events, we know that the Church 
of England holds, that, not only Synods and Councils, but that 
whole Churches may err, “not only in their living and manner 
of ceremonies, but also in the matters of faith.” (Art. XIX.) 
Let it, then, be supposed for a moment, that the Convocation of 





Pa Be of the Bishop of Exeter to the Archdeacon of Totnes, December 
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1603 was in error in pronouncing that marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister or with her brother’s or sister’s daughter is “ pro- 
hibited by the laws of God; and again we ask, whether it is to 
be held that in such a case the prohibition of marriage in these 
cases which is contained in the Canon, is obligatory? Let us 
seek our answer to the question, not from the Bishop of Exeter, 
but from a higher authority; let us hear the language of our 
Church, as contained in her Articles, in reference to the decisions, 
not of a National Convocation of the Clergy, but of a still more 
august assembly ; and we shall find her declaring in reference 
even to GenrraL Councits, that “ for as much as they be an 
assembly of men, whereof all be not governed with the Spirit 
and Word of God, they may err, and sometimes have erred in 
things pertaining unto God. Wherefore,” it is added, “ things 
ordained by them as necessary to salvation have neither strength 
nor authority, unless it may be declared, that they be taken out 
of Holy Scripture.” (Art. XXI.) 

Now, if the decisions even of a General Council in reference to 
matters of faith are to be held as having “ neither strength nor 
authority,” unless it may be declared—i.e., truly declared, that 


they be taken out of Holy Scripture, we, surely, are abundantly 


justified in maintaining, that if a National Synod of the Clergy 
apr y anything on the ground that it is prohibited by the 
aws of God, when it manifestly is nor prohibited by those laws, 
such prohibition ought to be held as having no obligatory force. 
Now, the 99th Canon, as we have seen, prohibits marriage in 
the three cases under consideration, because, as it asserts, it is 
prohibited in these cases by the laws of God, and we have shown 
by several cogent arguments, that it is nor prohibited in those 
cases by the Divine laws; we hold, therefore, upon the prin- 
ciple maintained in the XXIst Article of our Church, that the 
prohibition contained in the Canon, ought to be regarded as 
having “ neither strength nor authority.” 

Further, we believe, that it is admitted on all hands, that no 
Canon can be held to be obligatory which is opposed to our 
statute law. Now, the 32 Henry VIIL., c 38, distinctly declares, 
that “all persons be lawful to marry that be not forbidden by 
God’s law to marry ;” and, if it be true, as we hold it to be, 
that marriage is not forbidden by God’s law, either with a 
deceased wife’s sister, or with her brother’s or sister’s daughter, 
then, assuredly, it is lawful to marry in those cases, although our 
99th Canon declares that “no persons shall marry within those 
degrees.” 

But we must say a few words more upon this part of our 
subject, as we have reason to believe that some very estimable 
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members of the Legislature, who are well inclined to promote the 
relaxation of our existing marriage law, are deterred from so 
doing by the feeling, that an opposition might thus be estab- 
lished between the law of the State and the law of the Church 
upon the important subject of marriage. We cannot but believe, 
that those individuals who are restrained by this feeling from 
assisting in the removal of restrictions for which the Word of 
God affords no authority, and whose existence has been shown 
to be productive of much evil and unhappiness, cannot be aware 
of what has already occurred within the walls of Parliament in 
reference to the Canons of 1603, or of the nature of the regard 
to which they have been considered to be entitled by the clergy 
themselves. 

If we turn to Bishop Short’s ‘ History of the Church of 
England,’ we shall find him speaking of these Canons in the 
following terms :— 


“ Little is known in detail of the history of their composition, 
excepting that they chiefly consist of a digest of old Canons, to which 
some new ones were added. ‘They are in number 141], and at the 
present day form the basis of ecclesiastical law, as far as the clergy 
are concerned ; for as they were never ratified by Act of Parliament, 
though sanctioned by the royal assent, they are in law held not to bind 
the laity proprio vigore, that is, not inasmuch as they decide, but only 
where they speak the language of the previous law. Many of them 
have been superseded by subsequent Acts of Parliament ; and the hand 
of time, together with the change in customs, has rendered them so 
generally neglected as a code, that it is much to be wished, that they 
were remodelled, and sanctioned by a legal enactment.”* 


Again, Archdeacon Sharpe, who has never been considered as 
other than a high authority upon this question, in treating of 
these Canons speaks as follows :— 


** Now as to the Canons in particular, I believe no one will say, that 
we are bound to pay obedience to them all according to the letter of 
them. For the alterations of customs, change of habits, and other 
circumstances of time and place, and the manner of the country, have 
made some of them impracticable; I mean prudentially so, if not literally. 
Others of them are useless and invalid on course, through defect of 
proper officers and proper enquiries to render them of force and 
effectual: and there are hardly any of them but what have been upon 
extraordinary occasions dispensed with by our governors.” + 





* Bishop Short’s ‘ History of the ae Church,’ vol. II. pp. 39, 40. 


t ‘Archdeacon Sharpe’s Works,’ vol. II. p. 11. 
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And again, at pp. 106, 107, in treating of the dispensations 
which may be held to exist in reference, to the obedience to be 
paid to these Canons, the Archdeacon writes as follows :— 


“ First, it is acknowledged, that the ordinaries have in some cases 
a dispensing power ; allowed them in part by the Canons themselves, 
in part accrueing to them by a customary prerogative. And their 
express licence, given in form, is a full discharge from all obligation 
to such Canons as are within the compass of their dispensing powers. 

“ This is clear ; so is also another discharge, that is made by the several 
statutes enacted since the publication of the Canons: for the laws of 
the state do in some things supersede them ; (as, for instance, the Act 
for Abolishing the High Commission Court overrules, or rather, 
abrogates the 86th Canon,) and in other things they direct and point 
out the interpretation of them; (as the last Act of Uniformity, for 
instance, gives the sense and determines the present meaning of the 
14th Canon, concerning the prescript form of divine service ; which is 
not the same now that it was in 1603, when the Canons were pub- 
lished). Therefore concerning this class of dispensations, or discharges 
from the letter of them, there is no doubt to be made, either in point 
of law or conscience.” 


It is clear, therefore, that the Legislature in time past has not 
hesitated to “ supersede” some of these Canons, while in another 
case it has by a specific statute “ directed and pointed out the true 
interpretation” of one of them. It follows, therefore, that the 
Legislature would be only acting upon the precedent afforded by 
the Act of Uniformity, were it now to pass an Act “ directing 
and pointing out the true interpretation” of the 99th Canon, 
and excluding from the number of cases in Archbishop Parker’s 
table those three cases or “ degrees” in which, as there is abun- 
dant evidence to prove, the framers of the Canon erroneously 
pronounced that marriage is “ prohibited by the laws of God.” 
And nothing, surely, could be more gratifying to the feelings of 
those who framed the Canon, were they now amongst us, than 
this correction of an error, in which we cannot believe that any 
one of them would have allowed himself to contine for a moment 
after he became aware of it, the error, namely, of affirming that 
the Word of God prohibits marriage in cases in which there is 
such ample ground for believing that that Word has left it free. 

Moreover, it still remains to be observed, that the very Canon 
under our consideration (the 99th) was plainly and completely 
superseded and overridden by an Act of the Legislature in 1835. 
Let us compare the Canon with the Statute to which we have 
alluded, and see whether this is not strictly true. 

The 99th Canon runs as follows :— 
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* No person shall marry within the degrees prohibited by the laws 
ef God, and expressed in a table set forth by authority in the year 
of our Lord God 1563. And all marriages so made and contracted 
shall be judged incestuous and unlawful, and consequently shall be 
dissolved as void from the beginning, AND THE PARTIES SO MARRIED 
SHALL BY COURSE OF LAW BE SEPARATED.” 


Let us now turn to the Act of 5 & 6 Wm. IV. c. 54, intituled 
“An Act to render certain Marriages valid, and to alter the 
Law with respect to certain voidable Marriages.” The enacting 
part of the first clause of this Act was as follows :— 


“Be it therefore enacted by the King’s most excellent Majesty, by and 
with the consent and advice of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority 
of the same, that all marriages which shall have been celebrated before 
the passing of this Act between persons being within the prohibited 
degrees of affinity, SHALL NOT HEREAFTER BE ANNULLED FOR THAT 
CAUSE BY ANY SENTENCE OF THE ECccLEsIASTICAL Court, unless 
pronounced in a suit which shall be depending at the time of the 
passing of this Act.” 


So that, while the 99th Canon declares that all marriages 
contracted within any of the degrees of affinity expressed in 
Archbishop Parker’s table shall be judged “ incestuous and un- 
lawful,” and “ shall be dissolved as void from the beginning,” and 
that “ the parties so married shall by course of law be seParaTED,” 
the Act of 5 & 6 Wm. IV., which we have the Bishop of Lon- 
don’s own authority for asserting, he and his brethren on the 
episcopal bench “ suprortep” Lord Lyndhurst in carrying 
through the House of Lords, distinctly enacts, that such mar- 
riages shall nor be “ dissolved as void,” on account of their 
being within any of the prohibited degrees of affinity expressed 
in Archbishop Parker’s table, and that the parties so married 
shall not be “ separated.” 

We have here, then, beyond all question, an instance of the 
law of the State completely superseding the law of the Church. 
The law of the State declares, that marriages within the pro- 
hibited degrees of affinity, contracted prior to the passing of the 
Act, shall nor be annulled on account of their being within 
those degrees, although the 99th Canon had declared that all 
such marriages should be judged unlawful, and had enjoined 
that they should be dissolved as void from the beginning : and 
we know also, that the clergy systematically obey the law of the 
State, and disregard that of the Church in this matter, by treat- 
ing the children of all these marriages as persons born in 
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“ Jawful’’ wedlock, albeit the 90th Canon declares that the 
marriages in which they were born are to be judged “ un- 
lawful.” 

4. Another ground on which the propriety of continuing our 
restriction on marriage in the cases in question, especially in 
the first case mentioned by us, viz., with a deceased wife’s 
sister, has been sometimes maintained, is the advantage which a 
widower derives from the existence of the restriction in the 
power hereby afforded him of having his wife’s sister resident 
with him after his wife’s death, which, it is affirmed, could rarely 
be the case were it possible for him to contract marriage with 
her. “ My Lords,” said the Bishop of London, in his speech 
in reply to Lord Wharncliffe, “a deceased wife’s sister may 
now, with propriety, undertake the care of her orphan nephews 
and nieces, because she never ean stand to their father in any 
nearer relation. If the prohibitions were removed, it would be 
impossible for the husband to invite her to come and live under 
his roof, unless he held out an offer of marriage. The instances 
where the deceased wife’s sister now fills that situation are so 
many, compared with those where the husband would be desirous 
of marrying her, that I think a great deal more will be lost on 
the one hand, by permitting such marriages, than you could by 
possibility gam on the other.” 

Now even if it were true, as a cursory perusal of the above 
passage of the Bishop of London’s speech might lead us to 
suppose it to be, that “ a deceased wife’s sister may now, with 
propriety, undertake the care of her orphan nephews ind nieces, 
because she can never stand to their father in any nearer re- 
lation,” and that “ it would be impossible for the husband to 
invite her to come and live under his roof, unless he held out an 
offer of marriage to her,” were the restriction upon such mar- 
riages removed ; we should still say that we should consider it to 
be very doubtful, whether this circamstance would of itself justify 
us in retaiming our restriction upon these marriages. Indeed, we 
are of opinion, that even those persons, who, having lost their 
Wives, possess no desire to marry their wives’ sisters, would 
be found, in general, too generous to urge the retention of 
our restriction on this class of marriages, upon the ground 
brought forward by the Bishop of London. We believe that 
few men would be found, who would desire to obtain the society 
of a deccased wife’s sister, at so great a cost to the feelings 
of some other widowers, as this mode of obtaining it supposes ; 
and if there be persons so inveterately selfish, as to desire it by 
the retention of a restriction which would prevent other widowers 
from marrying the woman thus connected with them, we have 
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no hesitation in saying, ‘that the sentiments of such persons 
ought not to influence our enactments in reference to this sub- 
ject, no, not even if it were true, as the Bishop of London 
affirms, that the instances where the deceased wife’s sister now 
lives with her brother-in-law without marriage, are “ many 
compared with those where the husband is desirous of marrying 
her.” But let us examine attentively, the reasoning of the right 
reverend prelate in this part of his speech. 

It seems to be implied in the first sentence of the passage we 
have quoted, that, under the present state of the law, every man 
who has the misfortune to lose his wife, immediately receives 
one of her sisters into his house, as a companion for himself, and 
a mother to his children. It requires, however, but a moment’s 
reflection, to convince us, that this is by no means the case. To 
say nothing of the many instances in which the deceased wife 
leaves no unmarried sister, or of those in which the widower 
prefers taking into his house a sister, or other near relative of 
his own ; how numerous are the instances in which it is even now 
impracticable, with due regard to the feelings of society, and to 
the reputation of the individuals themselves, for a man who has 
lost his wife, to have her sister resident in his house ! Suppose, 
for example, that a man of 25, 30, or even 40 years of age, loses 
his wife, and that she leaves behind her, one or more unmarried 
sisters, of 20, 25, or 30 years of age; is it not certain that, in 
almost every case of this kind, there would be a strong feeling 
on the part of society, against the residence of one of the deceased 
wife’s sisters in the house of her brother-in-law? In by far 
the greater number of cases, then, in which the widower and the 
sister of his deceased wife are under 40 years of age, their resi- 
dence in the same house is even now impracticable. The 
removal of the restriction under consideration, would make no 
difference whatever, therefore, with respect toa large majority of 
cases of the description we have referred to; and not only so, 
but we think it will appear to be equally true, that the removal 
of the restriction in question would make no difference with 
respect to any case whatsoever. To render it creditable in the 
estimation of society, for a widower and his deceased wife’s 
sister to reside together unmarried, even in the present supposed 
state of the law, it is necessary that the individuals should be 
considerably advanced in years, or that there should be an 
unusual degree of gravity im their character and deportment. 
Now in every such case as this, we confidently maintain, that 
the parties might reside together unmarried, with quite as much 
propriety and respectability, were there no restriction upon their 
intermarrying with each other, as they can do at this moment ; 
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inasmuch as, as has been well observed by one of the ornaments 
of the episcopal bench, it would surely be inferred by all right- 
minded persons, that the parties, being free to marry, and still 
not doing so, could have no desire to live together as man and 
wife.* Instead of its being the fact, then, as is implied in the 
statement of the Bishop of London, that there would be “ many” 
cases in which a widower would be prevented from having his 
wife’s sister resident in his house, were the prohibition now sup- 
posed to exist against his marriage with her removed, there would, 
we believe, be no case of the kind. Even, however, if a few such 
cases should exist, were the restriction in question removed, we 
should, as we have already said, conceive that this would furnish, 
of itself, but a very insufficient ground on which to maintain the 
propriety of continuing a restriction which presses so severely on 
those persons who are desirous of contracting marriage with their 
deceased wife’s sister. 

5. Again, it has been urged, as a reason for retaining our 
restriction upon the marriages in question, that if it were prac- 
ticable for a man to marry the sister of his wife after her death, 
the wife would probably, in many cases, be distressed by the 
attentions which might be shown by her husband to her sisters 
during her life, and, it is 4 that the consequence of this must 
be, either that a wife woul#Often suffer much pain when any of 
her unmarried sisters were residing in her house, or that the 
intercourse which now exists between husbands and the families 
of their wives, must be discontinued. 

In reply to this ground of objection to the removal of the 
restriction upon the marriages in question, we feel bound to 
observe, that prior to the year 1835 there was no law in exis- 
tence which rendered it impracticable for a man to marry the 
sister of his wife after her decease, and that many such mar- 
riages were contracted, yet that we have no reason to believe 
that any wives were rendered miserable by seeing their hus- 
bands paying any undue amount of attention to their sisters, 
or were at all desirous of limiting or restraining the freedom of 
intercourse which existed between them. We have then, it 
must be admitted, nothing to justify us in supposing, that the 
removal of the restriction on this class of marriages, would be 
followed by the evil which is apprehended, inasmuch as (to use 
the words of the author of the ‘ Observations,’ &c.), “it would 
be impossible to show, why a man should not live on intimate 





* See the Letter of of his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, to Mr. Crowder, 
in the pamphlet entited, ‘ Letters of Several Distinguished Members of the 
Bench of Bishops,’ &e., p. 36. 
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terms with his wife’s sister or niece, were marriage with them 
practicable, and good and valid for ever, with as little risk of 
exciting suspicion in his wife’s mind, as when his marriage with 
them was practicable, but exposed to the risk of being good and 
valid only for a time, as was the case under the former state of 
the law.” 

There appears, however, to be so little weight in this argu- 
ment in support of the propriety of retaining the restrictions, 
that we need not dwell longer upon it. That there are women 
who would be suspicious of the attentions which might be shown 
by their husbands to their unmarried sisters, if the law should 
admit of their intermarrying with them after their own decease, 
may, perhaps, be true; but we are of opinion that all these 
women are at this moment suspicious of the attention paid by 
their husbands to any woman whatever; and, as we conceive, 
that no person would, on this account, desire to introduce a law 
prohibiting any second marriage whatever, which appears to be 
the only mode by which the minds of .such women could be set 
at rest, we cannot think that any person will again urge the 
retention of our prohibition against marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister on the ground, that if it be removed, some few 
very suspicious ladies may occasionally conjecture that their 
husbands are paying too much attention to their unmarried 
sisters-in-law. 

6. The only other argument of any weight which we have ever 
seen advanced in support of the retention of the restriction on 
the marriages in question, is this, that the removal of it would 
probably be followed by injurious effects on the state of morals 
in domestic life. 

“The prohibition of such marriages is the safe-guard of our 
domestic relations,” said Dr. Pusey in 1840. 

“T look at the state of society in this country, and I see 
reason to think, that the prohibitions which prevent the inter- 
marriage of persons within certain near degrees of affinity, is 
the very safe-guard of our domestic relations,” said the Bishop of 
London in 1841. 

Now, if we could think that Dr. Pusey and the Bishop of 
London were correct in their opinion upon this point, we need 
hardly assure our readers that no conviction of the want of any 
Scriptural sanction for the prohibitions in question, no, nor any 
consideration for the feelings of those who complain of their 
existence, should withhold us from urging, with all our power, 
the wisdom and the duty of retaining them. But we do not 
hesitate to say, that we cannot agree with Dr. Pusey and the 
Bishop of London in the view which they take of this matter. 
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We do not think, on looking at the state of society in this 
country, that the prohibitions of marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister, or with her brother’s or sister’s daughter, are “ the very 
safeguard of our domestic relations,” and, consequently, we do 
not think that the removal of those prohibitions would be 
followed by any injurious effects on the purity of our domestic 
life. And we conceive that we are fully justified in holding 
such an opinion, by the fact that no such evil effects as are now 
apprehended, were ever heard of amongst us, when the pro- 
hibitions in question did not exist to any practical purpose, as 
was the case prior to the passing of Lord Lyndhurst’s Act in 
1835, as well as by the absence of any such evil effects in those 
countries of the continent in which the prohibitions in question 
do not exist at all. The Bishop of London, indeed, again adopt- 
ing a notion which had been put forth by Dr. Pusey, has implied 
that the non-existence of these prohibitions has been attended 
by injurious effects on the morals of domestic life in one country 
of the continent. ‘ My Lords,” he said “if I am not much 
mis-informed, the facility of contracting these marriages, which 
exists in Germany, has produced effects which would make the 
sober-minded among the Germans glad to return again to the 
prohibitions.” We believe that the Bishop of London has been 
misinformed in this instance, and that the statements made to 
him with respect to the sentiments of “the sober-minded” 
among the Germans, on the point in question, were incorrect.* 
We have endeavoured, when in the country, to ascertain the 
opinions of the most intelligent of the Germans on this subject, 
and never heard from any one of them any sentiments at all 
akin to those attributed to them by Dr. Pusey and the anony- 
mous informant of the Bishop of London. And we may observe, 
on the other hand, that we believe it to be indisputable, that 
nowhere is the intercourse of husbands with the families of their 
wives more free and unrestrained; and if there be (as we will 
not deny that in some States of Germany there may be) a con- 
siderable laxity of morals, we believe it would be admitted by 
all the “sober-minded ” among them, to be attributable to 
other and very different causes. And it is a fact, proved by 
statistical returns, that this laxity of morals is greatest, not in 
those States in which the prohibitions under our consideration 
do not exist, but in those in which these and other prohibitions 
of marriage abound.+ 





* Bunsen says, the system in Germany has been most favourable fo morals, 
and that there is no instance of a divorce from a wife’s sister. 

+ “ Munich has the reputation of being a very dissolute eapital, and the fact 
that by the population returns the number of illegitimate births exceeds the 
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But we will not pursue this somewhat disagreeable topic. 
We certainly see no reason to induce us to think, that the re- 
moval of our restriction on marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister would be followed by injurious effects on the morals of 
domestic life. We believe, on the contrary, that the existence 
of such a restriction, by placing a man and his deceased wife’s 
sister in what may be called a false position, with respect to each 
other, is far more likely to be productive of immorality than the 
removal of it would be. Legislate as we may, we cannot eradi- 
cate the feelings of nature, and implant others in their stead ; 
we cannot, by a mere statutory enactment, make men in general 
look upon their wives’ sisters as their own; and while men feel 
(as the great majority of them do feel), that their wives’ sisters 
are not their own, and are yet permitted to enjoy the same kind 
of intercourse with them as if they really were their own (as is 
frequently the case under the present supposed state of the law), 
we cannot but think that we are exposing ourselves to the risk 
of introducing evils of the most painful character into the bosoms 
of our families. Let us suppose a case, by no means unlikely to 
occur—that of a wife attended in her last illness by a favourite 
sister. The husband and his sister-in-law watch alternately or 
together by the bed-side of an object beloved by both; the wife 
dies ; the sister-in-law remains with the widowed husband to 
comfort him under his loss, and to aid him in the management 
of his children; months pass away, and the widower and his 
sister-in-law can now speak of her who is gone without that 
bitterness of distress which was felt by them in the first days of 
their bereavement, and, in speaking of her, are drawn more 
closely to each other ; the character of each is more and more 
pleasingly developed in the eyes of each; and with so much to 
awaken a common interest in their minds in reference both to 
the past and the future; with so much to endear each to each ; 
and with the power of being always together, it surely could not 
surprise us if there were to arise in the minds of two persons so 
situated an earnest desire to be more closely and lastingly con- 
nected with each other, if they should be of opinion, as well they 
might be when they bethought themselves of the retrospective 
effect of Lord Lyndhurst’s Act, that marriage in their case is 
not prohibited by Scripture. And is it possible to conceive a 
more pitiable, or a more dangerous situation than this for any 
two individuals to be placed in? Yet we believe that it has 





legitimate, confirms this ; though the fault lies less apparently with the people 
themselves than with the laws, which lay the most absurd restrictions upon 
the liberty of marrying.””—Murray’s Hund Book for Southern Germany, p. 54. 
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been by no means uncommon, since the passing of Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s Act, for two individuals to find themselves in such a 
situation ; and if, hitherto, the only result of this law has been 
the unhappiness of the individuals, we can scarcely with reason 
expect that it will be always thus, for assuredly there is but too 
much ground for fear that such a situation may be often pro- 
ductive of crime as well as of unhappiness. 

Such are the arguments which have been advanced by those 
who are desirous of seeing our restrictions upon marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister or niece removed, and by those who ad- 
vocate the retention of those restrictions. We have endeavoured 
to state those arguments fairly and impartially. Looking back 
on them, and calmly considering their value, we will not deny, 
that while those which are urged in support of the propriety of 
removing the restrictions appear to us weighty and cogent, those 
in support of the retention of them appear weak, and, for the 
most part, unworthy of notice. Having these feelings, we cannot 
but hope that the Legislature may think it right to withdraw the 
restrictions which now exist or are conceived to exist upon the 
marriages we have specified. It seems to us impossible to deny 
that these marriages are not prohibited “by God’s law,” and 
the prohibition or supposed prohibition of them by our own is 
productive of many palpable and serious evils. We trust, then, 
that these restrictions will be speedily removed. Thus, and we 
believe only thus, shall we put an end to the continued agitation 
of this subject, in all probability for ever ; for we are authorised 
to assure the Bishop of London, that he did the many respectable 
individuals who are personally interested in this question a great 
injustice, in supposing that the removal of the restrictions upon 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, or more remote relative, 
was intended “as a step to the abolition of those restrictions, 
which cannot in the strictest sense be said to be restrictions, on 
account of consanguinity.” We have been assured, by the 
solicitors who are acting professionally on this question, that 
there is not the slightest wish on the part of any one of the 
many individuals who are directly interested in it, to see our 
prohibitions removed from any single case, except the three 
which have been specified; and from these we sincerely hope 
that they will be removed. By this course of just and wise 
concession, we should, as we have said, put an end to the further 
agitation of men’s minds upon this question ; we should also 
put an end to the open violation of our marriage law in these 
instances by the poor, and to the evasion of it by the rich; and 
would enable many excellent men to contract a marriage which 
would be more congenial to their feelings than any other, and 
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which amongst the poor often appears to be a pre-eminently 
eligible one. And there is nothing, we conceive, cither in the 
enactments of the Church in bygone days, or in any other of the 
arguments which have been advanced in support of the reten- 
tion of the restrictions under consideration, which should induce 
us to think that they ought to be retained. 








Art. VII.—Report from the Select Committee on Consular 
Establishment. Ordered by the House of Commons tv be 
printed, August, 1835. 


N consequence of the close connection between our political 
and commercial relations with foreign countries, the ques- 
tion of Diplomatic Reform is steadily assuming a more practical 
character, and it cannot be long suffered that the solid interests 
of our country should be to a considerable extent at the mercy 
of such an aristocratic antiquity as our ambassadorial system. 
We are far from thinking that there should be no central 
representation of Great Britain at important capitals: what 
we contend for is, that gentlemen possessing the other re- 
quisites would be all the more capable of filling such situations 
for the advantage of the public, if they had also that intimate 
knowledge of the working of commercial systems, which can 
best be acquired through consular experience. There are able 
men in the diplomacy as well as in the consulate, and the ser- 
vices of both would be improved by a judicious amalgamation— 


“Il n’y a pas de sots metiers, 
Il n’y a que des sots gens—” 


and the latter can be got rid of in various ways. The defects of 
our present arrangements consist chiefly in those pernicious 
distinctions, which make close corporations of our foreign em- 
bassies, and prevent a due co-operation with the consular service. 
The press has already done a good deal towards bringing the 
prescriptive mystifications of diplomacy into well merited odium ; 
but the morgue against the consuls is stated to be on the 
increase since popular writers have instituted comparisons be- 
tween the utility of their functions and those of their more ex- 
pensive rivals. The heads of diplomatic missions should be 
warned, that if through their scornful airs, they lessen our 
consuls’ power of protecting trade, they are guilty of a grave 
offence against British commerce. The jealousy results from 
the undue separation of the two establishments. A general 
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is never known to disparage colonels, because he knows that 
colonels are the stuff of which future generals will be made. 
Neither would envoys affect to ignore consular officers, if they 
formed part of the same body. The remedy is therefore quite 
plain—a regulated incorporation of adi officers serving under 
the Foreign Department. Consuls (not trading) at out-ports 
might have the title, in addition, of councillors of legation, to 
make their connexion with the central mission more conspi- 
cuous.* As most of the consuls-general are at the heads of 
minor missions, and, except in the Sultan’s dominions and in 
Austria, not under the direct control of an embassy, all they 
need in addition, is a designation that would mark their place as 
immediately next to chargés d’affaires.t Seven of our consuls- 
general are at present likewise accredited as chargés d’affaires 
at Hamburg, Caraccas, Lima, Bogota, Chili, Monte Video, and 
Guatimala. 

The Return of 1838 states, in explanation of allowance, or 
prohibition of trading,— 


“ The consuls in Albania, Servia, Wallachia, Moldavia, Damascus, 
and Egypt, being accredited to Princes and Pashas, who are invested 
with large powers, these consuls have political duties to perform, and 
are, therefore, restricted from trading.” 

The consulate-general in Syria has recently been abolished, 
and its political duties never could have been of much import- 
ance, but we should very much like to see the recorded corre- 
spondence from the consuls in the Principalities of the Danube, 
being confident that they contain more original and valuable 
political information in any one year since their institution, 
than the Secretary of State has received in ten years from the 
better-paid and higher rated missions at Hanover, Stuttgard, 
the Hague, and Dresden. The consul-general in Servia, is the 
only officer under the British Crown who is at the same time 
accredited to a Christian Prince and to a Turkish Pasha, The 
consul at Warsaw is likewise returned as a political agent, and 
so is the consul-general for the Lombardo-Venetian States, 
whose present residence is Venice. We do not understand the 
principle upon which the consul at Carthagena is restricted from 





* It was proposed many years ago to substitute this title for “ attaché,” 
but it was feared that the privy-councillors would take it amiss. Let us hope 
that the right honourable gentlemen of the present day are less fastidious. 

+ They might have been called councillors of embassy, but as the title of 
ambassador now only exists in our service at the Sublime Porte, and is not 
likely to be continued even there, it would be anomalous. While the French 
had embassies (eo nomine) the first secretary of one could only be made 
consul-general after four years service in the former grade. 
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trading, because Carthagena is one of the three naval arsenals 
of Spain, in order that he may be more free from “ local influ- 
ence or control,” while the other two—much more important 
naval arsenals of Spain, have British consuls who are allowed to 
trade. Is it ascertained that local influence and control are less 
at Barcelona and Cadiz than at Carthagena? 

Lord Palmerston declares, that “There is no gradation of 
rank in the consular department. A consuL being once ap- 
pointed, remains what he is till he retires. He may be pro- 
moted or not, according to the discretion of the Secretary of 
State.” The present confused state of things may serve to 
disguise the favouritism through which promotion is obtained, 
but it has no tendency to increase the emulative exertion, that 
would grow out of close competition between leaders of the same 
classes, and from which the public could not fail to derive con- 
siderable benefit. The anomaly is, in this matter, all the more 
striking, as there are five distinct ranks of consular officers 
specified in Parliamentary and other public acts, though when 
promotion is contemplated, they are ali to be stirred up together, 
and then set aside to cool for the purpose—in most cases, of 
allowing an interloper to carry off the prize. 

When diplomatic and consular emoluments were reduced, as 
nearly as possible to their simplest expression, it was supposed, 
by the parties interested, that the diminution of income would 
be made up to them by an extension of honorary rewards; and 
the institution of civil classes of the Bath looked like a confir- 
mation of this idea. But the Foreign Department was very 
sparingly admitted. Sir Henry Bulwer got the Civil Commander’s 
cross, and Lords Cowley and Bloomfield became Companions. 
All three deserved the grand-cross, and all three were eligible 
to it under the statutes. The ministers said, “these are the 
persons who will probably earn further distinction, and we must 
keep something in reserve for them.” The only member of the 
consular corps who got the like decoration, was the hon. Charles 
R. Murray, who jumped over all the attachés into the secretaryship 
of legation at Naples, and next leapt over all the consuls into 
the consulate-general for Egypt. This Bath of Mr. Murray’s 
was felt as a wet blanket by all the senior officers in the depart- 
ment; it was soon understood, however, that the distinction 
was not conferred in respect of his few months’ agency at Cairo, 
but because of previous services in the Queen’s household. 
Simple knighthood is occasionally conferred on consuls, and has 
been sometimes declined by them,—either because they could not 
afford to pay the fees, or else because the appellation consequent 
on it carries little or no distinction in foreign places. 
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With reference to the highest reward an eminent diplomatist 
can pretend to, it is remarkable that the British Government 
has always evinced the greatest reluctance to confer the peerage 
upon persons in that category, although it may be presumed, 
that an experienced ambassador would bring with him into the 
House of Lords a great mass of information which has interest 
for the second estate. Our rulers are ready enough to let in 
lawyers, though the peers have in their body more of these 
than are good for them; they admit soldiers, who bring more 
of courage than of appropriate information to their council ; 
they are glad to find great landowners who will give vapid 
speeches, or, what is better, silent votes in return for the newly 
gilt coronet ; and yet they always demur to the proposal of adopt- 
ing, as a member, one who must have seen, (behind the scenes, 
as well as from the front-stalls) more of European life than falls 
to the lot of any others. If they fancied that an ambassador, 
having passed his life abroad, is less English in his notions than 
another, we are acquainted with an Austrio-Russian section that 
would like the neophyte all the better for that; but we believe 
that the experience in foreign missions, has a directly opposite 
tendency. 


The following remark of Mirabeau applies perfectly to the 
employment of merchants as consuls :— 


* On ne sait pas encore’ici que sil ne faut jamais confier l’exécu- 
tion des détails d’un plan de commerce qu’ 4 des négociants, il ne faut 
jamais les consulter sur le systéme général & établir—parce qu’ils 
n’ont que des vues et des intérets partiels,”— 


and we stated, in our former article, that British merchants 
generally preferred the protection of military men in situations 
of the kind, to that of members of their own body. But we are 
not quite sure that the diplomatic body has been equally gene- 
rous in admitting the merits of those who have been taken from 
the navy and army, and placed at the head of important missions. 
The enormous expense of embassies is a natural result of their 
aristocratic formation, and they keep up the old feudal ideas of 
the degrading character of commercial pursuits, often to the 
great detriment of our national interests. As an illustration of 
this, we may mention, that the acceptance of a consulship is 
held by the young diplomatic aspirants as an implied engage- 
ment to attend to the national trade, to the imminent risk of 
smelling of the shop. A large proportion of the attachés to our 
several missions have entered on the diplomatic profession in the 
same spirit that others of their class adopt the profession of 
arms; they flutter for two or three years, and then retire. 
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Neither are the more persevering persons, who are small in 
number, the most distinguished for attainments. 

It is not very remarkable, considering how they are chosen, that 
only a few of our diplomatic officers represent liberal opinions, 
the majority thinking it a fine thing to sneer at what they 
term “ whig-radical” tendencies. We could name more than 
one envoy who is notorious for this kind of official wit. The 
present Secretary of State would, it is said, have liked to re-cast 
the entire corps, had he not been alarmed at the necessity of 
encumbering the pension-list, that would have resulted from 
such a step. 

It appears that Mr. Cobden had not read the proceedings of 
the Committee in 1835, and that Mr. Labouchere imperfectly 
remembers it; for the former gentleman repeatedly asked wit- 
nesses whether the consuls were not under the Board of Trade, 
and the President of the Board of Trade answered that the 
Barbary consulates still depended on the Colonial Department, 
though these have been annexed to the Foreign Office for almost 
fifteen years past. We therefore give copious extracts from that 
investigation. 

The evidence before Sir H. Fleetwood’s Committee, makes 
the truth apparent, from the collision of errors. That inquiry 
was, in point of fact, an attempt to wrest the consular patronage 
from the Foreign Office, to confer it on the Board of Trade, and 
the evidence of some of the witnesses indicates doubt as to 
whether victory would declare itself for one or for the other 
department. They sung 

“ How happy could I be with either” — 


in an appropriately falsetto strain. Some of the leading members 
of the present Committee on Salaries do not appear to have been 
acquainted with the proceedings to which we have just referred. 
More than one of the official witnesses in 1835, described as 
“ political,” duties that were simply official, and disclosed their 
disposition to make a fuss about little or nothing. 
We trace, through all Court Calendars,* most of the persons 





* The erroneous classification of the consulates in the ‘ Royal Calendar,’ 
(Suttaby) is quite inexcusable, considering how exact the parliamentary returns 
are upon that head. The latter are within the compiler’s easy reach, and the 
inattention should be repaired as soon as possible, or the volume will suffer in 
repute. We see the Ottoman Empire broken into fragments; “ Barbary,” 
«Epypt,” “Syria,” and even “ Palestine,” are given under separate heads; while 
the quasi missions, noted as matters provincially distinct by the parliamentary 
returns (and all included in “ Turkey’’) are confounded with the minor and the 
coramercial agencies. The persistence in such error is suggestive of a more 

‘correct and a cheaper reference. A half-crown list (if correct) of all persons em- 
‘ployed in the state, army, and navy, would find a numerous class of purchasers. 
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who have filled (since the Congress of Vienna) the offices of 
ambassador or of envoy, without having passed through the 
routine stages of the diplomatic service. Several of these have 
done very well, though they were without parliamentary expe- 
rience, viz. :— 

The Marquess of Londonderry, 

Earl Cathcart (the late), 

Earl of Durham, 

Viscount Ponsonby, 

Earl of Westmoreland, 

Lord Bloomfield (the late), 

Honorable Wm. Wyndham, 

Sir E. Lyons, R.N. 

Earl of Clanwilliam. 

Earl of Clancarty. 

Viscount Strangford. 

Sir Edward Thornton. 

Marquess of Normanby. 

Lord Erskine (who did no wonders at Washington). 

Lord Melbourne (the present). 

Lord Heytesbury began as Secretary of Legation, and so did 

Mr. Hudson, formerly a Gentleman-Usher to the Queen 

Dowager, and 

Mr. J. Talbot. 

Mr. Alexander Cockburn, and Mr. D. R. Morier, were seve- 
rally consuls-general at Harisburg and at Paris. 

All these improvisations were endured by the professed 
“ diplomatists” without a murmur, because each of the inter- 
lopers had some leading interest, upon the special application of 
which it would not have been prudent to comment ; but let 
there be even question of the advancement of a working consul, 
and the diplomatic drones become fearfully excited, because the 
main portion of the consuls have less “ interest” than the other 
branch, and petulance against them may be expressed with im- 
punity. They are right upon an instinct of self-preservation, 
for if once the precedent of promotion for talent and aptitude is 
set, there is an end of the regular red-tape hierarchy. Thus, 
any man whose pursuits may have been as unlike as possible to 
those needed for foreign agency, is quietly admitted to whatever 
diplomatic station he has influence to obtain, while the utmost 
resistance is offered to the introduction of any prominent mem- 
ber of the class of officers which contains all the true qualifica- 
tions—tainted, perhaps, with a practical (though disinterested) 
knowledge of mercantile mechanism. “ We,” say the diplo- 
matists, “ are political, and the consuls are commercial officers; 
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a barrier” (of red-tape) “exists between us, and our self-esteem 
requires that it should not be removed.” 

The recent promotions and reductions appear to have been 
regulated by a good discrimination. 

When Algiers became, de facto, a French colony, there was 
no longer any occasion for a political agent and consul-general 
there; but a very great awkwardness was felt as to the mode of 
establishing an officer of the appropriate class. If the Porte 
had been applied to for a derat, the governor-general of Algiers 
would have contumeliously rejected it; if a French exequatur 
had been obtained, or an ordinary commission, the Sultan would 
have been offended. In 1851 the Gordian-knot was courage- 
ously severed, Mr. St. John was pensioned, and the vice-consul 
at Oran was promoted to be consul at Algiers, for commercial 
and protective objects only. Our firm conviction is, that the 
grade of consul suffices for all commercial purposes, and that 
there should be no consul-general, excepting where political or 
judicial functions are required. For the latter it is true that a 
consul might be as capable as a consul-general; but, then, there 
is necessity of appeal from the tribunal of one grade to that of 
the higher rank. There is no service-reason for maintaining 
British consuls-general at Christiana, Danzig, or Odessa, and all 
three will probably be reduced when vacancies occur. At the 
first view, there appears a redundancy in British consulates in 
the United States, though it ought to be considered that those 
agents are commissioned to separate States, having full authority 
in all matters which form the staple of consular business. The 
Chinese consulships are not, perhaps, too highly remunerated, 
considering the novel and delicate nature of the duties con- 
nected with them, but they are over-paid in comparison with 
consulates of equal importance, in other directions. 

In placing Lieutenant-Colonel Hugh Rose in a position to 
become a minister on the first vacancy, it cannot be supposed 
that the present Secretary of State was actuated by any feeling 
of sympathy for the politics of the gallant and assiduous officer’s 
family ;—the inference is, that Lord Palmerston justly admits 
the principle of placing consuls-general of the political section 
in the line of diplomatic advancement. Colonel Rose is not to 
have a successor in Syria, where the political duties have always 
been light and simple, very unlike the complicated and anxious 
ones which fall to the share of those British agents who have to 
deduce—from slight indications—when, and in what direction, 
the huge Muscovite is about to move, and to observe the feline 
prowlings of his weak and wily vassal, who longs to be in at the 
death of Turkey in Europe. <2" 
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It is our firm conviction that the mission at Florence could 
not now be blended with the one at Turin, but we are certain 
that a consul-general for Saxony, with a letter to the minister 
accrediting him as chargé d’affairs also, would be the most 
proper officer for us at Dresden, the same at the Hague, and not 
so much at either Stuttgard or Hanover. 

By promoting Mr. Wm. Congreve Brackenbury, formerly con- 
sular assistant at the Madrid embassy, to the rank of consul at the 
same place, Lord Palmerston showed a kind and a just discri- 
mination as to the merits of a junior officer, who did great credit 
to his training under a father and a brother distinguished, in 
the same line of service, for their prudence and zeal, as well as 
for a thorough knowledge of the Spanish character, which 
Englishmen in general are very apt to underrate or to miscon- 
ceive. All that a Spaniard—muleteer or grandee—requires is, 
courteous exposition; but if you attempt to bully the duke, or 
to drive the muleteer, by drawing conclusions for them, or tell- 
ing them what they ought to do, you alarm their pride and 
create antagonism where you might have secured cordial co-ope- 
ration. Like all very polite people, the Spaniard is exquisitely 
sensitive. The key to the Spanish character is—appeal to the 
higher feelings of the man: attempt to dictate, and his heart is 
steeled ; expose your case with dignity and confidence, and his 
sympathies are with you. Once gain his friendship, and he is 
as true as steel. Nothing could be nobler, nothing more in 
accordance with our own estimate of Castilian feeling, than 
Lord Palmerston’s admission that when Great Britain was, 
politically speaking, unprotected, the Spanish Government was 
more than ever solicitous as to wrongs which British subjects 
were occasionally exposed to from its subordinates. 

Our remaining space allows of but a cursory notice of the 
evidence adduced before the committee on salaries; and the 
expression of the ministerial witnesses is not only gratifying, 
2s contrasted with the tone and tenor of persons in the like 
category thirty years ago: but it is a consolation to see that, in 
the midst of the darkest prospect of oppression which ever 
menaced -the rational popular principle on the continent,—the 
servants of the Crown, so far as talking goes, give the noblest 
interpretation and impulse to the inestimable part of the 
British constitution—the Commons. At this moment, we limit 
our own investigation to the portion of the inquiry which relates 
to British agencies abroad, and this is exactly the section which 
has been least studied (and therefore least understood) in our 
own country. 


We wish not to pay too dearly even for good representation 
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in foreign states, but we are farther still from desiring the ap- 
plication of so narrow an economy as would drive the cabinet 
to say, “ Who can afford to take the mission to Paris, or to St. 
Petersburg?” instead of asking, “ Who is the best man to send 
to France, or to Russia, under existing circumstances?” 

We have now to lay before our readers in the form of an 
Appendix to this paper, a few extracts from the “ Report from 
the Select Committee on Consular Establishment” in 1835, 
and from the minutes of their evidence. The entire blue-book 
from which the quotations are made is well worth attention ; 
but we have selected enough to give some idea of the functions 
of a consul, and to illustrate many remarks in the foregoing 


pages. 


The following is an important paragraph from the Report of 
the Committee. 


“ Your Committee further recommend that instructions be sent to 
all His Majesty’s Consuls, requiring them once in every six months at 
the least, to transmit to the Foreign Office the fullest information 
which from time to time they can possibly obtain with regard to the 
agriculture, foreign and domestic trade, manufactures, population, 
public works, and whatever else may be considered as bearing on the 
commercial interests of Great Britain, in order that through the 
agency of those officers a complete body of statistical information may 
be furnished in the communications above-mentioned, and in such a 
manner as that their several statements should be brought down to 
the latest possible date, and that those periodical communications, 
received in the first instance at the Foreign Office, and subsequently 
handed over to the Board of Trade, be examined under the direction 
of the President thereof, with a view to having such portions of them 
printed as that Board shall not deem it inexpedient to make publicly 
known; and also, that with the view of enabling British Consuls 
more fully to furnish information connected with trade, as well as 
for the better and more efficient performance of their other duties, 
your Committee recommend that the requisite proceeding be adopted 
for obliging the masters of all merchant vessels, on entering and 
quitting port, to wait on the Consul and lay before him his ship’s 
papers, as far as a regulation of this nature can be carried into effect, 
consistently with the interests of trade.” 


The remaining extracts are from the ‘ Minutes of Evidence.’ 


John Bidwell, Esq., examined. 


“}, What situation do you hold?—I am a clerk in the Foreign Office 
and Superintendent of the Consular Service. 
“2. In which situation you have been for some time?—Yes; I was 
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appointed superintendent of the consular service in the year 1825. I 
have been in the Foreign Office since the year 1798. 

“3. Have you any uniform system prevailing in the consular esta- 
blishment?—Yes; on the appointment of a consul instructions are 
given to him, which are framed with reference to the general duties 
of consuls. If the post to which the consul is appointed has any 
diplomatic or political functions, special instructions are given to him 
with regard to the particular points to which his attention is to be 
directed. 

“4, Are those instructions printed instructions ?—The general 
consular instructions are printed; the special instructions are not 
printed. 

“5. Do you consider it would be desirable to have the whole of 
the consular establishment under the same department ?—Yes; all the 
consuls are now under the Foreign department, excepting those on 
the coast of Barbary. The consuls on the coast of Barbary have been, 
from early times, under the direction of the Home department and 
the Colonial Office. The duties of the consuls on the coast of Barbary, 
I believe, are chiefly political; but I cannot speak to them. 

“6. Do you consider that it is desirable for consuls to have the 
privilege of trading?—I think generally not. I think that the prin- 
ciple adopted by Mr. Canning in the year 1825 and 1826, of restrict- 
ing consuls from trading, as a general principle, the best. There were 
certain exceptions, at particular places, permitted by Mr. Canning. 

“28. Would not much benefit to general trade arise from the 
consuls and vice-consuls sending home regular reports of the statistics, 
public improvements, productions, trade, and the progress of science, 
at the places and districts of their residence, which might annually be 
published for the information of the public and of Parliament ?—-They 
do so now, under their instructions. 

“29. Is that published ?—Many of those reports are printed in the 
Statistical Tables published by the Board of Trade; a portion of 
them have been made use of by Mr. M‘Culloch in his ‘ Dictionary of 
Commerce.’ 

“ 30. Do you consider that the information now sent home is as 
full as it can efficiently be made for the benefit of commerce ?—I 
think it is as complete as the consuls are well able to make it. 

31. Does it include the arrangements of different countries one 
with another, and observations upon the increase or decrease of trade 
of the country where the consul is resident, with other states as well 
as with England ?—Consuls are directed by their instructions to send 
home copies of any treaties, which the state in which they reside may 
enter into with any other foreign states, and also to send home copies 
or extracts of any regulations which may be promulgated in the state 
in which they reside, relative to trade or commerce, and, in short, any 
information they can obtain bearing upon the subject. 

32. Would it be desirable that this information should be diffused 
generally to any body of commercial men or otherwise, who choose to 
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subscribe for it, so that it might be known through all the commercial 
towns and places in England ?—Within the last two or three years 
the Board of Trade has established an office to publish statistical 
tables; and in order to assist that compilation, all such detailed 
accounts as are received from the consuls are forwarded to the Board 
of Trade. In the last collection of those tables a great number of 
reports from the consuls have been published ; as all those tables are 
laid upon the table of the House of Commons, they are of course 
public. 

“33. And that information has been of use at the statistical office? 
—Certainly. 

“34. Is a list of questions circulated, to which the attention of the 
consuls and vice-consuls is specifically called ?—Yes, a list of thirty- 
nine queries was framed by the Board of Trade, and sent to his 
Majesty’s consuls ; almost all the consuls have reported answers to 
those queries ; some of them are very good; Mr. M‘Culloch made 
great use of them. 

“46. For instance, one matter of great importance to the com- 
mercial world is the progress of manufactures in foreign countries ; 
in any public document, can any statement be found upon that sub- 
ject ?—It is the duty of his Majesty’s consul to report to the Foreign 
Office any new manufacture established in the country, and the 
progress of such as have been established. 

“47. Can such facts be found in any documents laid before Par- 
liament or the public ?—They are not required for that purpose, they 
are required for the information of Government. 

“103. If any unexpected political event occurred in a state where 
the consul resided, would he be expected to give information?—It is 
part of his duty to give every information upon that subject. 

104, And he would, in a case of sudden emergency, correspond 
directly upon political events with the Government here, without 
sending his despatches through the minister stationed at the court?— 
He would. 

“105. But he would be bound also to send copies of his communi- 
cations to the minister stationed at the court?—Yes. 

“106. Is not a minister empowered to call upon aconsul for anyinfor- 
mation which he requires?—Yes, it is a part of his duty to answer 
any question, or to attend to any instruction from His Majesty’s 
minister, at the court of the country. 

“107. Are there not separate instructions with regard te conta- 
gious disorders?—Several have been issued.” 


Jumes Henderson, Esq., examined. 


“108. Will you state the situations you have held connected with 
the consulate? —I was His Majesty’s Consul-general at Bogota, in the 
state of Colombia. 

“109. From the observations you have been enabled to make, have 
the alterations which from time to time were made in the consular 
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system been such as to accommodate its working to the modern state of 
commerce, and the existing political relations of this country with 
foreign states?—I think that the change from the system established 
by the late Mr. Canning, of consuls receiving a permanent salary and 
being prohibited from trading, to that of being allowed to trade, and 
receiving a diminished salary, has been prejudicial to the commercial 
interests of this country. 

“110. Do you consider the complaints upon the subject, proceeding 
from commercial men, such as to justify an extensive revisal of the 
system?—Yes, I think so; and I have generally understood from com- 
mercial men that they would rather contribute something to a fund 
for the payment of His Majesty’s consuls, than be subject to the 
collision and competition that would arise between the regular mer- 
chants and the consular merchant.” 


T. G. Fonblanque, K.H., examined. 


“983. What situation do you hold ?—I hold no situation at present. 
I am a candidate for general employment. 

“984. What situations have you held ?—First, consul for the 
Northern Departments of France, and afterwards consul for East 
Prussia. 

“985. For how many years were you consul ?—-My whole length of 
consular service is 16 years, from 1816 to 1832. 

“986. At what age were you first appointed consul ?—I was nearly 
22 ; and a captain in the army of three years’ standing. 

“987. For what description of trading intercourse do you conceive 
the residence of a British consul is most desirable ?—At a place which 
imports from England ; the trade of export, I imagine, will always be 
better protected by the local authorities than by any foreign agency. 

“988. What is the reason that you consider a port for imports is 
preferable for a consular establishment ?—I speak with reference to 
the importation of British goods at foreign places. Every country 
will facilitate the exportation of its own produce or industry, whether 
in national or in foreign bottoms ; while there may be many motives 
for discouraging or obstructing the introduction of foreign produce. 
They may have rival manufactures which, even with a high protective 
duty, would find it difficult to compete fairly with the English articles 
of the same kind ; or there may be a disposition to favour some other 
country’s mercantile relations rather than those of England. Many 
vexations may be devised and practised for such objects, without 
actually increasing the amounts of duty. The consul should see that 
the produce of his country is admitted without obstruction or chicane, 
at the prescribed rates of duty. Hence, I submit that the amount of 
tonnage is by no means a sure indication that the establishment of a 
consul is necessary ; but that where a large importation of British 
goods subsists, or can be probably induced, the watchfulness of such 
an officer is called for to prevent annoyance or disparagement. 

* 1003. What do you consider the chief duty of a consul ?—The 
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duty to which all others should be deemed secondary is, to protect the 
British trading interests by every possible means. He should observe 
the working of the established systems, and notice such occasional 
changes in the habits of society as may alter the wants of the people 
he lives among. The progress or decay of the foreign manufactures 
and the establishment of new branches of industry or production 
should be rendered in detail, and in the way of comparison with similar 
articles of British manufacture or growth. 

“1005. Can you point out any objection to the table of fees ?— 
There are several objections ; if I might be allowed to look at the 
Act, I could point out the want of proportion. For the noting of a 
protest, one Spanish dollar is allowed by this Act; it is usually a 
document of four or five lines, merely stating that such an accident 
occurred at a certain period ; but then the extension of that protest 
particularizes in the minutest way, and may occupy a great number of 
pages, and for those additional pages, whatever their number may be, 
only one other dollar is allowed. The same objection would apply to 
an order for the survey and extension of it, which is prepared on the 
report of the persons named for examining the state of the vessel and 
cargo. Registrations also are limited to-one dollar, without reference 
to length. There is also another defect in the Act itself, to which I 
beg to refer ; the consuls have the power of administering oaths, ‘as 
if such oath, affidavit or affirmation, or notarial act respectively had 
been administered, sworn, affirmed or done before any justice of the 
peace or notary public in any part of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain or Ireland, or before any other legal or competent authority of 
the like nature.’ The power here being purely magisterial or notarial, 
does not enable him to take affidavits to debt, at least not so as to be 
operative in the courts here. It is held to be a power analogous to a 
judicial power that would enable him to do that ; the consequence, under 
the impression that a consul could do everything relative to affidavits, 
is, that a number of such affidavits to debt have been rejected by the 
courts here. 

* 1006. What would remedy that ?—Merely the insertion of 
‘judicial, fiscal, magisterial, or notarial.’ The valuation of goods, on 
the other hand, appears to me, at one per cent., an excessive charge ; 
and that of two and a half per cent. on the management of British 
property, is also a very high rate. I should say, that a dollar for every 
additional page of each instrument, or a dollar for every page of regis- 
tration would be a fair rate; because it sometimes happens that a 
person would wish all the proceedings of a foreign law suit to be 
registered in the consular office, and if he required such a thing now, 
the consul could only charge a dollar. 

“ 1060. Do not you think that it would be advantageous if the im- 
pression were done away, that a diplomatic agent cannot be transmitted 
to the commercial department, or the consular agent transmitted to 
the diplomatic department?—I agree in that view. I think the con- 
suls should be persons qualified for diplomacy, and, on the other hand, 
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that the younger diplomatists would become competent for the situa- 
tion of consul, but not always desirous to fill it. 

“1061. For instance, any embassy, having in that embassy some 
gentleman who had filled the consular situation in the country where 
it was situated, would bring a great deal of commercial and useful 
knowledge?—Yes; but both parties ought to consider, that every 
political movement is to be watched with reference to its bearing 
upon the trade of their country. 

* 1062. Do you think that such a mixture of the two services would 
tend to render our diplomatic service more acquainted with com- 
mercial knowledge?—I sincerely believe that it would. I must, 
however, submit that it would be a great hardship if the persons of 
the diplomacy should be allowed to enter the superior consular ser- 
vice, if those in the consular service were not allowed to enter the 
diplomatic service advantageously. 

“1088. Have you any other information to give to the Committee? 
—I apprehended that the previous qualifications of candidates for 
consulships might be inquired into, and I have just sketched in the 
next room a paper upon that subject. 


“ The Witness delivered in the same, which was read as follows:— 


*‘ Beyond the usual attainments of a gentleman, and the manners 
which adapt the candidate for society, I think he should at least write 
and speak one foreign language perfectly, besides French; and possess 
a fair knowledge of statistics, jurisprudence, and international customs; 
a knowledge of commerce, sufficient for a small consulship, might 
be very quickly gained, and official habits secured by attaching the 
individual admitted, to a first class consulship for six or twelve months. 
I think no one ought to be appointed to an independent consulship 
who is under 25 years of age, and if admission were barred to persons 
above 30, a more regular career would be probable, and the claims 
for retirement less frequently called for. Here I would venture to 
interpose the observation, that as the consular service can never offer 
a brilliant perspective, unless it becomes blended with the diplomatic 
service, the point of admission should not be fixed too low. If an 
unpaid probation were required (as in diplomacy), persons with the 
necessary qualifications would scarcely be induced to enter it, or they 
might become embarrassed by the effect of doing so. In the French 
service, the sons of consuls have a preference, and in their case 
nothing of degradation would be felt in serving the father as secretary 
or vice-consul. The habitudes of official business would be sooner 
learnt, and benefit would result from the precepts of one more than 
commonly interested in his pupil’s success.” 
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F we were to watch a ship, sailing on a smooth sea, with a 
I fair wind and a clear sky, and behold it shattered against 
a well known rock, we should be apt to form an uncomplimen- 
tary estimate of its commander’s skill, and the only circum- 
stance that could induce us to hold him free from blame would 
be the production of evidence that clearly proved that his vessel, 
like some of the expensive curiosities charged for in naval esti- 
mates, had an insuperable objection to obey the helm. 

The ministerial craft and its captain have lately figured before 
the public in the manner described. The dangers were clearly 
visible, and with sound tackle, a ‘well managed crew, and 
some honesty of purpose, easily to be avoided. That the state 
crew were awkward, perhaps a little mutinous, and the captain 
“not quite strong enough for his place,’ may be freely con- 
ceded, but the ship itself was a ricketty affair, which, if John 
Bull had been a trifle wiser he would have long ago condemned 
to be broken up. 

Let us drop our metaphor and briefly consider what were the 
causes of Lord John Russell’s resignation. Scarcely ever was a 
period of greater political calm, and one in which a minister 
might calculate more safely, that a mediocre performance would 
secure for himself and his colleagues a decent amount of popu- 
larity. With a tolerably thriving country, and a flourishing 
exchequer, that could well afford the small reductions that the 
popular voice very mildly suggested, the Whigs, with their eyes 
wide open, made a great blunder in their financial statement. 
If an honest management of the army and navy, producing a 
juste millieu between Joseph Sturge and the British Lion, was 
more than the premier had courage or inclination to propose; and 
if the cry for more knowledge seemed as awful to him as Oliver 
Twist’s well known application for more soup was to the parish 
official ; there was the window tax, the repeal of which would 
entail no train of unpleasant political consequences, and the 
loss of which would set no Whig Rachels weeping for their 
children and refusing to be comforted because they were not— 
in place. But no, Lord John and his crew determined that if 
there was a chance of unpopularity they would catch at it, with 
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all the eagerness of a ghostly comforter endeavouring to secure 
the treasures of adying man. The dangers of the budget were 
all of their own making, and equally so those of the “ battle of 
the churches,” into which they have so recklessly plunged. 
Lord John Russell’s temperament is too well known for its 
aristocratic coolness; for any one to believe that his celebrated 
letter on the papal aggression was the result of sudden irritation. 
The nosegays and candles of St. Barnabas had but a short time 
before been full of attraction for our Lion of Judah, and his 
religious hours were spent in pleasing alternations between 
Puseyism and the Scotch kirk. So full of Christian toleration 
did he seem, and so politely disposed towards all the points of 
the theological compass, that his terrific onslaught on the very 
Pope with whom he had been so pleasantly hobnobbing, quite 
took the country by surprise, and produced a grand melo- 
dramatic effect, better worthy of a penny theatre than of the 
British cabinet. Certain enthusiastic dissenters might explain, 
upon the principles of sudden conversion, how the man so lately 
standing jauntily between Bennett and Cumming, should all at 
once become a disciple of a theological bigotry so contradictory 
to all his respectable antecedents. But whatever the saints 
made of it, business people took another view, and saw in it a 
bold but rash stroke towards securing political capital. Far 
wiser would it have been for the Premier to have allowed Lord 
Stanley to have been the man of the foolish occasion, and this he 
no doubt felt long before the announcement of his ill-omened bill 
was made to the house. The slender majority upon Disraeli’s 
motion, cannot be supposed to have been the real cause of the 
resignation of his cabinet, nor the defeat upon Locke King’s 
motion. It was rather the result of a perception that the 
machine could not reasonably be expected to work its way 
through the difficulties of its own creation. 

In order to appreciate the Premier’s conduct, we must refer 
to his speech on the 13th of February, when Disraeli’s motion 
was before the house. He commenced as follows :-— 


“ Sir,—I can assure the house, if I were not persuaded that much 
more than the embarrassments or fate of a ministry is involved in the 
discussion of this night, I should hardly think it necessary to trouble 
the house at any length on this occasion. . . . But, Sir, it 
becomes my duty—seeing the present state of the house—to enter 
into the consideration of this important motion,—a motion which, I 
must say, introduced as it was, by a speech of great ability and great 
moderation, is in itself, J conceive, as fraught with injurious and dan- 
gerous consequences, if approved by the house, as any motion which 
within my public life I can recollect.” 
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This, we believe, was no rhetorical flourish, but a sober 
statement of a conviction, the truth of which was felt on ’change 
or in the counting-house, all over the kingdom. Had the 
Protectionists come into power as a consequence of a majority 
on that debate, they would have brought the country into 
perilous proximity with revolutionary excitement, and as we shall 
presently show, the Tories themselves were not without anticipa- 
tions of such a catastrophe. With a clear perception of these 
dangers to the State, when Lord John Russell felt the necessity 
of resigning, his duty was plainly to do all in his power to pre- 
vent the supporters of a policy, “as dangerous as any which he 
could recollect,” from coming into office. The Premier saw 
before him a choice of evils, and, we dare say conscientiously 
enough, he selected that which appeared to him the least. On 
the one hand was Stanley, rash and impetuous, ready to imperil 
the safety of the country ; and on the other, Hume, earnest and 
cautious, ready to see in the success of his motion the downfall 
of aristocratic misrule. That an opposite and dangerous faction 
should be in power was bad enough, but that the people should 
be in power was worse. So thought the Whigs—the men who 
used to toast “the Sovereignty of the People.” 

After all, this mistake was a slight one—it was only taking the 
“family compact” for the constitution of England, and thinking 
for a moment, that patriotism was a trifle compared with party 
ar During the debate on Locke King’s motion Lord John 
said :— 


‘*T answered to an honourable member (Sir Joshua Walmsley), 
who put the question to me the other night—whether the government 
were about to introduce a measure for some further extension of the 
suffrage in the course of the present session?—that the government 
had not that intention. There are reasons peculiar to the present 
time, and general reasons of policy why, in my opinion, such a course 
would be inadvisable.” 


After a few observations of no particular moment, the noble 
lord continued :— 


“Tt has always seemed to me that when great changes have been 
accomplished in this country, and while the minds of the people are still 
uncertain about the effects of those changes, it is most prudent and 
politic to avoid very frequent elections, and every violent agitation, on 
questions in which the interests of the country are deeply involved.” 


Did Lord John mean to say that the minds of the people 
are “uncertain” about the effects of free trade? A new light 
must have broken upon him in the course of the week that 
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elapsed since, on Disraeli’s motion, he said, speaking of the 
working classes :— 


“Do they not know that the reduction in prices of food articles, 
and particularly in the article of bread, is greatly more than commen- 
surate with the reduction of their wages? The great mass of the 
people feel an interest in the question that they never felt before, and 
you will find the maintenance and continuance of the old protection 
to be a totally different question from the imposition of a new tax on 
corn, which the people, notwithstanding what has been said by the 
honourable member for Stamford, believe will increase the price of 
the bread they consume.” 


The people had no doubt about free trade on the 13th 
February, when these words were uttered, nor had they on the 
20th, when it pleased his lordship to support an opposite 
opinion ; and on both days the Duke of Richmond had no doubt 
that it lowered the price of salmon, and his colleagues had no 
doubt that it did not agree with mortgages and marriage settle- 
ments. The former speech was in this part of it a plea for 
delay, and puts us in mind of Bentham’s “ Procrastinator’s 
Plea,” concerning which, he says,— 


“Tt is in legislation the same sort of quirk which in judicial pro- 
cedure is called a plea in abatement. It has the same object, being 
never employed but on the side of a dishonest defendant.” 


And further remarks, that— 


“ The doubts and fears of the parliamentary procrastinator, are the 
conscientious scruples of his prototype, the Pharisee.” 


Viewed under all the circumstances of the case, and taken in 
conjunction with subsequent speeches, the promise of a mea- 
sure of reform to be introduced next session, if he should be in 
power, and which was on no account to satisfy Mr. Hume, looks 
very like a political trick to embarrass his opponents, for it is 
not conceivable that Lord John did not, when he made the 
promise, contemplate resignation, and the advent of Lord 
Stanley. At the close of the speech we have just quoted, he 
expressed a conviction that we ought to act in the “ spirit of the 
Reform Bill.” What his present views of this spirit are, may 
be gathered from the speech delivered on the 28th of February, 
when announcing that, by advice of the Duke of Wellington, 
the ministry were “as they were.” On this occasion Lord 
John professed himself “perfectly satisfied with the general 
working of that Bill ;” after which he added :— 


“But, sir, I think if you can add further to the numbers of 
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the people enjoying the right of their election of members of Par- 
liament—if you could do that with benefit to your representative 
system—if you can thereby improve your representation, you at the 
same time gain this great advantage, that you place that representa- 
tion on a wider basis, and give an interest to greater numbers of the 
subjects of the Queen in promoting and maintaining constitutional 
principles.” 

This paragraph, which is constructed by an extensive employ- 
ment of the figure of speech termed “ rigmarole,” when untwisted 
and stript of its verbiage, amounts to the truism,—that by 
giving more people the franchise you widen the basis of repre- 
sentation; but that it is doubtful “if” your “ representation” 
will be improved by the process. This wise sentence is wound 
up with a flourish about “ constitutional principles.” Let us 
treat this utterance like an algebraic quantity; simplify it, and 
put it into a form and position that will show what it means, 
In the first place, it admits, that by extending the franchise g 
greater number of persons will have an interest in maintainin 
constitutional principles. In the second place, there is a doub 
expressed by an “ if,” whether we can improve our “ representar 
tion,” by extending the franchise ; in other words, it is doubt- 
ful whether men are not better “ represented” when representa- 
tives are chosen for them, than when they choose for themselves. 
It is certain, that extending the franchise will give more persons 
an interest in defending constitutional principles; but doubtful 
whether it will improve the representation; so that a mig- 
represented people may have a greater interest in defending 
constitutional principles than a well represented people. This 
is a revolutionary kind of doctrine, not much calculated to 
make the people in love with our “ glorious constitution ;” but 
the Premier was dangerous—almost red upon that occasion, as 
in the following sentence:— 


“T should dread any change in the representation, which deprived 
our House of Commons of those Conservative elements that ought to 
belong to it. J cannot conceive that a House of Commons merely re- 
presenting numbers, could act in harmony with a Monarchy, an here- 
ditary House of Lords, and an Established Church.” 


If there is one principle of the constitution plainer than 
another, it is that taxation and xpresentation should be co- 
extensive, and when the Whig Premier cannot conceive that a 
House of Commons, “ merely representing numbers,” could act 
in harmony with Monarchy, the House of Lords, and the State 
Church, it is equivalent to being unable to conceive that the 
Crown, the Peers, and the Parsons, can exist m harmony with 
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the British Constitution. The “merely representing numbers,” 
puts us in mind of Talleyrand’s notion of the use of language— 
to conceal thoughts—for it is plainly a phrase of purposed 
mystification. The “ numbers” alluded to are tax-payimg Eng- 
lishmen, and the particular kind of Englishmen alluded to are 
the householders or permanent lodgers, sought to be enfranchised 
by Hume’s motion. Lord John had not the courage or rather 
rash folly, to state in plain language that a representation of 
the people would be a representation of mere numbers—that 
is to say, not a representation of honesty, industry, and intel- 
ligence. And yet, if he objects to a representation of numbers, 
it must either be because he thinks that it would not be a repre- 
sentation of such qualities, or because knowing that it would be 
an embodiment of them, he fears it on that account. The prin- 
ciples of the Constitution demand the enfranchisement of the 
people, and the carrying out of those principles would overthrow 
the Crown, the Lords, and the Church. This is Lord John’s 
contribution to the political education of an ill-used people. He 
fears a free press, because he pretends that it would teach 
dangerous doctrines; but what more dangerous doctrines 
could Louis Blanc or Prudhomme preach. We believe that 
the Premier did not fairly speak his own sentiments, and 
that his fears for the House of Lords and the Church—for it 
is absurd to suppose that he had any fear at all for the 
Crown—while worn by the most popular sovereign we have had 
for centuries—arose from a conviction that these two bodies 
were likely to comport themselves in a manner that would excite 
popular indignation. At the time of the last Reform Bill they 
did their best to bring about a revolution, and when the next 
Reform Bill comes, he thinks they will try the same game. 

The peaceful notions of the obstructive faction may be to some 
extent gathered from the March number of ‘ Blackwood.’ In an 
article on “ The Ministry and the Agricultural Interest,” Sir 
James Graham’s celebrated speech on Disraeli’s motion is the 
subject of sharp criticism, and the following passage is printed in 
italics :—“ There is not a soldier who returns to England from 
abroad, that does not practiclly feel his daily pay is augmented, 
that he has a cheaper, larger, and a better mess, and that he enjoys 
greater comforts—and he also knows the reason.” Upon the 
whole speech and this very reasonable sentence in particular, 
‘ Blackwood’s’ contributor remarks :— 


*“ Since the clatter of the muskets of Pride’s detachment of soldiery 
was heard in the House of Commons, no more insolent sound has 
jarred on the ear of that popular assembly than this suggestive 
harangue. We pass over the declamatory passages about the plough- 
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boy and the shepherd without comment as mere bombast; but Sir 
James Graham ought to know, and if he does not know he should be 
made to know, that such language as he used with respect to the British 
army is not more offensive than it is greatly dangerous to the State. 

Anything so monstrous—so unpardonable as this, it has 
never been our lot to comment upon. Not only the dignity of the 
law, but the liberty of the subject, and the prerogative of the Crown, 
are here passed over as matters of no account; and a presumption is 
directly reared, that the soldier is a political functionary and may exer- 
cise his judgment as to what side he should adopt, or what course he 
should pursue in the event of any legislative enactment whatever. 
Grant but that and we are indeed on the verge of anarchy.” 


So Mr. Chowler was, after all, a true exponent of Protectionist 
plans, and the party hoped to get the army to help them to steal 
the people’s bread! A new corn law, carried and upheld by 
bayonets, would be a matter of “constitution” and “ order ;” 
but if the soldier said he should prefer not cutting his fellow- 
citizen’s throat in a thievish cause, that would be “anarchy.” 
Protectionist English is as great a curiosity in its way, as the 
gipsey slang in ‘ Lavengro,’ and takes nearly as much trouble to 
comprehend. Lord John may be quite right in some of his no- 
tions of the peers and the parsons, but they are not as dangerous as 
he thinks. Hume and his followers are teaching wiser doctrines 
of the constitution than his lordship promulgates ; and, while he 
is doing his best to bring it into contempt, they are instructing 
the people, that our laws and institutions are well worth their 
reverence ; for they have inherent powers, before whose peaceful 
exhibition all factious opposition must eventually give way. 
Neither Lords nor Parsons will fight, much as many of them 
might like it: the former will know that it is an awkward thing 
to go to battle when the sword is in pawn; and the latter will 
be as squeezable at the next emergency, as they were at the time 
of the Reform Bill. 

It is curious to contrast Lord John Russell’s present idea of 
the position in which the peers stand in public estimation, with 
the statement he made on the 22nd March, 1831 :—then 


“ He confided in the people; he believed that they had an interest 
in the Monarchy, and an interest in preserving the privileges of the 
House of Peers. He believed, moreover, that if there was that ten- 
dency to republicanism which was said to prevail in the country, there 
would be no use in refusing the wishes of the people; and to resist 
that tendency to republicanism, and all its consequences, would be, he 
believed, beyond the power of parliament. He firmly believed, how- 
ever, that if the people were properly represented, they would not 
make that revolution which honourable gentlemen dreaded. He must 
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continue to place his confidence in the good sense, in the habits, and 
in the interests of the intelligent people of this country ; and he would 
tell those who were opposed to that principle, that no power which 
they possessed could control or govern the people. For the institu- 
tions of the country to be stable, they must be founded on the general 
regard.” (Hansard.) 


In 1831, the Crown and the Peers were safe in popular regard; 
but in 1851, although the crown is worn by a far more popular 
sovereign, and the people have made great progress in intelli- 
gence, the Crown and the Peers are only secured by preventing 
an honest expression of popular will. We again dismiss the 
* crown,” which was evidently thrown in as a piece of rhetorical 
upholstery, to ornament the sentence, and ask, whether the noble 
lord meant to say, that the conduct of the Peers during the last 
twenty years has lost for them that popular confidence that they 
possessed in 1831? If it is so, the wiser course would be, to 
mend the Upper House instead of playing the part of Mrs. 
Partington, with her mop, against the resistless tide of public 
opinion. That the people will not long suffer the House of 
Commons to be a house of ease to the House of Peers, is plainly 
’ visible; and many of the aristocracy are ready to wage a desperate 
war in defence of a power which they know is contrary to the 
principles of the constitution, and hostile to the best interests of 
the nation. 

On the Ist of March, 1831, Lord John Russell said,—“ In the 
first place, then, the ancient constitution of our country declares, 
that no man shall be taxed for the support of the state, who has 
not consented by himself, or his representative, to the imposition 
of those taxes.” This admission of sound doctrine was made in 


support of the Reform Bill. And again, on the 24th June, 1831, 
he said,— 


“When I propose, therefore, a reform of parliament—when I pro- 
pose that the people shall send into this house real representatives to 
deliberate for their wants, and to consult for their interests, to con- 
sider their grievances, attend to their desires—when I propose that 
they shall in fact, as they have hitherto been said to do in theory, pos- 
sess the vast power of holding the purse strings of the monarch,—I 
do it under the conviction, that I am laying the foundation of the 
greatest improvement in the comfort and well-being of the people.” 


Lord John now resists that enfranchisement of the people 
which he then declared to be part of our ancient constitution, and 
professes himself perfectly satisfied with those principles of the 
Reform Bill which he knows perfectly well have no tendency 
to secure for the people what he professed to desire in 1831, 
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real representatives in the House of Commons. In theory the 
Reform Bill acknowledged popular rights—in practice it sought 
the best means of defeating them; and so long as reform was 
likely to give power to the Whig aristocracy Lord John was its 
advocate, but now that it tends to diminish their unconstitutional 
influence in common with that of the opposite faction, he is 
ready to unite with them in steadily opposing it. 

Miss Martineau, in her ‘ History of the Thirty Years Peace,’ 
makes the following excellent remarks, concerning the effects of 
the Reform Bill on county representation :— 


“In England the county constituencies, which had been fifty-two, 
returning ninety-four members, were now increased by the division of 
counties to eighty-two constituencies, returning one hundred and fifty- 
nine members. In Ireland there was no change. In Scotland the 
number of constituencies and members remained as before, but some 
shifting took place to secure a more equitable representation. The 
great increase in the county representation is the chief of these features, 
which would soon cause the measure to be called (as Lords Grey and 
Althorpe predicted) ‘the most aristocratic measure that ever passed 
the House of Commons.’” 


The Reform Bill extinguished fifty-nine rotten boroughs, and 
diminished the number of representatives returned by others, 
but it effectually corrupted the county constituencies; chiefly by 
the operation of the Chandos clause. Moreover, as we shall 
presently show, it left the borough constituencies open to a 
great tide of corruption. It is impossible to deny that with all 
its defects, the Reform Bill was an important step in the right 
direction, but it is curious to remark that the minority, who can 
be tolerably well depended upon for voting on the popular side, 
has not been materially increased, and in many recent instances 
has been ninety-one, or the identical number that voted for re- 
form in 1797. It is well known to the aristocracy that they 
have not so much to dread an enlargement of the franchise as 
an equalization of electoral districts, and Lord John Russell has 
not scrupled to declare his admiration of those very inequalities 
that make representation at once a fraud and a farce. Mr. 
Mackay’s pamphlet, the title of which will be found at the head 
of this paper, states that— 


PERSONS. 


“In England and Wales each county member represents on 
the average a oe es ee eo «- 61,000 
In Scotland, each represents ee “ os .. _ 55,000 
In Ireland, each represents - a +» 115,000” . 
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ELECTORS. 
. a one county member for every .. me “ 3,290 
Wales os oe oe ° 


. os oe ae 2,700 
Ireland* .. -_ oe . ae ve 1,078” 

These extracts show the small number of electors as compared 
with population, but they do not show the unequal apportion- 
ment of county members to electors in the same portion of the 
kingdom. In the twelve largest county constituencies of 
England there are 24 members to 163,452 electors, or one 
member to 6,810 electors ; while in the twelve smallest English 
county constituencies there are 25 members to 39,874 electors, 
or one member to 1,595 electors. The inequality is more striking 
when we place the largest districts in opposition to small ones 
returning the same number of electors; thus, the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, with 36,750 electors, is placed upon an equality with 
Rutlandshire, with 1,908 electors ; and South Lancashire, with 
21,650 electors, returns the same number of members as South 
Wiltshire, with 2,539 electors. Many more examples might be 
given, but recent popular agitation has so far exhausted the 
subject, that it needs only a brief reference. The smallness of 
many county constituencies precludes the slightest chance of 
resisting the influence of the landed aristocracy ; and even when 
the constituencies are larger, the Chandos clause and the want 
of ballot prevents anything approaching to fair election, but 
their dimensions often bring several aristocratic families imto 
active competition for political power, and at a rumous pecuniary 
expense. Lord John’s remark about “ representation of mere 
numbers,” resulting from Mr. Hume’s plan, is obviously untrue, 
but if equalization of representation to property be desired, the 
present system cannot escape condemnation. Mr. Cobden 
(6th July, 1848) stated in the House of Commons :— 


“ The borough of Manchester is assessed to the poor on an annual 
rental of £1,200, 000, whilst Buckinghamshire is assessed on an annual 
rental of only £760, 000; the population of Buckinghamshire is 
170,000, and of Manchester, 240,000, and yet Buckinghamshire has 
eleven members, and Manchester only two. . . - Iwill now 
refer to the case of the West Riding of Yorkshire, that contains a 
population of 1,154,000, and Wilts contains a population of 260,000. 
The West Riding i is rated to the poor on an annual rental of £3,576,000, 
and Wilts on an annual rental of £1,242,000, and yet each returns 
eighteen members. ...+ » . With respect to Middlesex, the assess- 


* Since the publication of this statement the irish constituencies have been 
slightly — 
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ment to the poor is on an annual rental of £7,584,000, and the assess- 
ment of Dorsetshire is on an annual rental of £799,000, and yet they 
both have fourteen members, while the amount of the money levied for 
the poor in one year in Middlesex, is as large, within £6, as the whole 
amount of property assessed to the poor in Dorsetshire.” —({Hansard). 


We shall not pursue this branch of the subject further; our 
intention is not to give any detailed account of our represen- 
tative system, but merely to glance at it sufficiently to illustrate 
its bearings upon the causes and consequences of the “ Minis- 
terial Crisis.” The last Reform Bill was after all an aristocratic 
measure, the next Reform Bill must be a popular one, and 
against it both Whig and Tory aristocracy will energetically 
combine. The brief allusion which we have made to the state 
of the county representation, is sufficient to show the interest both 
the great factions have in maintaining the existing system as 
long as possible, and when they must consent to some change, to 
make it as deceptious as a Dead Sea apple. If the counties con- 
stitute one bulwark of misrule, the great mass of the boroughs 
constitute another, and to exhibit this, we shall confine ourselves 
to one set of illustrations drawn from ‘Dod’s Parliamentary 
Companion’ for the present year. The subjoined statement is 
far, indeed, from giving a complete idea of the fraudulent state 
of borough representation, even so far as “ influence” is con- 
cerned, but it will be a sufficient base for our present argu- 
ment. Dod’s phraseology is very slightly changed, to make 
it more convenient for a tabular form. Let the reader, in 
perusing it, remember the real meaning of the polite words 
employed to indicate the “influence ” of great families, 
Every sentence contains a series of grave charges of offences 
against all principles of law, order, and morality; it accuses 
the man of “ influence,” in the several boroughs, if he is a 
peer, of a gross violation of the law which declares that no 
peer shall interfere at elections; it accuses him of being an ac- 
complice in an aristocratic invasion of the People’s House, as 
infamous in principle as the Cossack invasion of Hungary; it 
accuses all, whether peers or commoners, of being parties to a 
fraud in making elections dishonest, and giving the title of 
representatives of the people, to men who, in fact, are represen- 
tatives of sinister interest and corruption; and it accuses all 
of demoralizing constituencies, and of degrading English citizens 
into the abject condition of political serfs. These are high 
crimes against the state, and if they cannot raise a blush of 
shame on the faces of those by whom they are committed, they 
will, before long, excite amongst the people, a storm of honest 
indignation, before which the whole system will be swept away. 
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PLace. 


0! 


: 


Reg. 


INFLUENCE. 





Arundel, Sussex .. ee 


Ashburton, Devon ee 
Belfast, County Antrim 


Bridgnorth, Salop ee 
Bury St Edmunds, Suffolk 
Calne, Wilts .. v 
Cardigan, District we 
Carnarvon, District 
Chatham, Kent .. oo 
Chester, City 
Chichester, Sussex 
Chippenham, Wilts 
Cirencester, Gloucestershire 
Cricklade, Wilts.. ee 
Devonport, Devonshire .. 
Dover, Kent ee oe 


- 


Dadley, Worcestershire ooo 
—_— County of Water- 


one oe oe - 


ae seated aad heme 
nagh 


Eye, Suffolk 
Haverfordwest, Pembrokeshire 
Helstone, Cornwall 
Hertford, Borough 

Horsham, Sussex ove 
Huntingdon, Borongh ... 
Launceston, Cornwall ... 
Lichfield, Staffordshire ... 
Ludlow, Shro a” 
Malmesbury, Wilts 
Malton, Yorkshire 

Marlborough, Wilts 
Midhurst, Sussex oes 


oe one 


Morpeth, Northumberland 
Newark-upon-Trent, Notts. ... 


Northallerton, Yorkshire... 
Pembroke District eco 

Penryn and Falmouth, Cornwall 
Peterborough, Northampton ... 
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246 
4,434 


740 
765 
159 
650 
861 


2,529 
746 
314 
467 


2,203 
925 


BEBRSRER BBE B 
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The Duke of Norfolk has considerable influence in 
this borough. 

Lord Clinton has the only influence prevailing here. 

The Marquess of Donegal has considerable influence 
in this borough. 

The Whitmore family, in some degree under the 
influence of, 

The Duke of Grafton and o Marquess of | Bristol 
have considerable infil in this 

The Marquess of Lansdowne & influeuce in this 
borough. 

Mr. W. E. Powell and Mr. Pryse Loveden have a 
prevailing interest. 

The Marquess of Anglesey’s interest preponderates 
in this district. 

The Minister of the day has considerable influence 
over the elections. 

The Grosvenor family have great influence in this 
city. 

The Duke of Richmond's interest preponderates in 
this herp os 

as iderable 


Mr. Neeld 
penham. 

The Bathurst family has influence here. 

Mr. Gordon has influence in this borough. 

The Government has considerable influence in the 

elections. 

The Warden of the Cinque Ports has considerable 
influence. 

Lord Ward's is the prevailing influence. 





Inf 





in Chip 


The Duke of Devonshire possesses considerable in- 
fluence here. 


The Earl of Enniskillen has a paramount influence 
in this town. 
Sir E. Kerrison’s influence in this borough is con- 
siderable. 
a ee influence in this district is consider- 
b) 


able. 

The Duke of Leeds has considerable influence in 
this borough. 

The Marquess of Salisbury has considerable infiu- 
enc? in this borough, as has also Earl Co 

The Duke of Norfolk’s interest is considerable. , but 
by no means predominant. 

The Earl of Sandwich’s interest predominates in 
this borough. 

The Dnke of Sen interest here is very 
considerabl 

The Earl of ‘Lichfield’s interest here is very con- 
siderable. 

The Earl of Powis has considerable — 

Sir H. Neale’s influence predominates 

— Suffolk, Radnor, and Holland aivide the influ- 


nee here 
The E Earl | Fitzwilliam has considerable influence 
ere. 
a Marquess of Ailesbury has some influence 
ere. 
The Earls of Digby and Egmont possess influence 
h 


ere. 
The Earl of Carlisle has considerable influence here. 
The Duke of Newcastle has considerable influence 


here. 

The Earl of Harewood has some influence here; but 
the authority of Miss Pierse of Bedale, a relative 
of Mr. Wrightson, preponderates. 

The Owen family have great influence here. 

The Government of the day has considerable in- 
fluence in Falmouth. 

Lord Fitzwilliam is usually considered to have this 
—- 
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Nos. 
PLAce. of | Reg. 
M.P.} Elect. 


Radnor District ... ove «| 1 | 487 | Mr. Price, of Nerton, has considerable influence in 
this borough. 

Reigate, Surrey ... 9.0 ove 213 | The Earl Somers and the Earl of Hardwicke divide 
the influence of this borough. 

Richmond, Yorkshire ... ooo 262 | The Earl of Zetland preserves his influence here 
nnimpaired. 

Ripon, Yorkshire ose ove 365 | Earl de Grey has the patronage of Ripon. 

Rye, Sussex ose ove ove The Lamb family now shares the influence with the 


Smiths of Springfield Lodge. 

Sandwich, Deal, and Walmer, 
Kent... ooo ooo ove The Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports and the Go- 
vernment of the day divide the influence here. 

The Marq of Westminster has some influence 
here. 

The Marquess of Exeter possesses most of the £10 
houses in the borough. 

Mr. Watts and Lord Ducie possess considerable in- 
fluence here. 

Sir Robert Peel’s property gives him considerable 
influence. 

The Duke of Bedford has considerable influence in 

‘avistock. 


INFLUENCE, 








Shaftesbury, Dorsetshire 
Stamford, Lincolnshire ... 
Stroud, Gloucestershire... 
Tamworth, Staffordshire 
Tavistock, Devonshire ... 
Thetford, Norfolk 
Thirsk, Yorkshire 
Warwick Boroogh 


Whitehaven, Cumberlan 
Wilton, Wilts... ote 


Woodstock, Oxfordshire 
Youghal, County of Cork 


The Duke of Grafton and Lord Ashburton have con- 
siderable influence in this borough. 

Sir R. Frankland has considerable influence here. 

Mr. Calcraft has some influence in this borough. 

The Earl of Warwick has considerable influence 


ere. 

The Earl of Lonsdale has great influence here, 

The Earl of Pembroke has considerable influence in 
th‘s borough. 

The Duke of Marlborough has influence here. 

The Duke of Devonshire has influence here. 
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The way to understand this table is, to reduce its contents, 
with the help of other information, which can be obtained from 
the publications at the head of this paper, to a series of uncon- 
stitutional equations. Thus, as both return two* members to 
the House of Commons,— 


The Earl of Sandwich + Huntingdon 21,131 electors of the Tower 
Hamlets. 

Lord Fitzwilliam + Peterboro” .... 18,079 electors of Marylebone. 

Earl de Grey + Ripon .......... 17,735 electors of Finsbury. 

The Marquess of Exeter + Stamford 17,643 electors of Dublin. 

Sir Robert Peel + Tamworth...... 17,316 electors of Liverpool. 

The Grosvenor Family ++ Chester.. 17,284 electors of Lambeth. 

The Duke of Richmond + Chichester 15,312 electors of Westminster. 

The Marquess of Donegal + Belfast 14,129 electors of Middlesex. 

The Earl of Lichfield + Lichfieldf.. 11,841 electors of Manchester. 


Let the reader pursue this calculation for himself, and he will 
have some idea of the position in which a man like Lord John 


Russell, an aristocrat to the backbone, found himself at the 
commencement of the Ministerial Crisis. By constant intermar- 





* It must on no account be supposed, that the unconstitutional influence 
of the noblemen mentioned is confined to the places or number of members 
specified, as it is enormously greater. 


t The Marquis of Anglesey divides Lichfield with the Earl of Lichfield. 
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riages and community of interests the entire landed aristocracy 
may be broadly regarded as one great family having privileges to 
defend, which it is the interest of the people they should no 
longer keep. Either aristocratic faction would gladly wrest power 
from its opponents, but both will combine against the people. 
There will be many honourable exceptions to this when the battle 
comes, but as a rule there can be no doubt of its truth. The 
Whig and Tory aristocracy, finding that the House of Commons 
is the place of power, have invaded it, and the great majority of 
its members are their representatives, not those of the people. 
The immense number of livings in the gift of the government, 
and of the landed aristocracy, makes the church a political tool as 
well as a religious establishment, and it is as rare as it is honour- 
able to find a clergyman actively espousing the people’s cause. 
Under these circumstances Lord John Russell would have 
brought down upon his head the indignation of the entire terri- 
torial aristocracy if he had not played the game of the Tories 
rather than assist to power men in whom the great mass of the 
people are willing to place confidence. 

Lord John Russell’s cabinet has placed itself in a position that 
it can neither exist with honour, nor die with decency. It has 
made a great sacrifice, a suicidal offering to the shrine of aristo- 
cratic misrule, and rendered a service to Lord Stanley and the 
Tories, which they know how to appreciate. Stanley is not now 
in the position he was when started on the fool’s errand of seeking 
colleagues who would restore protection. Should he be again 
applied to by the Queen he will be unfettered, and in a position, 
if he chooses, to imitate the conduct that he condemned in 
Peel; or he can abandon protection in appearance and seek 
as much of it in reality as the people will be likely to submit 
to. A more economical budget than the Whig cabinet could 
contrive, offers an easy means of winning no small amount of 
popular favour, and a. measure of parliamentary reform as 
plausible as a Whig promise and as fallacious as its performance, 
might be added to the proffered list of Tory boons. Against 
being deceived in this matter by any candidates for power the 
people cannot be too strongly warned. No measure will be safe 
that does not equalize electoral districts and give the protection 
of the ballot. The enfranchisement of £10 householders in 
counties, and the reduction of the borough franchise to £5, 
plausible as it would appear, would be dangerous, because 
delusive unless accompanied with the requisites just mentioned. 
The philosophic student of revolutions knows, that it is a want 
of mutual confidence between the richer and poorer portions of 
the community, that is the source of perilous convulsions. 
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When the mass of the people feel that an aristocracy oppresses 
them, they have no inclination to resort to dangerous means 80 
long as the middle classes are true to the common cause. It was 
far more the neglect and folly of the middle classes on the Con- 
tinent, that produced the disastrous outbreaks from which our 
neighbours have lately suffered, and in all probability will suffer 
again, than either the crimes of kings, the iniquity of ministers, 
or the bad principles of mobs. In every part of the world there 
is abroad a common influence, generating a common conviction, 
that society is about to enter upon a new and happier condition. 
In places savage and refined, remote from the busy centres of 
European civilization or in its very focus, in regions of ignorance 
or of knowledge, in Moscow and in Paris, in Italy and in Norway, 
in London and Vienna, we may see different exhibitions of the 
same great thought, that we are about to enter upon an age of 
liberty. The shrewd man of business may smile at the visionary 
anticipations of the more excitable politician, the dream of the 
patriot may be brighter than any probable fact to be realized 
in our generation, but it is worse than folly to ignore the anti- 
cipations of millions, or the dreams in which the leaders of great 
masses, perhaps, too extatically indulge. When the whirlwind 
of revolution has swept over other lands, carrying destruction to 
crown and commerce, to the palace and the exchange, we have 
escaped, because we have been on the whole, well united and 
firmly knit together. In the material world we may foresee the 
storm, but cannot prevent it; in the moral world we have some- 
times greater power, and such is the case with England now. 
The great masses of the country are in a state of prosperity 
and political calm, but beneath that calm lie all the elements 
of future excitement, which may be exhibited before long in a 
manner that is perfectly healthy and safe, or with an amount 
of violence, that it is our duty to prevent. Perhaps at no period 
of English history, have the mass of the people been less under 
the influence of dangerous leaders. We believe there is not one 
of that class that has at present any power of importance, and it 
is of great moment to the stability of our institutions, that 
before the next time of political activity arrives, the middle 
classes should have deserved and won the confidence of the work- 
ing men. That universal sentiment of progress that we have 
alluded to, may be cast into almost any mould. Proportioned to 
the amount of education and of good feeling subsisting between 
different ranks of the community, it assumes an innocent or a 
dangerous form. A really patriotic and intelligent middle class, 
may enlist the working classes as champions of order, while a 
selfish middle class that neglects its duties, may drive them to 
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the wildest anarchy. Democracy is everywhere growing into 
power, and whether it be Christian democracy building up a 
“ fabric of felicity, by the hands of reason and of law,” or un- 
Christian democracy unable to build anything, but able to 
shatter fearfully and destroy, depends mainly upon the middle 
classes of many countries to determine. In these days of money 
power, the middle class, where it is well developed, is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the peaceful progress of the country, because it has 
the ability to secure it, and whatever may be our fears for France 
or Germany, we can have no doubts for England. Our middle 
class must not again make the political blunder of the Reform 
Bill—the working classes were deceived then; the next decep- 
tion would be dangerous in the extreme. The most ardent 
friends of progress must look with some anxiety at the inefficiency 
of our arrangements to promote knowledge in quarters where 
there must soon be power. ‘The press is fettered by taxation, 
and the Church finds occupation enough in maintaining its own 
position. We confess to expecting better things from the 
newspapers, than from the Establishment, and to be inclined to 
find sermons in leading articles rather than in Puseyite pulpits, 
and we shall place little confidence in any administration that 
will not abolish the taxes on knowledge. There is an attempt to 
mislead the people upon this matter, and to make them think 
that a reduction of the advertisement duty, and the remission of 
the excise on paper would be all that is required. The parties 
who say so, have a strong sinister interest in keeping up the 
opinion, and with it their present monopoly; but the public 
must not be deceived. We are entering upon times when 
an honest, intelligent, and cheap press, is of vital importance 
to the well being of society, and the government that refuses 
it, has its own bad reasons for hating the light. The root 
of the present evil is the penny stamp, and it must be given 
up. There are parties now anticipating the downfall of the 
Whigs, and busy concocting a Jeremy Diddler’s programme ; a 
million or two of taxation now resting upon real property, thrown 
upon the industry of the people; a deceptious Reform Bill, an 
equally deceptious treatment of the taxes on knowledge, and a 
little genuine army or navy reduction, coupled with a modifica- 
tion of the income-tax, would not be an unlikely bait. But 
remember, that no financial reform has the slightest chance of 
being permanent, without a fair representation of the people, and 
an unfettered press. The administration that is willing to give 
a real reform, will be too glad to give a free press, because it 
will know that itis an element of safety. _An honest government 
might be glad to give the free press first, and the Reform Bill 
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afterwards, but that cabinet that will not at once abolish all the 
taxes on knowledge, is unworthy of support. 

Lord John Russell has hitherto possessed, to a considerable 
extent, the good opinion of the mercantile community. They 
thought him a tolerably safe man, not likely to incommode 
cotton, vex coffee, or make tallow dull; but these “golden 
opinions” attach to him no longer. Since the 4th of February 
he has disquieted the land, and kept us in constant fear of a 
dissolution of parliament at an inconvenient season, and by 
withholding the budget he has, to no small extent, depressed 
every branch of trade. A foreigner knowing our past com- 
mercial propensities, and Napoleon’s assertion that we were a 
nation of shopkeepers, might have been terribly puzzled by the 
phenomena we have lately presented, for the most thriving 
business has been theological agitation, and the most practical 
nation on the face of the earth has been content to see its house 
of representatives neglect its duties and waste its time in a 
pestilent wrangle about an ecclesiastical nickname. The bad- 
ness of the manner has been, to some extent, equal to the foll 
of the occasion, and on one night of the memorable debate the 
amenities of British legislation seemed likely to rival the start- 
ling scenes that occasionally occur in Trans-Atlantic parliaments. 
Luckily the most exciting act is over, or one side might be 
loading Protestant revolvers, and the other sharpening Popish 
blades. A majority of 343 have determined, that the Whigs 
shall be blessed with a Bill that they will endeavour to get so 
improved, in subsequent stages, as to be incapable of working, 
and useful only as a warning monument of ministerial folly. 
Had there been any honest desire, on the part of the government, 
to prevent the growth of Popery, they would have resorted to 
a free press, national education, and the enfranchisement of the 
people,—to anything rather than to a hypocritical contrivance 
by which Protestant bigotry should be excited without gratifi- 
cation, and an arrogant Popish ecclesiastic enabled to enjoy 
the honours of martyrdom, without its unpleasant pains. 
There have been many weak-minded persons throughout the 
country, who have really supposed that the matter had some- 
thing to do with religion, but Lord John could have in- 
formed them, that it was as little connected with the faith and 
practice of Christianity, as Tenterden steeple with Goodwin 
sands. As a temporary result, it has thrown power into the 
hands of the Establishment at the expense of the Dissenters, and 
increased the danger of a future difference of opinion between 
the people and their state-appointed guides. Only a small part 
of the majority can be supposed to have been in earnest upon 
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the theological bearings of the question; with the bulk of them 
it had political and secular aspects of greater importance. Even 
if Stanley and his friends wished at once to make another 
effort to obtain the sweets of office, it would have been bad 
policy in them to have defeated the Whigs upon this measure ; 
their interest was plainly to help it through, and take measures 
to overthrow their opponents upon a financial question. Whether 
they entertain such an idea, and a quasi-protectionist ministry 
is in store for us, we cannot pretend to say; or whether one of 
the chief curiosities at the time of the Great Exhibition will be 
a cabinet, in what Liebig would call a state of “ eremacausis,” 
representing only the principle of decay, and tottering like a 
Pekin belle when she merits the poetical description of being 
“like a willow shaken by the breeze.” The attack of Disraeli 
upon Sir James Graham, tends to dissipate the idea that some 
persons have recently entertained, that the Protectionist leaders 
would endeavour to be on good political terms with the hon. 
member for Ripon; but it is yet too early to speculate on what 
may be the ultimate effects of the debate on the future condi- 
tion of parties. 

The times are curious enough :—with the Continent unsettled, 
and presenting the possibility of fresh disturbances; with a war 
at the Cape, and discontent in all our Colonies ; with the Indian 
revenue steadily exceeded by the Indian expenditure; with, in 
fact, every necessity for a strong and rational administration, we 
have a mere caput mortuum, from which every particle of vigour 
has long since fled. We have universal need of a government 
embodying some definite principles. All Europe looks to us 
for a pattern and an example, and we can exhibit only a pattern 
of weakness, an example of folly. And yet our country is not 
destitute of great principles, but we allow them to go about as 
it were, b~:ging for a party to carry them out. It is in that 
word part). that the secret of the mischief lies. Our age wants 
men of the people, and the people are of no party. Here is the 
difficulty—let it be clearly seen, and it is half remedied. Govern- 
ment dy faction, and for faction, is getting out of date; old 
powers are dying, and the new power of the people is as yet 
imperfectly developed. We shall witness the commencement of 
a new era—nay, it commenced with the downfall of the Corn- 
laws—but the next stage of its progress, will not be without 
struggles and dangers. The ministerial crisis, whatever its im- 
mediate and visible effect, will hasten the struggle, and it is the 
part of prudence to be prepared for it. The decomposition of 
the Whigs, and the untrustworthiness of the Tories compel men 
to turn their eyes to other parties, but the present effect of the 
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seareh, is to show difficulties rather than provide remedies. It 
is clear that a purely Manchester cabinet, however it might re- 
present the wishes of the people, could not work in harmony 
with the present electoral system. At the same time no govern- 
ment can expect to stand that does not, to a large extent, win 
their support, and the Manchester men should now come boldly 
forward and advocate the people’s rights in a manner that will 
give a triumphant retort to the taunts of their opponents— 
that they are not large-hearted enough for the wants of the 
time, and distinguished rather for the keen close sight of the 
tradesman than for the wide far sight of the statesman. It 
was the interest of the Whigs not to quarrel with so influ- 
ential a body; and yet, a little while ago, the Globe branded 
them as revolutionists. It was the interest of the Tories, at 
any rate while their faction was being reconstructed, not to 
quarrel with Sir James Graham, and yet Disraeli made him 
the subject of a fierce attack. The conduct of the Peelites 
enables us to form no judgment of what they will settle down 
to. With political principles that might go on, they have re- 
ligious whims that wish to go back. If they look at progress 
with one eye, they cast a wistful glance at retrogression with the 
other. The country has a good opinion of their cleverness, and 
hopes that they may ultimately grow to be useful, but gives 
them an unpractical character; expects that, in the midst of stirring 
modern business, they would be found buried with their “fathers” 
im some medizval tradition—busied with restoring a May-pole 
when they should correct a tariff, and lost in a theological 
dogma when they should be found mending the suffrage. Great 
Britain may be somewhat too severe with “ Little Britain” in 
this style of comment upon his behaviour, but there is a good 
deal of truth in it, and it will have its effect upon future arrange- 
ments. If the budget is passed, the Whigs will have a little 
longer time of office, because after having voted awaya good deal of 
his money in the best arrangements for cutting his neighbours 
into small pieces and blowing them into the most admired 
shivers, John Bull will be busy in entertaining them in his new 
glass house. But whatever may be the course of affairs for the 
next few months, the difficulties we have pointed out will be 
severely felt before the end of the year. If the future ministry 
is to be an eclectic one, the principles of affinity upon which 
it is to be combined are scarcely in existence, much less in 
operation. There are certain solutions that crystallize after a 
good shaking, and this may be the case with the elements of a 
future cabinet. It may be that we have yet to.discover the best 
process of cabinet making, and the man may be amongst us, but 
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unknown, who is to be the architect of the new Downing-street 
—the weaver of the new red tape; but be this as it may, the 
census will tell of thirty odd millions of inhabitants of these 
British Isles that must be fed, and platforms innumerable will 
give evidence that the old plan of grumbling at poors rates and 
pauperism, while we maintain taxes that diminish employ- 
ment—of complaining of ignorance and obstructing knowledge— 
of glorifying a constitution and refusing to act upon its princi- 
ples—of maintaining the most aristocratic church to be the ex- 
ponent of the most democratic religion—of spending from two to 
two-and-a-half millions about once in four years, in filling the 
House of Commons with nominees of the House of Peers—of 
continually placing the interests of commerce at the mercy of 
cabinets, in which no man who has not been brought up with 
an aristocratic contempt for trade can hold any office of import- 
ance—in fine, that the whole series of those anomalies that give 
us the aspect of a conundrum to any student of national charac- 
ter, must speedily betake themselves to the owls and to the bats, 
and give place to wiser arrangements, embodying sounder 
thoughts. 

Since the preceding pages were written, the Times has 
succeeded in catching a “great fact ;” and it will be observed 
that the opinions in the annexed quotation bear a very striki 
relation to those which we have expressed. Now that the organ 
of the rich middle classes has thought proper to tell its sup- 
porters a piece of useful and unwelcome truth, we can imagine 
the consternation into which many highly respectable obstruc- 
tives will be thrown. But we assure those gentlemen who are too 
apt to consider that the whole duty of the middle class consists 
in making money, worshipping shams, and digesting victuals, and 
who would have liked to have gone on as insensible to the signs 
of coming events as the people before the flood, that they can 
no longer neglect their duty to society with safety to themselves. 
Although the Times bestows its advice upon the government, it 
may be well taken by the people, who can make and unmake 
governments’ at their pleasure, and hoping that it will have a 
beneficial effect, we reproduce it for the information of our 
readers :— 

“ Though Government may still largely profit, as it has profited from 
its very beginning, by the division of parties, and by the fact that it is 
the only political army with a full complement both of officers and 
men, it has nevertheless to encounter four parties, if not more, all 
able to harass, if not to destroy, and likely to shake the throne which 
they dare not seize. These parties occupy very different thrones, and 
wield very different weapons. The Protectionists are an increasing 
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section in the Lower House, and, with better tactics, more subordina- 
tion, and a surrender of one dogma, not unlikely to become one day a 
majority. In the Lords they possess as large a majority as they 
venture to work in that quarter. It is true they want union, they 
want principles, they want leaders ; they want everything but numbers, 
rank, wealth, and social respectability ; but in the possession of those 
things they are strong enough to be dangerous, if not separately, 
at least in combination. The second party consists of the political 
representatives of Sir Robert Peel,—a brilliant nucleus of statesmen, 
in an indefinite haze of intentions, with a large but ill-defined follow- 
ing in the middle, the commercial, and the educated classes. Such a 
party is formidable, even if it be little more than a head, for it is all 
the more at liberty to unite with those whose strength lies rather in the 
body than the head,—in the number rather than the policy of their 
party. That it is ready to form alliances, and to make bids for 
power, no one can now doubt. The third and last English party is 
that of the radical reformers, men who demand sweeping changes in 
our electoral system, our finance, our national defences, our religious 
and educational establishments, and, indeed, every other part of our 
social system. Combining vast energy, great variety of talent, deep 
enthusiasm, an overwhelming majority of the half-educated classes, 
and, more than all, the prestige of recent success, this party is the 
most formidable of all, because its roots go down deepest in that rich 
soil of industry and enterprise whence the growing greatness of this 
empire springs. Whoever would prevent the country from falling 
into these rude but potent hands, must take good heed what he re- 
fuses and what he concedes to the public importunities, for, if the 
country finds it can only obtain such and such reforms through the 
agency of certain bold reformers, it will not always refuse their ser- 
vices. To these three English parties must be added the Roman 
Catholic section of the Irish representatives, who, in the present 
equal balance of parties, have a power far beyond their numerical 
proportion, which they do not hesitate to use in support of their church 
against the Crown.” 


The Times will not be accused of exaggerating the talent and: 
energy of the people’s party, and when it speaks of their im- 
mense influence on the “ half-educated,” it pays them, without 
intending it,a very high compliment. The great desideratum in 
our time is, that the “half-educated” should be under wise 
leaders, able to keep them out of the hands of evil men, and 
lead them onward for their own and the nation’s good. The 
Times, some months ago, pointed out the significant fact, that 
the old school of demagogues was becoming extinct, and that 
the new popular leaders were men of property, and occu- 
pied handsome houses in Westbourne Terrace; and it is this: 
coalition of the more sensible of the rich with the masses of: 
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the poor, that gives hope to the people, and dismay to their 
oO ents. 

, t no one suppose that we are advocating a class interest— 
no, not even that of the largest class. We wish to see every 
class fairly dealt with, its interests fairly protected, and itself 
duly represented in the councils of the nation. Representative 

vernment is based upon the recognition of the principle that 
the will of the majority should be paramount, and whatever 
safeguards may be invented to secure that most desirable object 
—the right of minorities and of individuals—they would be in- 
efficacious—nay, they could not exist, except as natural conse- 
quences of the wishes of the mass. In all regions of physics or 
metaphysics we trace laws of compensation. In the planetary 
world, the astronomer tells of forces producing aberrations so 
nicely balancing one another that a just result is obtaimed ; and 
the observer of mind and morals can perceive that the stability 
of the mental world is maintained by the operation of laws 
analogous to those prevailing in the regions of matter. All 
class legislation or despotism acts in direct contradiction to the 
philosophy to be deduced from these observations. It provides 
for the extended action of certain forces of aberration, and 
prevents the play of others. If the revolutions of our globe 
were managed by a Whig or Tory cabinet, the first thing they 
would do would be to quarrel with the centripetal force, and 
increase the centrifugal power, and send us skurrying through 
space in a marvellously foolish manner, to the astonishment of 
the milky way. It is this violated law of compensation that is 
able to rescue us from our difficulties by prompt obedience to 
its dictates, and the rationale of representation becomes plain 
when this law is understood. The theory of the constitution 
gives all men, and therefore all classes, similar power, and, were 
it fairly carried out, the aberrations of individuals or classes in 
one direction would be balanced by those of other individuals 
or classes in another direction, and by such means our course 
would be a just and harmonious one. ‘The idea, that by enfran- 
chising the working classes of a country you place an over- 
whelming power in their hands, is totally unsound, in the 
ordinary sense in which the objection is made. By so doing, you 
are placing them under circumstances that expose them to the 
legitimate and useful influences of capital and of intelligence. 

The income-tax returns give a striking illustration of the 
moderate earnings of the great bulk of the middle class. In 

1846, 111,818 persons were charged, under Schedule D, for 
trade and professional incomes of £150 and upwards. Of these, 
335 of the largest incomes amounted to £6,871,669, or con- 
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siderably more than the aggregate of 38,392 of the smallest 
incomes. In 1848, we have a return of 146,659 persons charged 
under Schedule D; but this number includes 34,270 persons 
assessed for such portions of their incomes as were derived from 
trade and commerce, and amounting to less than £150 a year. 
According to this return, twenty-two of the largest incomes in 
that year amounted to £1,720,593, or equal to about 22,846 of 
the smallest incomes. It would be easy to multiply facts in 
proof of the very moderate earnings of the great bulk of the 
middle class, and yet under pretence of preserving the due influ- 
ence of property, that of the great bulk of the middle class is 
not allowed to have its due weight. We throw a preponderance 
of power into the hands of the holders of property in large masses, 
and keep it there, even when, as in the case of the landed aris- 
tocracy, that property is heavily burdened with debt ; and we 
diminish the power of property in those moderate amounts in 
which the great majority of industrious tradesmen can ever 
possess it. This is contrary to all principles of political eco- 
nomy and sound government. The interest of a nation is that 
property should be diffused and well divided, and we ought to 
promote this, not by giving any encouragement to the plunder- 
ing schemes of certain Socialists, but by stimulating, so far as 
we can, equal amounts of industry and prudence under equal 
conditions. Money is the beginning and end of modern philo- 
sophy,—and we do not inappropriately close our comments upon 
the “ Ministerial Crisis,’ by referring to its pecuniary aspects. 
The power of the aristocracy is a money power, albeit the rents 
are mortgaged; and it is because the property of the middle 
class is, like their intelligence, not allowed to have its due in- 
fluence in the State—which it never can have until the work- 
ing classes are enfranchised—that we have witnessed, and still 
witness the melancholy spectacle of a couple of used-up fac- 
tions, endeavouring to govern this England of ours in the 
nineteenth century of Christianity, by principles that belong 
to the worst ages of Pagan barbarism. 


Vou. LV.—No. I. 
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POSTSCRIPT.—EDUCATION. 


Our attention has been called by a correspondent to an omission 
in the article of our last number on “ Educational Movements,” 
which it is of some importance to supply ;—bearing upon the 
questions both of popular instruction and Papal aggression. We 
stated that the government grants for education were limited to 
schools in which the Scriptures were read or taught; the well- 
understood principle upon which funds were voted by the legis- 
lature, as will appear from the following extract from the 
Minutes of Council, dated June 28th, 1847 :— 


“Their Lordships understand that, by the Minute of te 3rd of 
December, 1839, the use of the entire Bible, in the authorized version, 
was intended to be required in schools aided by public grants, so far 
as such condition may not interfere with the constitution of the British 
and Foreign School Society.” 


After adopting such a resolution, we were not prepared to 
expect that the Committee of Council would assent to the ex- 
clusion of the Bible from any schools receiving government aid, 
without at least first submitting the case to the House of Com- 
mons, and obtaining a formal vote on the subject. We shared 
in the impression of the public, that the Roman Catholic schools 
which have latterly received assistance from the Committee of 
Council, were schools in which extracts from the Scriptures were 
read, with the consent of the priest, as in the Irish schools, and 
some British schools attended by Roman Catholic children. We 
were in error. The Committee of Council now vote grants to 
Roman Catholic schools, without any stipulation that the Bible 
or extracts from the Bible shall be read in them, and with the 
perfect knowledge that such reading would not be permitted. 
They have even advanced a step farther. The Committee of 
Council have given their approval to a form of trust deed for 
Roman Catholic schools, in which the subject of religious in- 
struction is disposed of by the following management clause :— 


“In case a difference shall arise between the said priest or priests, 
or any member of the said committee of management, hereinafter 
mentioned, respecting the religious instruction of the scholars, or any 
regulation connected therewith, the said priest or priests, or any 
member of the said committee of management, may cause a statement 
in writing of the matter in difference to be laid before the Roman 
Catholic Bishop for the time being of the said district, or other eccle- 
siastical division,—and the said Bishop shall inquire and determine 
the matter in difference, and the decision of the said Bishop in writing 
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thereon, when laid before the said committee of management, shall be 
final and conclusive upon the matter.”* 


The Papal Aggression Bill in its original state, as introduced 
by Lord John Russell, proposed to render it a penal offence for 
any Roman Catholic prelate to assume the title of Dean, 
Bishop, or Archbishop of any district or ecclesiastical division. 
Lord John Russell, as a member of the Committee of Council, 
is himself a party to the recognition of these titles ; and, what 
is of much more serious moment (for mere titles we regard with 
indifference), he is a party to the extension of the authority of 
Roman Catholic Bishops to schools built and supported with 
public money ; an authority which they have never before been 
allowed to hold or exercise in this country since the Reformation. 

We will not comment upon the inconsistency of his lordship. 
Enough has been said upon it in the House. Inconsistency 
is no novelty among politicians, and Lord John Russell may 
belong to that class of liberals who, as a measure of expe- 
diency, would endow all sects alike, Roman Catholics included. 
If so, let the object be fairly stated. In a Protestant com- 
munity, it is not one to be carried by aside wind. We hold 
that all grants of public money for the propagation of any 
one of the diversities of religious faith are at variance with 
the rights of conscience; but of all forms of religious endow- 
ments, the most dangerous, because the most insidious, is that 
which permits chapels to be erected for juvenile communicants, 
and called schools. 

If the reader would understand the present working of the 
system, we refer him to the second annual report of the Catholic 
Poor-School Committee; the report of last year. In it he will 
find the grateful acknowledgments of the committee for govern- 
ment assistance, and the following passage :— 


“Images of our blessed Lady were presented in 1849, to fifty- 
nine schools, and have been found eminently useful in exciting the 
devotional feelings of the children, and, as is believed, in obtaining 
blessings from on high, for the efforts of others in their regard !”+ 





* See ‘ Minutes of Council and Correspondence of 1849 upon management 
clause D, as approved for Roman Catholic Schools.’ The correspondence 
relates chiefly to the desire of the Catholic Poor-School Committee that the 
bishop should have power to define the limits of moral and religious in- 
struction, in which they would include history. The Committee of Council 
do not comply with this request. 

‘ tle : a Annual - “ ip Seas peeked Committee for 

r is report ‘ound the management D clause as approved 

for Roman Catholic Schools, at length, and the correspondence with the 
P2 
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That is to say, the Committee of Council having, in numerous 
cases, relieved the Catholic Poor-School Committee from the 
necessity of paying their own teachers, and purchasing their 
own books and maps, the funds of the Society have been rendered 
available for the worship, by children, of the Virgin Mary. 

Was this the intention of the legislature? And let us ask 
further, is this among the objects of the Churchmen and Dis- 
senters of Manchester, now promoting a bill for education in the 
boroughs of Manchester and Salford ? 

We allude to a body recently formed as a rival society to the 
National Public School Association, apparently professing the 
same views, but with this important difference,—proposing that 
the funds raised by a school-rate, shall not be levied exclusively 
for secular education, nor placed exclusively in the hands of a 
Committee of the rate-payers, but that religious instruction shall 
be included with it, and the control over the money be given to 
the religious denominations ;—so far, at least, that 


" “ The government of the school, and the appointment and dismissal 

of teachers, will continue to be confided to the Committee of the 
Church, or the congregation, or other body, by whose benefactions 
and labours it was founded, and has been sustained !”* 


We quote the words of Sir J. P. Kay Shuttleworth. It will 
be seen from them, that he and his friends are reviving the old 
controversy, whether or not the public purse shall be entrusted 
to ecclesiastical keeping, or safer guardianship. 

In answer to an inquiry in the Atheneum, of whether the pro- 
moters of the bill intend to include Roman Catholics in its 
provisions? Mr. John Peel, the Secretary, replies in the affirma- 
tive. Roman Catholics are to be admitted ; not under the clause 
which provides that “ the reading of the Holy Scriptures in the 
authorized version, shall be a part of the daily instruction of the 
scholars ;” but under the clause which embraces “all schools 
allowed by the Committee of Council to participate in the bene- 

- fits of a parliamentary grant.” This is working under cover ; 
and ‘as very few persons are aware of the fact that the Committee 
of Council now assist schools in which a Madonna is substituted . 
for the Bible, we suspect that many of the supporters of the 
bill are the unconscious victims of a little dexterous, (we must 
not say altogether innocent,) educational diplomacy. That 
pious Churchmen and orthodox Dissenters should be willing to 





Committee of Council thereupon. The report is sold by Burns and Lambert, 
Portman-street and Paternoster-row. 


* Letter to the Manchester Guardian, of January 11, 1851. 
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share in the management of funds raised by a school-rate we can 
readily believe; that they are equally willing to share it amicably 
with “ the Roman Catholic Bishop of the district, or ecclesiastical 
division,” is, in these times, open to very reasonable doubt. We 
put all parties on their guard. According to the reports of Mr. 
Marshall, the Government inspector, the Roman Catholics of 
Manchester and Salford amount to 100,000 ; a population chiefly 
of the poorer class. Imagine the bill passed ; what will happen? 
School committees will be organized by the priests for the whole 
of this population. These committees will claim their share of 
a school-rate, and, in the schools built with the proceeds, the 
adoration of the Virgin, and the duty in religious matters of 
surrendering mind and conscience to the keeping of the priest, 
will be among the first practical lessons! Is this the price 
which the rate-payers of Manchester are willing to pay for the 
privilege of clearing the streets of Irish vagrancy? Is this the 
precedent, which, if set up, the people of England will be pre- 
pared to follow ? 

We yield to none in the respect which all should entertain 
for the principles of toleration. We would allow Popes and 
Cardinals to teach what they please, go where they please, 
and call themselves what they please ; always, however, on the 
condition that they keep their hands out of the pockets of the 
people. Toleration does not involve State support for all 
religions, nor the sanction of robbery by the use of death-bed 
terrors, or the crafty practising upon rich men’s wards; 
neither does toleration mean compulsory rates for disguising 
a Jesuit in the robes of a schoolmaster. Rates there must 
be for educational purposes, but we warn the people to look 
well to the security offered them against malversation. They 
must not accept that of the Manchester and Salford Bill. 
They must not accept that of the Committee of Council, which 
has surrendered the appointment of inspectors to the religious 
denominations. They must adhere to the principle of secular 
instruction, and appoint their own trustees. This is the basis of 
the plan proposed by the National Public School Association. 














FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


1.— Tagebuch aus Italien, 1849. (A Journal from Italy). By 
Gustav Von Hoffstetter, formerly Major in the Roman Service. 
Zurich: Schulthess. London: Williams and Norgate. 1851. 


It is a striking illustration of the stunning rapidity with which events 
of the most extraordinary character succeeded each other, in the year 
to which this Journal refers, and the one preceding it, that a public 
act so unexampled and unprincipled as the French attack on Rome, 
should have passed comparatively with little notice. It was, in- 
deed, generally condemned, but that it was not followed by a loud 
and indignant shout of reprobation from the general voice of Europe, 
ean only be attributed to the weariness and apathy caused by the 
successive shocks of so many national convulsions. 

If there was a country in the world from which the young republic 
of Rome might have confidently looked for help, that country was 
France; if there were a government which could have afforded that 
help, without any embarrassment from the twofold character of the 
papal rule — it was the government of the French President; if 
there were a nation from which the patriots of Italy might claim the 
warmest sympathies—that nation was the French. And to all these 
claims was added the still stronger one of positive and repeated 
assurances that if any country, but more especially Italy, should 
make any movement for the purpose of obtaining freer institutions, 
the French republic would regard it as her duty, and her privilege, 
to aid in such righteous efforts,—peaceably it might be, if not, by 
force of arms. So sung the siren voice of Lamartine in 1848—in 
1849 we find republican Rome bombarded by a French republican 
army, her claims for sympathy scattered to the winds, and 4,000 of 
her best and bravest slaughtered, for the sake of crushing the new born 
life of freedom, and forcing back a worn-out despotism upon a reluc- 
tant and struggling people. If ever there were a public act unre- 
deemed by the faintest shade of justice, honour, or humanity, that act 
was the French siege of Rome. It is the greatest national wrong 
committed in the memory of the present generation. 

The narrative of the heroic, but unsuccessful struggle made in its 
defence, can in one sense hardly be otherwise than a melancholy one. 
It must include that of much apparently useless suffering, it must ter- 
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minate in sorrow and disappointment; but, in another point of view, 
we find in it cause for feelings very different from sorrow and lamen- 
tation. It bears emphatic testimony to the existence of qualities in 
the Roman people, higher and better than, all things considered, we 
had dared to hope for, and it affords a triumphant answer to the absurd 
allegation that the movement was brought about by foreign influence, 
and that the mass of the people was unfriendly to it. The simple, 
straight-forward, business-like narrative of Major Hoffstetter is, in 
this view, more satisfactory than a more profound and eloquent history 
of these transactions might have been, from any one who could be 
suspected of partisanship. He is a soldier, and confines himself strictly 
to matters connected with his profession, and that fell under his 
immediate cognisance. His volume is, indeed, almost too much occu- 
pied with military details, to be very acceptable to non-military 
readers. He does not go a step out of his way to gratify our curiosity 
with respectto any of the remarkable men with whom he was in 
communication; he scarcely expresses an opinion concerning the cause 
in which he is engaged, in any other than its military bearings, yet 
for this very reason his testimony is of more force; and the instances 
of enthusiasm, bravery, and heroic devotion on the part of the Romans, 
which are scattered through his volume, touch us with a profounder 
emotion. In noticing his work, we shall, as far as possible, pass over 
the technical details, partly because they are little likely to interest 
non-professional readers, and also because they could scarcely be made 
intelligible without reference to the accompanying plans. 

In the month of April, 1849, the author had gone to the south of 
France to assist in the organization of a legion for the service of 
Sicily; but as this intention was frustrated by the French and Sicilian 
governments prohibiting the formation of a depdét for the troops in 
their ports, he resolved to offer his services to the young republic of 
Rome. Having found a steamer about to sail for Civita Vecchia, he 
left Marseilles for that port exactly the day after the sailing of the 
French fleet, and when he arrived, the French tri-coloured flag was 
waving in apparent amity by the side of the Italian. The roads and 
bridges on the way to Rome were, however, in many places, broken 
up and destroyed, and, some miles from the city, the travellers met 
mounted peasants doing duty as outposts. They entered Rome by 
the Porta Cavalleggieri, and were greatly struck, as strangers could 
hardly fail to be, with the aspect of the magnificent square of St. 
Peter’s, “ with its fourfold ranges of columns, its obelisk, and superb 
fountain, and the gigantic grandeur of the cathedral itself, with the 
hundreds of broad steps leading up to its portals, and the moving 
multitude at its foot.” 

As the Major’s first business was to present himself to Mazzini, his 
first walk was to the Monte Cavallo, then the seat of the Triumvirate. 
His recommendations procured him immediate admission, and he was 
received in a friendly manner by Mazzini, who, however, rather 
damped his hopes of an immediate appointment, by informing him 
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that the republic was already sufficiently provided with officers. In 
Rome, as elsewhere on similar occasions, there was, it appears, too 
much readiness to accept a good patriot at once as a good officer, 
without sufficient inquiry whether he possessed the requisite amount 
of military knowledge and capacity. The ill consequence of this was 
soon apparent. The war-chest was unnecessarily burdened, and 
many of the most important offices inefficiently filled. From Mazzini 
the Major went to the Minister of War, to whom he was soon able to 
offer satisfactory proofs of talent and experience as an officer, and an 
offer was made him to place him immediately on the Barricade Com- 
mission; but this he declined, as he desired rather an appointment in 
the regular army, where he believed he could render more efficient 
service. While waiting for this, and loitering about the streets of 
Rome, he was one day startled by the sound of cannon, evidently very 
close. With some difficulty he gained admission to the tower of St. 
Peter’s, whence he witnessed, we believe, the first engagement with 
the French of some troops under Garibaldi. It terminated victoriously 
for the Romans, and there was, of course, great rejoicing. The whole 
city was illuminated—even in the smallest and very narrowest streets 
there was not a window dark—only a few palaces of nobles who had 
fled, frowned gloomily down on the general joy. During the whole 
night troops of people passed up and down the streets singing patriotic 
songs. Every face was radiant with joy, but, with a single exception, 
the most perfect tranquillity and order prevailed. This exception 
was in the case of a priest, who had been taken in disguise in the act 
of firing a pistol at a Roman soldier in the action of the 30th. He 
had been condemned to death, and was being led out to execution, 
when on the bridge he was met by an infuriated mob, killed, and 
thrown into the Tiber. 

Major Hoffstetter had felt, he says, “furious” at having been de- 
frauded of his share in the action of the 30th, and now determined to 
put up with any appointment—no matter what—that he might have 
a hand in what was going on. With this view he obtained an intro- 
duction to Colonel Manara, who afterwards lost his life in his coun- 
try’s service. He is described as a fine young man of about twenty- 
five, “ with a most noble cast of countenance, and dark flashing eyes, 
which yet had in them a softness that was very winning.” His figure 
was slender yet powerful, and the grace and refinement of his manners 
indicated a man of high intellectual culture. He had been lately married 
to a beautiful woman, and belonged to one of the richest and most 
distinguished families of Milan. There were many who took part in 
this glorious struggle possessed of similar advantages—a circumstance 
worth mentioning, as it is scarcely possible they can have been actu- 
ated by other than pure and disinterested motives... They had evi- 
dently much to lose in case of defeat, and little prospect of any private 
or personal advantage from victory. By uncommon military capacity 
and assiduous study, Manara had compensated his want of experience, 
and his name was one of those most distinguished in the “ five days” 
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of Milan. To his regiment Major Hoffstetter was attached on the 
very day of his introduction, and in a few days the battalion received 
orders to march in the direction of the Neapolitan territory. They 
were to assemble on the Piazza del Popolo at six in the evening, and, 
as the clock struck, Garibaldi appeared with his staff, and was received 
with thundering “ Evvivas!” 


“T saw this celebrated man now for the first. time. He is of a small stature, 
with a sun-burnt complexion and perfectly antique features, and sits his horse 
as if he had been born on it. The black waving plume in his hat partly over- 
shadowed his dark brown hair; and a rather red beard covered nearly half his 
face. He wore the short white American mantle over the red blouse, worn 
also by his staff ; and subsequently the whole Italian legion adopted this colour. 
Immediately behind him rode his equerry, who had followed him from America, 
a negro of enormous stature, wearing a black mantle, and carrying a long 
lance with a red pennon. All his people carried pistols, had magnificent 
daggers in their girdles, and great American whips of buffalo leather. Manara 
and I gazed with astonishment at the singular appearance presented by these 
costumes at the head of regularly clothed troops. He, especially, could never 
endure it; and when we became better acquainted with Garibaldi, often ex- 
pressed to me his determination to try and persuade him to alter it. But I 
doubt much if he would have succeeded.” 

The results of this expedition were, as is known, highly successful. 
The principal material advantage was the opening of the road by 
Valmontone to the Southern provinces, and the towns of Anagni, 
Frosinone, &c., which furnish Rome with considerable contributions 
of oil, wine, and corn; but its moral effect was still more remarkable 
in raising the spirits of the Roman troops, and inspiring the Neapo- 
litans and the inhabitants of the provinces with respect. We must, 
however, pass over Major Hoffstetter’s account of what took place on 
this occasion, in order to devote our space to more interesting occur- 
rences in the capital. 

On the 2nd of June, a proclamation had appeared, according to 
which a suspension of hostilities had been agreed on with the French, 
with fifteen days notice in case of their resumption; but, on the even- 
ing of the same day, another announcement was posted at all the 
corners of the streets, signed by Oudinot, in which he declared, that 
M. Lesseps had exceeded his instructions, and that it was his intention 
to commence the attack on the morning of the 4th. It was supposed 
in Rome, therefore, that the 3rd, which was Sunday, was to be a day 
of rest. At three o’clock in the morning, however, Major Hoffstetter 
was suddenly awakened by Manara appearing at his bedside, and tell- 
ing him to get up instantly, as the French had commenced their attack. 
Although he could hardly believe Oudinot capable of such a piece of 
treachery, he sprang to his feet, and heard at the same moment the 
sound of firing. The streets were all alive: national guards hastening 
to their posts; orderlies and adjutants flying in all directions over the 
wet sand which had been thrown on the pavements, that the horses 
might not slip so much; bodies of troops were forcing their way 
through the crowd to their various appointed positions; and long 
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lines-of vetturino carriages were moving towards the point of attack, 
to be ready for the transport of the wounded. This point was the 
Porta Panerazio, and, by a little after four o'clock, when Major Hoff- 
stetter reached it with his regiment, great numbers of wounded were 
already being brought in—among others, the young Captain Birio, 
whom he had seen in his first interview with Mazzini. He was lying 
in a vetturino carriage, looking deadly pale, but answered their saluta- 
tions in a friendly and cheerful tone. He had charged at the head of a 
division into the Villa Corsini, riding up the broad steps to the saloon, 
and out on the balcony, where he fell severely wounded, and his horse 
also, which was pierced by nine bullets. Before the gate the Major 
found Garibaldi with his legion. They had charged twice with the 
bayonet into the French position, Garibaldi always in advance, in his 
white mantle, which, as well as his hat, was pierced through in various 
places, though he himself, fortunately, was unhurt. His staff had suf- 
fered terribly ; several were severely wounded, two dead. The Italian 
legion had been engaged in hot action for more than an hour, with a 
force of three or four times its own numerical strength. It had been, 
as was said, “burnt to a cinder ;” and only Garibaldi’s iron firmness 
and invincible courage could have held the fragments together till 
Manara brought unexpected help. In order to understand what fol- 
lowed, it may be desirable to attend to a brief account of the nature 
of the ground :— 


“‘The Tiber divides Rome into two very unequal portions; the lesser, 
called Trastavere, lies on the right bank of the river, and is connected with 
the larger by three stone bridges. The fortification of Trastavere, which lies 
in a valley, begins with the right wing at the castle of St. Angelo, which may 
be considered as the téte de pont to the more extensive quarter. From thence 
the town wall rises to the height of the Vatican (Monte Vaticano), and 
encloses it in a boldly projecting angle—it then descends as far as the Porta 
Cavalleggieri, then rises again, and runs on in a tolerably straight line to the 
Porta Pancrazio. ° The fortification consists merely of a simple, 
irregular bastioned wall, without ditch, covered way, outworks, or any of the 
indispensable means of strength. . . . . Before the Pancrazio gate the 
road leads between the villas of Vascello and Valentini on one side, and on 
the other, past the villa of Corsini* to the park of Pamfili, to join the high 
road to Civita Vecchia, forming a narrow defile between high walls. 

“The great Villa Pamfili, with its many dependencies, lies about a cannon- 
shot from the walls, on a plateau, which afforded the French the great advan- 
tage of placing their columns, unseen, in and behind its gardens. Once 
masters of Corsini and Vascello, they would be able to approach safely within 
musket shot; whilst for the besieged, without at least the possession of Vas- 
cello, a sally would be almost hopeless. Corsini may be considered as the key 
of the position before the gate—and to gain this point was the object of the 
French general’s scandalous breach of faith. Besides these massive villas, 
the ground is sprinkled with smaller houses, vineyards, groups of trees, and 


* It is necessary to say, that in some of the plans of Rome, published in 
London, the Villa Corsini is erroneously laid down as inside the walls of 
Rome. It is the Palazzo Corsini which is within the city—the villa outside. 
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living hedges, and is one of the prettiest parts of the environs of Rome, 
though destined, for this and many succeeding days, to be drenched with the 
blood of her brave defenders. In the night between the 2nd and 3rd, these 
villas had been occupied by four feeble companies of the Lombard battalion, 
under Mellara, and before daybreak, two of them had been attacked by the 
French, and, after a short resistance, taken prisoners along with their wounded 
commander. The remainder had thrown themselves into Vascello, when 
Garibaldi appeared with his legion. The French had got possession of Cor- 
sini, and, from all the windows, doors, walls, and hedges, were pouring forth a 
murderous fire. The legion forced their way in, nevertheless; but the loss 
was so great, that they were unable to stand their ground before fresh columns 
of the enemy (already greatly superior in numerical force), and retired upon 
Vascello—but only with a view to form for a renewed attack on Corsini, and 
between these two points a desperate struggle was kept up for a full hour.” 


Passing over various details, we come to the final brave, though 
unsuccessful effort; yet, once more, with the cry of “ Avanti— 
Avanti!” the Italians rushed through the narrow entrance of the 
garden. 


“‘ Manara and his men took the way behind a box hedge to the left garden 
wall; I advanced by the right, and in this way, without firing a shot, we 
advanced to within thirty paces of the windows of the villa, which appeared to 
vomit fire. Many of our men had fallen as we entered the gate, and, as we had 
foreseen, the effect of the fire here became murderous, while the advantage was 
wholly on the side of our well-covered rivals, whose line extended from the 
steps along an avenue formed by two long walls, on which were placed rows of 
orange trees, in pots, two feet high, and filled with earth which made excellent 
extempore embrasures. Our men knelt down before them in close groups, 
and kept up the fire with great coolness, the officers, with their —_ 
epaulettes, standing upright between them. Here fell Captain Dandolo, an 
here his brother, Signeroni, Mangini, and other officers were wounded. This 
went on for about ten minutes, when I went to the left to bring up some 
stragglers towards the house marked 6 in the plan, and urge the fire more 
briskly towards the windows of the villa. Returning to Manara, I met two 
soldiers carrying the brave Dandolo, who was bleeding from the temple; and 
there were — wounded men, who, to avoid being Fit again, were crawling 
on their stomachs towards the house, or, if they were too weak for that, to gai 
the shelter of a thick hedge. I found Manara leaning very composedly against 
a wall, amidst a perfect rain of bullets. ‘What do you think? Shall 1 sound 
the attack once more?’ he said, as I came up. ‘I believe,’ I answered, ‘ every 
minute that we now spend here is lost time. An assault that does not 
succeed at first, seldom does afterwards. Do you think, if you were once in 
Corsini, you would let it be taken away from you again?’ He gave the signal for 
the retreat, before which not a man had shown the least inclination to give way. 
Now, however, when we were leaving the garden, began the true harvest of 
death; the men fell on their faces so rapidly, one after another, that at first I 
thought that, in their hurry, they had ane over the roots of the vines ; but 
their motionless bodies soon told a different tale. In the usual wish to carry 
with them a fallen comrade, some, as they hurried past, would snatch at those 
who fell; but, often enough, the hand stretched out moved suddenly back, 
with a convulsive motion, for he who had stretched it out had received at that 
moment his own death wound. Others, who had already attained the protec- 
tion of the house, spring back to help a comrade lying near; there is a short 
sigh—a convulsive movement of the limbs, like a sort of shudder—and they 
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lie by the friends they would have helped. There our brave, faithful, merry 
companion, Bersaglieri, fell to rise no more. Manara, accompanied by me and 
Morosini, walked slowly out, and round the corner of che house, b. He called 
me “cuore duro,” because, at this moment of destruction, he had remarked 
no outward sign of emotion in me; but he recalled this opinion afterwards, 
when he found how sincerely I mourned the fate of our fallen friends.” 


Major Hoffstetter then enters into many details concerning this 
attack, which he conceived to have been over hasty ; but for the reasons 
already stated we pass them over. Much as they had suffered, the 
Romans were not defeated ; and after having brought some artillery 
to bear upon Corsini, by which the front wall was battered down, the 
attack was renewed and for a moment appeared successful. The 
French were driven out, but returned soon after in overwhelming 
numbers, and once more the scene of slaughter was renewed. 


“ During the whole time Garibaldi had remained on horseback at the gate 
of the garden, in the thickest of the fire. He had looked on calmly and seriously 
at the storm which at first appeared successful, and when afterwards his men 
were flying past him, his features retained the same tranquillity. He then rode 
slowly back to Vascello and was one of the last who entered it. Manara 
immediately had the gate barred, our horses were taken in, and in a few minutes 
all was again in order and the firing re-commenced along our line. It con- 
sisted of the Villa Vascello, and the houses A, B, and C, (marked thus in the 
plan) flanked by the heavy — the walls, which frustrated every 
attempt of the French to advance. ey, too, had now retired to their former 
position, and the firing from both sides was continued the whole day with 
great bitterness.” 


During a brief interval, when Major Hoffstetter had entered the 
house A, to get a glass of wine, having been seized with violent sick- 
ness, from the heat and fatigue he had undergone, he met the brother 
of Captain Dandolo coming to enquire after him, having understood 
that he was wounded. 


“ He had enquired of several soldiers, but no one gave him any information, 
though in fact, all knew of his brother’s death. Encouraged by this, and 
feeling convinced the wound was not a dangerous one, he now came up to us, 
to ask where his brother was. Manara, Morosini and I were standing together, 
and were greatly pained by the question, for we knew the dead brother was 
lying within ten feet of the living one. I took Manara aside and begged him, 
since the truth must be told, to communicate it at once. He promised he 
would, and I retired that I might not intrude on the first moments of grief. 
I afterwards met Dandolo on the stairs in the care of his deeply sympathising 
friend, and rather carried than led away, as he was himself bleeding from a 

wound in the thigh. 

* * * * * * % * 


*‘ Our loss on this day was great and irreparable. The Italian legion had 

_ 500 men killed. Manara’s regiment, which had only had 600 men engaged, 
had 150 killed and wounded, and so on, in proportion, for all the rest. e 
entire loss of Garibaldi’s division, which was scarcely 4,000 men strong, 
amounted to no less than 1,000 men, amongst whom were 100 officers. In 
the evening there were 180 wounded officers in the hospitals, partly from our 
side and partly from the Porta del Popolo, before which the action had been 
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on both sides of the river almost equally hot. The great number of wounded 
officers becomes intelligible when we consider, that many of the officers of the 
national guard had volunteered their services on this occasion, and that the 
irregular corps had always more officers than the regular. The French are 
said to have reported their loss as very small, but when we consider that in 
Oudinot’s account, at least as it was given in the public papers, he had on this 
day, at one time or other, no less than 20,000 men engaged against us, it must 
appear improbable that his loss should have been as insignificant as he stated 
it. It is very probable, nevertheless, that it may not have exceeded ours; not 
only because they had obtained at a very easy rate an advantageous position, 
and only had to defend it, but also, we must admit, because they behaved more 
cleverly than our hot and inexperienced soldiers. It was already dark, when 
I went once more from Vascello to the houses A and B, to make some arrange- 
ments for the night, and at the same time to place a picquet on the height by 
the Convent of St. Pancrazio. For this purpose I sent one party round through 
the vineyard, whilst I myself crept with another along the wall, in order to 
reach the post unobserved. But suddenly, when we had turned a projecting 
corner, we were met by such a fiery salutation that we were glad to find shelter 
behind a mound of earth, until with the help of the other party who hastened 
to us, we could manage to return the civility, and then get away as fast as we 
could. The picquet had to be brought round by another road. After Manara 
had made his arrangements for the following day, and I had drawn up for the 
general a report of the action, which, with few alterations, was afterwards pub- 
lished as the bulletin, we drove into the town to visit the wounded of our 
regiments. We found them all composed, many even cheerful; the most 
perfect quiet reigned in the spacious apartments where they were placed, and 
which were furnished with all possible comforts and conveniences, whilst the 
women and girls of Rome, under the superintendence of the celebrated Princess 
Belgiojoso, attended to the wants of the sick with the utmost self-devotion.* 
We took our leave perfectly tranquillized as to the condition of our comrades. 
From the hospitals we went straight to our much desired dinner at one of the 
best restaurants in the city; and here we cannot deny, that the excellent 
dishes and generous wines were exceedingly welcome after this hot and bloody 
day. 
“The large and handsome saloons which are usually quite filled with 
visitors, were to day empty, and we had an opportunity of talking over the 
events of the day undisturbed. 

“Great as was our sorrow for the loss of our many brave companions— 
natural our anxiety asjto the way in which their places were to be filled, in the 
great inequality of our forces to those of the enemy—we could not forget to 
express our deep indignation at the perfidy of General Oudinot, by which we 
had been so shamefully robbed of our favourable position. Between the 
stratagems of war and treachery there is a wide interval indeed. It is one 
thing to spread false reports concerning an intended attack in order to throw 
an enemy off his guard, and another to put your name as General-in-Chief to 
a proclamation announcing the termination of hostilities, and so uce a 
cessation of arms, and then take advantage of it, to obtain a position which 
otherwise could not have been obtained without a long and difficult struggle. 
This dishonourable conduct on the part of the enemy cannot indeed excuse the 
neglect of proper caution on our side in not taking care to occupy such im- 





* Major Hoffstetter mentions among other instances one of a Roman woman, 
a perfect stranger to the sufferer, hol in her:arms for — thirty hours, 
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portant points at such a critical moment ; and what was once neglected, even 
the efforts of a Garibaldi could not afterwards recover. But what magnanimity, 
what perseverance did he display, never giving way for a moment, when almost 
all his friends were lying dead on the ground! Yet, there was nothing of ob- 
stinacy—nothing of ambition in this great sacrifice ; but he felt the whole 
importance of the struggle. He would have Corsini again at any price. 
Without Garibaldi Rome would not so proudly have fallen. On the evening 
of this hot and toilsome day, every one sought for rest and recreation, every 
one but the General. The whole night long his white mantle was to be seen 
in all quarters. He was preparing at all points for the anticipated storm; for 
no one then thought of a regular siege. Old Oudinot, with his 35,000 
Frenchmen and his great park of artillery, might have destroyed Vascello, 
opened the gate, and applied his ladders in the night. But probably the 30th 
of April and the engagement with the Neapolitans had given this gentleman a 
different idea of Italian soldiers from what he had had before. The manner in 
which our men held out is beyond all praise. Oudinot himself has paid them 
the greatest compliment in the statement in which he declares that he had 
employed 20,000 Frenchmen against 20,000 Romans, im a strong position. 
Now into this statement two little errors have crept; first, there were not 
20,000 Romans, nay not 6,000, even inclusive of the 2,000 who repulsed the 
attack from Monte Mario. Our whole army never exceeded 15,000; and of 
this, detachments under Colonel Haug and Brigadier Mario were at that time 
away from the town, besides that we had to occupy all the gates in the exten- 
sive circuit of the city. In the second place it was not we, but the enemy, 
who were in possession of the strong post from which, as has been seen, we 
endeavoured to drive them. The palm of the day belongs inccntestably to 
the Italian legion, and after them the second to the regiment of Manara, 
Both had, however, suffered so much in the contest, that they could not be 
counted on for the future with equal confidence. . . . Truly heroic was 
the conduct of the wounded. Not a single complaint—not a single regret was 
uttered. Loudly and joyfully they answered the ‘ Evvivas !’ of the inhabitants, 
who im a dense throng, men and women, old and young, rich and poor, stood 
in Trastavere to receive them, take them from the soldiers, and carry them in 
their arms to the hospitals. The bells were kept ringing in all the church 
towers; we could hear them clang even through the thunder of the cannon 
in the battle. In every church was a crowd of people on their knees, praying 
for victory to the cause of freedom. At night the streets were illumiuated as 
for a festival, yet a profound stillness reigned throughout them; only in and 
around the hospitals people were busily moving about, and friends and relations 
pressing in to visit the wounded. Every one was anxious to know if a son or 
a brother was still alive. We met many a one with eyes red with weeping ; 
many a lady supported thither by her friends when her own feet refused their 
office. Almost the whole youth of Rome had this day seen fire, and the day 
after were many, many families in mourning. . . . Up to this time the 
Romans had felt a certain kind of confidence in the French, and the first 
isoners, those taken on the 30th, had been kindly received. But now this 
ove had changed to hatred, and the prisoners whom the soldiers were driving 
forward with the butt ends of their muskets, met only wildly flashing eyes 
turned towards them. Towards midnight we both returned wearied out to our 
bivouac, and at length threw ourselves down among the sleepers. The moon 
shone brightly down on the green and fragrant ms, where the exhausted 
jers were resting, and its — splendour lit the villas Spada and Savorelli, 

yet virgin, but in a few days to be the scene of a serious conflict.” 


The siege had now begun in.earnest. On the 8th of June the head 
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quarters was in the Villa Savorelli, where Major Hoffstetter and the 
other officers occupied the grand saloon, while the General and 
Manara had ‘small rooms to themselves. The night afforded little 
rest, for messengers were continually going and coming. At break of 
day the General and his staff assembled in the pavilion, where they 
were immediately saluted by the French shot. They received, how- 
ever, during the day, many visitors from the town, especially of the 
Triumvirs, who frequently came to this singular reception room, 
where glasses, decanters, and cups had to be placed on the floor that 
there might be a chance of keeping some whole. Here the author 
says he had daily and hourly opportunities of observing the great 
attraction Garibaldi exercised over all who surrounded him. 


‘*Manara, who in many respects resembled him, often related to me with 
enthusiasm, many anecdotes of the General’s former life. He does indeed 
possess a rare combination of qualities, though those who do not know him 
well may see in him only the stern and determined soldier. But whoever has 
heard him utter, in his noble words, that devotion to the cause of Italy which 
he has manifested enough in his actions also, will feel themselves powerfully 
drawn towards him ; and still more those who have enjoyed the privilege of 
his intimacy, those who have sat at his cheerful table and shared the confiden- 
tial evening hours in his tent—they cannot fail to love him. His many per- 
sonal advantages—his earnestness and decision in command; the cordial 
warmth ‘of his thanks; the mode of his intercourse with the troops; his 
addresses to them, whether he is satisfied or the contrary—in all these things, 
as well as in his brilliant valour, he appears the very model of a noble leader. 

* * * * * * * * 


** June 13.—The setting sun this evening shone on a picture that some of us 
will not soon forget. From the pavilion of the Villa Savorelli, which, as yet, 
has escaped the bombs—although several have struck the roof on which it 
stands—a magnificent spectacle presented itself. Forty pieces of heavy artillery 
were thundering from out of a beautiful garden, now clothed in all its summer 
splendour, and the pauses between their fire was filled by the rattling of 
a: At our feet was visible the busy life of our own camp, where the 
bands of two regiments were playing the noisiest music in celebration of the 
day, and a number of our soldiers dancing to it in the wildest hilarity. 
Beyond lay the dark masses of earth thrown up by the enemy’s works, and 
behind them the’last sunbeams were gilding the tents of the French camp. 
On the other side lay Rome, in proud tranquillity, confiding in her sons. 

“June 14.—Yesterday, as soon as it became dark, I attended to the outpost 
duty. We placed them as near as possible to the enemy’s works ; and the place 
cannot certainly be considered a comfortable one. To stand ten paces off that 
ugly black trench, and have besides a good chance of being hit in the back, 
during the night, by a shot from one’s own people on the walls, is really no 
joke. The French are now throwing their shells, not into the camp, but into 
the town itself, where they send at least half a dozen every half-hour.. .  . 

«June 15.—The effect of the artillery to-day was magnificent. I do not 
know whether the wind had changed, or what was the cause, but after every 
shot, there followed a long, thundering echo; if four storms had been raging 
together in the heavens, they would not have raised such an uproar as our 
mutual cannonade. The beautiful apartments of the Villa Savorelli were by 
this time greatly damaged, and three or four walls battered in. This afternoon, 
a dragoon, an orderly of Manara’s, was mortally wounded in one of the pas- 
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sages. He was sitting cross-legged, taking an afternoon’s nap on the side next 
the enemy’s battery, and a six-and-thirty pounder broke through the wall, 
struck the bent knee, and literally tore his thigh from his hip. ‘The walls of 
our room were shaken by the ball, and we rushed out to see what had hap- 
pened. There lay the dragoon, near his broken chair, with the most dreadful 
wound I ever saw. We really turned pale to see him, but he looked calmly up, 
and cried with a firm voice—‘ Coraggio amici.’ He afterwards endured a 
painful operation with equal firmness, and we placed the blood-stained ball 
among our collection of relics. As many other men were afterwards wounded 
in this place, another, less exposed, was assigned for the orderlies to wait in, 
but they would not be persuaded to leave this cool passage. They said, ‘ one 
could see nothing in those rooms.’ 

** As from ten to twelve seconds generally elapse from the fall to the explo- 
sion of a shell, when it happened that one was a little longer than usual, the 
people would often rush at them and snatch out or extinguish the fusee. For 
every one of these shells that they brought in, they were paid a crown. . 

“June 20.—The General to-day escaped a great danger. The pavilion 
where he sits was shattered to i five minutes after he had left it. To-day 
our quarters began to be a good deal disturbed, since, before five o’clock in the 
afternoon, from eighty to ninety shells exploded in and near them, and many 
of the apartments Thad become uninhabitable. A thirty-six pounder came into 
our room as we sat at breakfast, and knocked into ruins the passage that led 
from it to the next. In one of the buildings, a barrel of powder had been in- 
cautiously left in an upper story; a shell struck the building, and immediately 
several soldiers Sestenel up stairs and fetched down the powder. . . . . 

** June 25th.—Yesterday, Garibaldi had a sort of tent made between the 
third and fifth gun on the battery. Some tent cloths were thrown over crossed 
lances, and afforded a sort of shelter for five or six persons, and here he now 
passed the greater part of the day, and moreover received visitors. One day 
two ladies came to luncheon with us, and while we were sitting, talking very 
gaily, a ball struck the breastwork near us, and covered them over and over 
with earth. These courageous women were, however, by no means inclined to 
leave their places on this account, and only retired on the urgent repre- 
sentations of the General, to whom a real misfortune of that kind would have 
been extremely unpleasant. A strong dew fell in the night, which even our 
tent covering could not keep off; but whilst I wrapped myself closely in my 
mantle, the General slept in his shirt-sleeves, with his blouse for a pillow. 

“© As I have already said, the risons went under arms at two o’clock in 
the morning. Manara and I had to make the rounds; but to day I heard, as 
I lay half asleep, that the General told them to let me lie, as I had returned 
late. Thereupon I curled myself up closer, and went to sleep again; but in 
the very middle of a delightful dream, I was awakened by a violent shock. A 
shell had fallen close to my head. Instinctively I made a few rapid rolls over 
that carried me out of danger, but the explosion tore away our tent clothes 
and lances, and covered us with earth and stones. The General and his officers 
were standing immediately before the tent taking their morning coffee, and 
when they saw me crawl out, they laughed, and asked me if I had not been 
rather suddenly awakened. About twenty shells fell during this night on the 
battery. The sentinels announced them every time, calling out, ‘ Una bomba, 
ragazzi!’ (A shell, boys!) and then the men popped up their heads, and, where 
it seemed likely to fall, they made room pretty quickly; those who were not 
immediately threatened, turned round and went to sleep again. . . . . . 
To-day, one of our batteries was so severely damaged as to be put to silence, 
being no longer protected by the traverse. The General went himself to look 
at it, and then called to me, that the opening must be closed. I might take 
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what people I liked, he said, all officers if I would, but it must be done. I 
hastened to execute the order, and the first division 1 met was from the 3rd 
company of the 2nd battalion, Bersaglieri’s. I immediately ordered them to 
follow me, and, in order to prepare them for the hot work they had to do, 

t some wine out of the Villa Spada to a shady spot, gave them a good 

ught, and then we began. The opening was about ten feet broad, and it 
was necessary not only to stop this, but to strengthen the traverse itself. I 
therefore placed some of the men to the right, and some to the left of the 
opening; those on the right, protected by the traverse, filled the sacks with 
earth, and those on the left took them, in order to begin the repair in the 
corner. But it was necessary to have some protection against the musket 
balls which came through the breach. As soon as I explained this to the 
people, four of them sprang up to me, and, although the sacks were pierced 
through and through immediately, managed to complete a slight covering, 
behind which the work went on merrily. Musket balls, thirty-six pounders, 
shells, flew through the opening, but without, in the slightest degree, damp- 
ing their spirits; I had, indeed, some trouble to prevent some of them from 
mounting on the traverse. The General was just looking at them with delight, 
when a shell fell in among ten or twelve of them; they threw themselves on 
the ground behind the nearest laffette, but in vain, it exploded and seven of 
them rose no more. This startled them for a moment, of course, but we had 
the fallen carried away, poured out some more wine for the survivors, shouted 
‘ Evviva!’ and set to work again. 

** June 29. Last night the French made another attempt on Vascello, but 
failed, and left twenty of their number dead and wounded in our hands ; and 
during this attack, a shell kindled a house, close to the gate, which rose in 
bright flames a funeral torch for the expiring city of the world. The beams of 
the rising sun shone over the ruins of our villas; all as far as Spada were 
mere shapeless heaps, with here and there the hat or the schako of one of our 
brave fellows peeping out of them. . . . . . About noon, there was a 
pause in the cannonade, for the men on both sides, and the heated metal 
required rest. This gave Manara and me time to go into the town to bathe, 
and have some dinner. Besides this, each, without saying anything to the 
other, wished to set his affairs in a little order, in case of anything particular 
happening (a storm was now hourly expected), and while we were at table, 
Manara invited us for the following day to a grand dinner. We willingly 
accepted the invitation, not thinking that the angel of death was already 
hovering over many of us, and mocking our promise.” 


We must pass over the details of this eventful night and day. In 
the first moment of breathing time, Major Hoffstetter enquired hurriedly 
for his friend Manara. The officer, to whom the question was ad- 
dressed, made no answer, but silently pointed to one of the rooms in 
the lower part of the building. On the stairs, the Major met his 
secretary, who also made no reply, but had evidently been shedding 
tears. He entered the apartment indicated, an assembled group 
silently opened, and he saw Manara swimming in blood. 


“ The wild excitement of the battle gave way in a moment to the bitterest 
ish. I threw myself on the ground before him, seized his outstretched hand, 

and kissed his cold forehead. ‘1 am mortally wounded,’ said he in a faint voice, 
‘I have not a quarter of an hour to live.’ frees scarcely utter a few words. 
tried to assure him that such wounds had been cured before now, and to 
induce him to let himself be carried to the hospital. ‘No! my dear fellow,’ 
he replied, ‘I do not deceive myself, this ball will be my death, carrying me 
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would only put me to pain,—I will rather die here where I have fought.’ 
Notwithstanding his refusal, however, I commanded the surgeon to put on 
the bandage, and Dandolo, overcome with grief, helped me to lift up our 
colonel, and lay him ona litter. Four of his faithful Bersaglieri, with tears 
in their eyes, took it up. ‘Farewell for a few hours, Manara,’ said I, ‘duty 
forbids me to accompany you, for the defence of the villa is now in my hands. 
But I will seize the first moment.’ He pressed my hand and looked kindly at 
me. I never saw him more. After two hours of great suffering, he expired 
in the arms of Dandolo. Before he died he said to tin, * Give my love to my 
poor wife, and console her; let her bring up our children in love to our un- 
fortunate country, and as soon as they are old enough, put arms in their 
— for the liberation of Italy.’ Those were the last words of the dying 
ero.” 


In the mean time the battle continued to rage in the Villa Spada ; 
the walls were falling in, every room was encumbered with the 
wounded and the dead—though these were carried away as quickly 
as possible. Another victim of this bloody day, with whom Major 
Hoffstetter had been on terms of intimate friendship, was Emile Moro- 
sini, a young man distinguished for his bravery and the uncommon 
beauty of his person, not twenty years of age, and the only son and 
darling of a widowed mother and sisters. * He died in the French camp, 
and General Oudinot, in a letter informing his mother of his death, 
added that the whole hospital had been in admiration at the heroic 
courage and firmness he had evinced on his death bed. He had been 
passionately devoted to his mother and sisters, and Major Hoffstetter 
afterwards visited them in their bereavement, and soothed them with 
praises of their young hero’s valour. “I have given my country the 
most precious thing I had,” said the afflicted matron, “ my only, my 
dearly beloved son.” 

We need not dwell on the close of this heroic tragedy. Rome fell, 
at length, before an overwhelming superiority of physical force, 
after a noble defence of thirty days, in which between four and five 
thousand of her defenders had dyed her soil with their blood. They 
can serve her in no future struggle—but they have not fallen in vain. 

The opinion, that but for the most unwarrantable intervention of 
France against the Roman republic, the cause of freedom must have 
prevailed, will be certainly confirmed by the unvarnished tale of 
Major Hoffstetter, as well as the impossibility that she should have 
maintained her ground against a military force of the numbers, 
strength, and experience of her assailants. 


“For what concerns the technical part of the business,” says Major 
Hoffstetter, “ Rome was wanting in all the means for an effectual defence. 
We had to get on with seven, afterwards with twelve heavy field-pieces, and 
four, or at most six, light ones. Ifthere were really more in Rome, it was an 
unpardonable fault in those in command not to have them brought to the point 
of attack. As for Oudinot maintaining, in a debate in the Chamber, that we 
had two hundred field-pieces—it is a lie so absurd as can only have proceeded 
from his mouth. In order to make them amount to this number, he must 
reckon in those which he took on first landing at Civita Vecchia—just as on 
the 3rd of June, in order to justify his breach of faith, he declared that he had 
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not attacked the town itself, but only the suburbs; and was not ashamed to 
add that 20,000 Romans were opposed to him—of which 20,000, 15,000 only 
were wanting.” 


Another very important deficiency was that of an efficient and 
numerous corps of sappers and miners. 


“ With respect to the works, I will, to avoid repetition, merely remark that 
it is out of the question to talk of Rome as a fortress; it is merely a town 
surrounded by a simple wall, affording no protection to its defenders, and on 
which, from its immense extent, the service is, for a small number of troops, 
extremely harassing—so harassing indeed that they could hardly fail, in the 
end, to be entirely exhausted by it. Yet, in spite of all toils and dangers, the 
struggle would have been long maintained, had there been the remotest pros- 
pect of help from any quarter.” 


Major Hoffstetter accompanied Garibaldi in his retreat from Rome. 
His attachment to his chief did not allow him, he says, to hesitate one 
moment about sharing his fate, whatever it might be ; and the General 
cannot be accused of endeavouring to strengthen his party by holding 
out false hopes of the advantages to be attained by joining it, for his 
public declaration was—“ To those who will follow me I offer hunger, 
thirst, and all the toils and dangers of war.” 

Garibaldi expected to raise many recruits in the Abruzzi, as well 
as to meet with much sympathy in Tuscany; and if these hopes 
should fail, to make his way to Venice. Under the circumstances 
it is not surprising that at the final muster the numbers of the 
legion were found to be greatly thinned from what had been at first 
anticipated. 

The march began at about ten in the evening, on the 2nd of July, 
Garibaldi riding at the head of the column, with his wife by his side, 
also on horseback. Major Hoffstetter had been presented to this 
celebrated woman, for the first time, on the preceding evening. She 
appeared about twenty-eight years of age, had a delicate figure and 
most interesting countenance, and was treated by her husband with 
the utmost tenderness and respect. 


** With the General marched an advanced guard, of thirty horse, followed 
at the distance of about 800 paces, by a company of infantry. Then came 
the baggage (mules and asses, two-wheeled cars, and a few vetturini carriages 
for the wounded). After them came the cavalry, with the only gun, then 
another small body of foot. The rear was brought up by some divisions of the 


Bersaglieri and Fenangieri regiments, with about twenty horse, of which ten 
remained 800 paces behind as a patrol.” 














With these ten was Major Hoffstetter, who rode the last out of the 
gate, his breast filled with the most painful feelings, as he gazed for 
the last time on the towers and palaces of the eternal city. They rode 
in perfect silence, and at about seven on the following morning, had 
reached the mountains, near Tivoli, where the inhabitants streamed 
out to meet them. Tivoli lies on a hill, surrounded by gardens and 
woods, once sacred groves—in the pleasant shade of which the column 
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rested, and as the people eagerly brought them wine and food, and 
there was plenty of water, they were soon busily engaged in cooking. 
After advancing some miles further, in the direction of Naples, with 
a view of deceiving the enemy in their pursuit, the legion made a. 
sudden turn across the country, and directed their course to the north. 
They generally marched from two in the morning till ten, then rested 
in some shady place where there was water, till five in the afternoon, 
and then started again and marched till nine or ten in the evening. 
The war chest contained about four weeks’ pay for the men, as well as 
the means of purchasing the necessary provisions, and though bread 
was sometimes scarce, meat and wine were always to be had. 


“ July 5th. This morning the bread did not come in till two o'clock, by 
which the departure of the baggage was much delayed. After a short march 
we fell in with the great road to Rieti, and made our afternoon’s halt on the 
banks of the Tiber. A division of cavalry was sent off to Rieti—patrols placed 
on the side next Rome, and all our little arrangements made. The Tiber flows 
at this part, through a narrow, green, shady valley, and the cool river looked 
most tempting for a bathe. The troops lay down on the bank, but the staff 
crossed the river, and chose a "<sting place under the shadow of a rock, where 
the General’s wife had already alighted. Our hungry horses were eating the 
shrubs and leaves from the trees, for their oats did not come in till late at 
night. Some herdsmen of the neighbourhood, brought us for ready money, 
twenty oxen, of which we had eight immediately killed. The animals were 
bound in a circle to trees, or sometimes merely held by a rope by some of the 
soldiers, and then one of Sacchi’s men, an American, who had been accustomed 
to the prairies, drew his dagger, and plunged it rapidly into the heart of one 
after another, with so sure an aim, that seldom was a second stroke necessarv. 
The creature fell instantly. The Commissary then made the distributions, 
choosing for the General a few of the best pieces, which were then cut in thin 
slices, and stuck upon a green twig to roast. We lay round the fires, and cut 
off with our daggers the slices as they appeared done. Many of us mourned 
for the want of salt and fat, but the General’s wife would often come and 
cheer us with her smiles, and assurances that we should have better some day.” 


Garibaldi himself, never rested till he had taken every possible 
precaution for the comfort and security of his men ; when this was 
done, he would go and take his frugal meal in the spot selected in the 
meantime, by his wife ; hither also would often come deputations from 
neighbouring places, with whom he conversed in a friendly manner, 
though without informing them of the true direction of his march. 
Sometimes when they were not too tired, he would entertain his officers, 
as they lay round their fires, with anecdotes of his life in America. 
The following is worth repeating :— 

“* « Tn a war in the woods and prairies,” he said, ‘ the chiefs, of whom I was 
one, seldom found themselves at the head of a regular and standing column— 
but one day we had 3,000 men—the next, perhaps, not 300 under our com- 
mand. At one time our force consisted of a body of cavalry, at another, of 
foot. Thus, on one occasion, I found my force after some severe ———. 
to consist of only about 800 men, of whom about the half were infantry. It 
ps ray that shortly after, I was again attacked by a strong body of horse, 
and after making what resistance we could, we were routed. My wife, however, 
who had been with us during the action, was taken prisoner, after having her 
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hat shot through, and her horse killed under her. In the night, however, 
when the enemy had left her to rest, and even her guards began to nod, the 
courageous woman managed to free herself from her bonds, seize a horse, and 
make her escape. When pursued by some horsemen, she plunged boldly into 
a broad river, and holding on by the tail of her horse, succeeded in gaining the 
other side, through a shower of balls sent after her. As she did not know at 
all accurately the direction we had taken, she wandered alone four days and 
nights, through the pathless forest, without any food. It was not till after 
eight days that she came up with us, and then we were almost starved. Many 
of the men, indeed, had sunk under their privations. At last, however, we 
came to a plantation, where rice was just being cooked for the slaves, and my 
men plunged their hands into the cauldrons, and swallowed some of it boiling 
hot. Yes, yes, gentlemen, my wife is valiant,’ added the General fondly, as 
he turned to the partner of his toils, pressed her hand, and looked tenderly at 
her beaming face.” 


After passing through so many perils to which a woman is rarely 
exposed, this fine creature, however, ultimately fell a victim te that 
most common to her sex, and died in premature childbirth, brought 
on by the exertions and fatigues of the march. 

Harassed by both French and Austrians, the legion reached San 
Marino, rather more than a month after they left Rome, and here, his 
resources being exhausted, and his force daily becoming demoralized, 
and melting away, Garibaldi judged it expedient, now that he might 
hope he had found for them a safe asylum, formally to disband his 
corps. He offered to lay down his arms and munition of war, at San 
Marino, if the Austrians would engage to allow his men to return 
to their homes in safety. The first answer was, that the Austrians 
would not negotiate, but ultimately, by the mediation of the Govern- 
ment of San Marino, the conditions were agreed to, with some reser- 
vations. It was considered prudent, however, by his friends, for 
Garibaldi to leave San Marino, without waiting for the ratification of 
this agreement by the General-in-Chief ; and soon after, as is known, 
he took his departure for America. 

It is a consolation to know that Rome feli by no fatal internal disease ; 
by no base private intrigues; by no collision of contending selfish 
interests ; but by the overwhelming force of outward circumstances. 

We mourn for her, not as those who have no hope, though we 
earnestly desire that her prospects, in the future, may not be rashly 
staked on any premature attempt. 


2.—Ideen zu einem Versuch die Grenzen der Wirksamheit des Staats 
zu bestimmen. (Ideas towards an attempt to determine the Limits of 
the Functions of the State). By Wilhelm von Humboldt. Breslau: 
Trewendt. London: Williams and Norgate, 1851. 


Tms Essay has had the rather singular destiny of being published as 
especially adapted to the circumstances of the time, more than half a 
century after it was written. In one respect it certainly is so. The 
subject on which it treats is one which it is at the present time highly 
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desirable to discuss; but the views of the author appear to have been 
greatly modified by its origin and primary purpose. It arose out of 
a letter on the subject, addressed at his special request to Baron 
Dalberg (afterwards Arch-chancellor of the German empire, and Arch- 
bishop and Elector of Maintz), who, though a man of high talents and 
attainments, was a good deal affected by that passion for governing, 
which, even when proceeding from the best intentions, is often so 
fatal to the governed; and its general tendency is to restrain within 
the narrowest possible limits the sphere of governmental action. In 
most continental countries, and pre-eminently in Germany, where the 
meddling interferences of government in every department of human 
affairs, has been carried to a most vexatious and injurious extent, it 
is natural, and perhaps inevitable, that this should appear desirable. 
In England, where a better experience has given rise to greater con- 
fidence, and where abundant room has always been left for individual 
action, the tendency at present appears to be towards a considerable 
extension of the duties and functions of government. Perhaps, their 
due limitations can never be determined absolutely, but only with 
reference to the position and character of the country where they are 
to be exercised. j 

The ultimate result of M. Von Humboldt’s inquiry determines the 
proper province of government to be entirely negative, and by no 
means to extend to any measures calculated to provide positively for 
the welfare of the people; he considers that it should not advance one 
step further than is necessary for the protection of the subjects from 
enemies abroad, or from wrong and injustice among themselves. 

All attempts to provide for the maintenance of the people, to regu- 
late the population, to encourage agriculture, commerce, or industry, 
to ward off or compensate any evils resulting from the accidents of 
nature, or to promote the positive welfare of the nation, he regards as 
injurious in their consequences. Before we can agree in this conclusion, 
however, we must have looked to the ultimate ends of government 
and society, and, indeed, of human existence itself. Were this end not 
a higher one than any conceivable perfection of physical welfare, we 
do not see how such a position could be supported. For though it is 
undeniable that even with respect to that object, the interference of 
government has been hitherto almost invariably productive only of 
mischief, yet it is surely conceivable that by a more judicious appli- 
cation of its powers, this might be remedied; and, indeed, in some 
few experiments tried on a small scale, we have seen that it has been. 
But if the ultimate object of society and of human existence be one 
different from mere physical well-being, it may be that no amount of 
wisdom in the institutions of government could make amends for the 
discouragement of individual effort, and the enfeeblement of indi- 

vidual energy, consequent on its too great activity. In every institu- 
tion of a government, the spirit of the government will reign; and 
however wise and salutary that spirit may be, it produces uniformity 
and a mode of action often foreign to individuals. 
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“ Instead of entering into society to improve their powers, even should they 
thereby lose something of enjoyment and exclusive possession, the people 
will obtain physical good at the expense of their powers. Precisely the highest 
advantage which society affords is the variety or manifoldness which arises 
from the union of many; and this is always forfeited in the exact proportion 
of the interference of the state. In such a case they are not so much members 
of a social community, as individual subjects, standing in a certain relation to 
the government, and one in which the superior power of the state restrains the 
free exercise of them. Like causes produce like effects. The more the state 
co-operates, the more similar is not only every efficient, but also every effect. 
This indeed is precisely the intention and object of the state. It will have 
tranquillity and prosperity; and both are more easily attained where indi- 
viduals strive least with one another. But the intention and object of the 
individual man is and ought to be quite different—namely manifoldness and 
activity. This only gives energetic and many-sided character, and, certainly, 
no man is so degraded as for himself, deliberately, to prefer prosperity to true 
greatness ; and whoever does so for others must fall justly under the suspicion 
of wishing to turn them into machines.” 


The second injurious consequence of any attempt on the part of the 
state to promote the positive welfare of a nation, is, therefore, to 
enfeeble its power. 


“ All in man is organization. What is to prosper in him must be sown. 
All power a me enthusiasm; and few things nourish this so much as the 
regarding the object of it as a present or future possession. Man, however, can 
never regard what he possesses as so much his own as what he does: and the 
workman who lays out a garden, is perhaps, in a truer sense its owner, than the 
idle reveller who only enjoys it. Perhaps this reasoning may appear too general, 
and admitting of no application to reality. Perhaps it may even appear that the 
enlargement of many sciences due to the institutions of the state, which alone can 
try experiments on a grand scale, had contributed to the increase of intellectual 
power, and thereby to the culture and improvement of the character. But 
it is not every advance in knowledge that is an improvement, even of the 
intellectual powers: and when this is really effected by such institutions, it 
is not so much in the whole nation, as rather in the governing part of it. But 
in general, we may say that the understanding of man, like all his other 
powers, is improved only by his own activity, his own inventiveness, or his own 
application of the invention of others. State regulations bring with them 
always a certain amount of constraint, and even should this not be the case, 
men would become too much accustomed to rely on the instruction, help, and 
guidance of others, to make use of their own resources. Almost the only 
method in which the state can beneficially instruct its citizens is, in showing 
them what it regards as the best, as the result of its investigations, and either 
directly by a law, or indirectly by some arrangement, binding on the citizens 
themselves; or by influence, by rewards, or ee methods of encouragement 
attract them to it; or merely recommend it by reasoning. Yet which ever of 
all these methods it may pt, it forsakes the best road to instruction, for 
this consists in laying before them all possible solutions of the problem, in 
order to prepare men to choose the most suitable, or what is better, in leading 
them to invent the solution for themselves, by the due exhibition of all obstacles. 
This method the state can employ with its grown up citizens, only in a nega- 
tive manner by freedom, which, at the same time, allows obstacles to arise, 
and gives strength and skill for their removal; in a positive manner, however, 
with the young, through national education. 
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* That a too great care, on the part of the state, is injurious to energy of 
character and action, it is scarcely necessary to observe. Whoever is con- 
tinually led by others, at length becomes willing to make a voluntary sacrifice 
of the remainder of his independence. He believes himself relieved from the 
care which he sees in other hands, and is satisfied if he awaits and obeys their 

idance. By this, also, his ideas of merit and demerit become disturbed. 

e first does not animate, nor the last torment him, since he can easily turn 
the blame from himself to his position, and to those who have made it what 
it is,” 

The next position of the author is one that will not be disputed, 
namely, that it is the first duty of a government to provide for the 
security and personal liberty of the subject, since this is an object 
which he.cannot sufficiently provide for himself. 


“ If I have wished to withdraw from the action of the state, many things 
which the nation can provide for itself without the disadvantages of state 
interference, I must, for the same reason, direct it to personal security as the 
only advantage which the individual, with all his powers, cannot possibly 
obtain alone. The security of the nation against internal discord, and against 
foreign enemies is, therefore, the first duty of a government.” 


The following will not pass equally unchallenged. 


“To me it appears that war is one of the most salutary phenomena for 
the culture of the human race, and I am sorry to see it retire more and more 
into the back ground. It is the extreme—a terrible one indeed, by which is 
exercised and strengthened the spirit of defiance to danger, toil, and hardship, 
which afterwards in various shades and modifications permeates the whole of 
human society, and communicates to it so much strength and variety. It 
may be said, that besides war, there are other means to this end, the physical 
dangers of many occupations, and moral dangers of various kinds, which the 
statesman in his cabinet, as well as the solitary thinker in his study may have 
to encounter. But it is impossible for me not to believe, that as all that is 
spiritual is but the consummate flower of the corporeal—so is it also in this 
case. The stem, indeed, from which it might spring exists in the past. But 
the memory of the past fades ever more and more—the number of those upon 
whom it operates is always diminishing, and its effect even upon them becoming 
feebler. ‘The ideas of greatness and glory too, which are so intimately con- 
nected with war, are wanting to dangerous occupations; and these ideas are 
not chimerical. They rest upon the idea of superior power. The elements 
we try to escape from and not to conquer— 


‘ With the gods shall no man measure himself ;’ 


but safety is not victory. In war also each one believes that he has right «a 
his side—that he is avenging an insult, and the natural man (?) with a feel-ng 
that the most cultivated cannot deny, regards it as a higher thing to pw:.fv 
his honour than to collect the necessaries of life. It must not be supposed, 
nevertheless, that I mean to assert that the death of a warrior is a nobler one 
than that of a Pliny, or to mention others, perhaps not sufficiently honoured 
—of a Robert and Pilatre de Rosier.* But these examples are rare, and who 
knows whether they might have ever existed but for the examples of war. I 





* Two of the earliest «ronauts, who were killed in an attempt to cross 
from France to England. 
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have not taken either the most favourable position for war. Look at the case 
of the Spartans at Thermopylae. I ask any one what is the effect upon a 
nation of such an example? I know that the same courage, the same self- 
denial may be, and is often shown in every situation in life. But on 
the sensuous man, the most lively example operates most powerfully, and its 
operation extends aiso over the widest sphere. I have heard much too of 
evils that are worse than death, but I never saw any man in the enjoyment of 
the fullness of life,—unless a heated enthusiast, who really despised death. 
Least of all did such men exist in antiquity, when people thought more of 
things than of names, and esteemed the present higher than the future.” 


M. von Humboldt admits, however, that what he considers the 
beneficial effects of war, are less likely to arise among modern nations 
than in those of antiquity, where much more depended on the 
strength, skill, and valour of the individual; and, that as every 
soldier must necessarily sacrifice a portion of his freedom, and be- 
come to that extent a machine, the maintenance of standing armies 
(though sometimes necessary), and the keeping large bodies of men 
for years, or possibly for their whole lives, in this mechanical state, to 
provide for the contingency of war, cannot but have injurious con- 
sequences. He protests also against the idea that it could ever be 
the duty of a state to promote war for the sake of any supposed 
beneficial effects on the character of a nation. Assuming that the 
original passions of man remain always the same, he regards it as 
certain that wars will arise ; and should this not be the case, with a 
nation in possession of freedom, it would, at all events, be certain 
that this state of peace was not maintained by injurious constraint, or 
the maiming of any force ; and that then the peace would be as much 
more beneficent than war, “‘ as the peaceful ploughman is a pleasanter 
sight than the blood-stained soldier.” 

It is obvious, however, that the association of the idea of glory with 
the exhibition of courage in war, rather than with the same quality 
displayed on other occasions, is entirely arbitrary ; and the mixture of 
delusion and of evil passion in the former case—each side regarding 
itself as always in the right, and hating an antagonist, “the enemy,” 
for an altogether imaginary wrong, is surely not to be numbered 
among the advantages of war. It is not true either, that in contending 
with danger from the elements, we always seek to escape and not to 
eonquer. A man who launches a boat through darkness and peril 
into a stormy sea—who rushes into the midst of a burning house— 
is not escaping from, but defying the danger. Compare too the effect 
on the minds of the spectators of a scene of this kind, with that of two 
men, “arms in their hands and hell-fire in their eyes, hacking into 
each other’s flesh.” 

We would not, nevertheless, attempt to deny that the virtues of 
courage and self-denial do appear to be more frequently and more 
powerfully called into action in war than in any other circumstance of 
life, and this may help to reconcile us with it where it is inevitable, 
as well as encourage us to hold fast the faith, that there is often a 
“soul of goodness in things evil.” But we may recollect that the 
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heroism of the soldier is likely to become known, whilst the sufferings 
and heroisms of private life, must, from the nature of the case, 
commonly remain hidden in obscurity ; and it is well that it is so. 
Seldom is virtue blazoned in the newspapers without losing something 
of its pure lustre. The conclusion to which M. von Humboldt comes, 
on the subject of the duty of government with respect to war, is one, 
that, however correct, scarcely appears consistent with his previous 
reasoning—namely, that the state should by no means encourage war 
for the sake of its supposed beneficial effect upon national character, 
and should refrain from all institutions calculated to such an end, like 
the training of citizens to martial exercises. 

The author next considers the means by which a government is to 
attain the end of providing for the internal security of a nation. A 
government may content itself with punishing violations of the law, 
or it may take measures to prevent such violations, or lastly, it may 
endeavour to promote such a character among its subjects, as may of 
itself tend to prevent any such violation. Among the methods for 
effecting this purpose, the first are of course national education and 
religion ; and we cannot agree in the conclusion, that it is no part of 
the business of a state to provide for its subjects the means of education. 
Is it right, indeed, to include these among attempts to promote the 
positive welfare of a people. Should they not rather fall within that of 
providing for their security. If it be strictly the business of a govern- 
ment to prevent injury to person or property, ought it not to take the 
most effectual of all methods of doing this—namely, the removing 
ignorance and the vices that spring from it ? 

Whether government can interfere with advantage in the higher 
departments of education, is a different matter; but the amount of 
knowledge which will almost invariably bring with it as much virtue 
or prudence as will prevent men from transgressing the laws—and 
enable them to see how greatly their own interest and happiness is 
promoted by industry, frugality, and self-control—thus much it is 
surely an imperative duty of all governments to furnish. But we 
own we doubt whether they can beneficially step beyond this. We 
doubt if our common stock of intellectual treasure would be greatly 
decreased by the abstraction of all that has been really produced by 
the fostering care of Academies and Universities. The higher 
virtues also obviously depend upon causes over which human laws 
and governments have no control, and for this reason, the inter- 
ference of the state in matters of religion, which may be considered 
as the highest department of education, has been always injurious. 

On this subject we find some very judicious remarks :— 


“ Of all truths of religion the ideas of future reward and punishment are 
counted on as most effectual with the ruder classes of the people. These, 
however, do not lessen the inclination to immoral actions, do not increase the 
inclination to good, do not, therefore, improve the character, but act merely 
on the imagination, and that variously according to its greater or less liveli- 
ness. If, also, we consider that these expectations are remote, and, even ac- 
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cording to believers, in some measure uncertain—that the ideas of subsequent 
repentance, of future improvement, of pardon hoped for, ideas so greatly 
favoured by certain religious doctrines, rob them also of much of their 
efficacy—it is scarcely conceivable that these hopes and fears should have 
more power than the expectation of immediate earthly punishment, which 
would infallibly arise with a good police establishment, and which could be 
turned aside by no repentance and no future amendment—at all events if the 
same pains were taken to impress it on the mind from childhood. More 
enlightened ideas of religion unquestionably operate on the minds of many in 
a nobler manner. The thought of being an object of care to an all-wise and 
perfect Being, gives dignity and value to existence ; the belief of endless dura- 
tion leads to a higher point of view and gives more plan and object to life ; the 
trust in the love of God disposes the soul to a similar temper—religion 
awakens also the feeling of the beauty of virtue. But if religion is to have 
these effects, it must have developed itself in a state of freedom, it must have 
passed wholly into the association of ideas and feelings, which is not possible 
where the spirit of free inquiry is restrained, and it must be where a capacity 
of virtuous feeling exists, and a moral character, even though undeveloped. 
No one would attempt to deny the influence of religion upon morality—the 
question is = concerning that of certain religious doctrines—and it is, per- 
haps, not possible for a government to concern itself in matters of religion 
without taking under its protection, and enforcing by its authority, some 
doctrines rather than others.” 


The last method which governments have been accustomed to 
employ for the promotion of such a state of morals as may contribute 
to the security of the state, is by direct laws and ordinances com- 
manding certain actions and forbidding others, which without inter- 
fering with any rights are considered immoral, or likely to lead to 
immorality. To this department belong, for instance, all laws which 
have attempted to restrain luxury. It is indisputable that habits of 
sensual indulgence, and the disproportion between the desires and the 
means of their gratification, have always been among the most fertile 
sources of illegal as well as immoral action—that those who are ab- 
stinent and moderate are little likely to trench upon the rights of 
others. But the question is not the desirableness of the end but the 
capacity of government for attaining it. In discussing this point the 
author has been led to ask what is the nature of the influence of 
the sensual on the culture, activity, and happiness of mankind — 
and the reader finds himself carried into the high and pure but 
somewhat cold regions of the Kantian philosophy—the influence 
of which, indeed, is very perceptible throughout the Essay. M. Von 
Humboldt then proceeds to develope further the nature of the rights 
which it is the business of the government to protect—to inquire 
whether it may rightfully concern itself with actions that immediately 
concern only the agents—within what limits with those which affect 
others—with the guardianship of those unable to protect their own 
rights—infants, lunatics, &c. 

On the whole government is, we think, throughout this Essay, 
regarded too much in the light of a necessary evil. It is surely within 
the limits of possibility for a government to be so constituted as to 
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leave the fullest room for the free development of individual energies, 
and even to promote the attainment of every end that can fall within 
the scope of individual effort. The most complete antagonism to the 
high ideal freedom which the author has here presented as the indis- 
pensable condition to the true aim and purpose of human existence— 
the proportionate culture of every power and faculty to one har- 
monious whole—may be found in the systems of which we have lately 
heard so much, in which the individual is entirely absorbed in the 
society, no room at all left for the formation of individual character, 
and freedom wholly sacrificed to physical well-being. 


8.—Della Vita e Delle Opere di Ugo Foscolo. (Of the Life and 
Writings of Ugo Foscolo.) By Carlo Gemelli. Florence: Tipo- 
grafia Italiana. London: Rolandi. 


Ir idolatry be truly the poisonous and corrupting thing it is generally 
admitted to be—szarcely inferior to it in noxious effect—indeed, an 
offence essentially the same—must be the practice of holding up for 
admiration and consequent imitation, men, whose character and life can, 
at best, serve only the purposes of warning. Most of all is such a 
ptactice to be deprecated in the case of a country, situated as Italy is 
at the present time; when old theories of religion and morals, old 
rules of guidance have been outgrown and have burst asunder, and 
the new and better ones that are destined, we may hope, to replace 
them, are as yet feeble and unsettled; when vague aspirations and 
uncertain impulses are stirring in the hearts of a whole nation—or, at 
all events, of that portion of it which is likely to lead the rest; and 
thousands are looking round with the anxious cry! of “ Who will show 
us any good?” 

In our own country, whatever vehement differences of opinion may 
exist among us on many subjects, the theories of life and morals are 
generally sufficiently settled to make it impossible for any man who 
has notoriously and widely departed from the standard, to hold any 
high place in public estimation. 

No effort of party spirit would, we believe, now succeed in rescuing 
from contempt a man whose private life would no better bear ex- 
amination than that of the unhappy subject of this ill-judged panegyric. 
The total absence of honourable self-control, the bursts of immoderate 
vanity, the unbridled sensuality, the surly selfish pride pranking itself 
in the garb of independence, which strike us so painfully in the life of 
Ugo Foscolo, would never be overlooked to the same extent in an 
Englishman, though, in the case of a foreigner, John Bull will often 
manifest a contemptuous sort of toleration, resting at bottom on the 
conviction that foreigners are by nature inferior, and, therefore, not 
to be tried by the same standard. Sometimes, too, we hear a senti- 
mental talk about the “Italian temperament ”—as a Swedish lady, in 
one of Miss Bremer’s novels, speaking of some fascinating dark-eyed 
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moustachioed hero from the South, and admitting that he has been 
guilty of a few trifling peccadilloes, such as robbery, adultery, and 
murder, adds, in his excuse—“ But think of the influence of that sunny 
climate.” We cannot admit any such plea. We happen to recollect 
that Italy has furnished us with some of the most heroic examples of 
virtue, purity, and self-denial, that have ever illustrated the records of 
humanity. We would not so wrong the attributes of one of the finest 
races on the earth; for, in the face of all that is terrible and deplora- 
ble in the history of modern Italy, we have the conviction, that there 
is no height or degree of human goodness or greatness to which the 
Italian character is not capable of attaining. But if this noble country 
be destined to retrieve the errors of the past, and set out on that re- 
formatory course which may, one day, recover for her her due place 
among the foremost nations of the earth, it must not be by administer- 
ing anodynes to national vanity—by making empty blustering pre- 
tences to patriotism, or by fondly and idly dwelling on the past glory, 
which has only served to light her subsequent degradation. <A better 
medicine, in the present condition of Italy, would be, perhaps, a course 
of strong and bitter tonics, like the Latter Day pamphlets. It would 
be doing good service, too, to rescue from oblivion the memory of 
many true Italian heroes, who have arisen to shine like beacon lights 
over so many periods of her dark and stormy history. But the setting 
up of such a false god, such a base idol as Ugo Foscolo, can serve no 
purpose but to mislead. It would have been kinder to his fame to 
allow the memory of his life to slumber with his remains, in the 
country which met from him only ingratitude in return for the 
warmest and kindest reception ever afforded to an exile.* But had 
Signor Gemelli contented himself with offering for Foscolo’s errors 
the extenuation that might be found in the altogether inadequate 
training of his early years, and the circumstances in which, at the 
commencement of his life, he was placed, the attempt might, to a cer- 
tain extent, have been successful; though, even then, there are pas- 
sages in his life for which it would be difficult to offer any apology. 
Though bern in the island of Zante, of parents in very moderate 
circumstances, Ugo was descended from the ancient Venetian family 
of Foscolo, and it is not impossible that the dwelling on this fantastic 
dignity may have tended to exaggerate the failing of a character 
naturally disposed to all kinds of self-exaltation. His education—so 
called—was received at a public school in Venice, and, from the state of 
Italian schools at that time, it is not likely that any wholesome influence 
was received from it, or that any thing was done towards restraining the 
faults rendered more intense by an unusually passionate temperament. 
When he entered this school, however, he was eleven years old, and 





* Among many other testimonies to the spirit in which Foscolo res d 
to the services of his English friends, we may refer to that of M. Philarete 
Chasles, in the Etudes du Dizx-neuviime Siécle, noticed in our last number. 


As a Frenchman, he will not be suspected of feeling too acutely on our side of 
the question. 
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we should have been glad if the biographer could have furnished us 
with some details concerning the still earlier period of life, when, far 
more than at any subsequent one, the seeds of good or evil in the after 
character are sown. The first strong intellectual impulse that he 
received, was from the instruction of Melchior Cesarotti, whose 
lectures Foscolo attended at the University of Pavia. Under this 
distinguished teacher, he applied himself with all the power of his 
faculties, and all the ardour of his passions, to the study of the Greek, 
Latin, and great Italian authors. 

His progress was very rapid in the rather unprofitable studies to 
which his attention was devoted, and, at the age of nineteen, he wrote a 
tragedy called ‘Thyestes,’ which, unfortunately, perhaps, for the author, 
attracted great applause from his contemporaries, and was even repre- 
sented, with public approbation, ten nights at the theatre of St. Angelo 
in Venice. 

Venice was at this time occupied by the French army, and as it 
belonged to the policy of the Directory and its generals, to attract to 
their service whatever rising talent was to be found in the countries 
they overran, Foscolo was received in a very flattering manner, and 
soon obtained an appointment. Whether he resigned it, or was dis- 
missed from it, Signor Gemelli gives us no means of ascertaining, 
and this is one of the many cases, in the course of this biography, in 
which facts are left in the back-ground, and their place filled by a 
mist of cloudy declamation. The hero appears soon after in what is 
called ewxile, though it is not easy to see why a patriot, desiring, of 
course, above all things, the union of all Italy, should consider a resi- 
dence at Florence in any such light. We are told mysteriously of “a 
mind soured and profoundly lacerated,” of cruel and unexpected misfor- 
tune, and so forth, yet, at the same time, we hear, that he had found an 
asylum in a land where all was dear to him, “the land which he called 
a garden, where the people are refined, the climate beautiful, the very 
air full of life and health,” yet that such an abode was a source of 
anguish and torment to Foscolo. We are given vaguely to understand, 
that it was the position of his country that occasioned these acute suf- 
ferings ; yet, we must own, we feel considerable doubts of the genuine- 
ness of a love of country that never showed itself in any other form 
than that of loud, blustering pretension; and of the reality of this love of 
country in the mind of a man who abused private friendships, repaid 
the most warm and disinterested kindness with the basest ingratitude, 
defrauded his creditors, and abandoned and robbed his own daughter. 
To increase the pathos of the hero’s position at this period, we are 
told, that “the pains of love became added to the despair of the 
citizen,” but here again we are left to form what conjecture we please 
as to the course and character of this love. We have a flourishing 
paragraph to tell us what a “gentil cosa” love is, and what especially 
it must have been to a Foscolo; but alas! 


“ Foscolo was not born for felicity; too much loftiness of spirit, too much 
imagination perpetually agitated him, for it to be possible to him to be happy 
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in the midst of the foulnesses (sozzure) of human society. He was predestined 
to a life of action, of movement, of dangerous adventure, far removed from 
domestic happiness, and from that ineffable content which breathes the 
serenity of a peace undisturbed by the tumult of base and interested passions. 
Foscolo only experienced from this love some brief illusions, and long and 
intense sufferings, though the pride and dignity of his character soon induced 
him courageously to break a tie which added to his own infelicity that of a 
dear and amiable girl.” 


Whether this love was or was not of a nature to leave any re- 
morse behind it,—whether Foscolo deserted the lady, or the lady him, 
(though as will be seen, the former may be rather inferred) concern- 
ing these and other points which might throw some light on the 
character of his hero at this period of his life—the biographer leaves 
us entirely in the dark. He left Florence, we are told, with a mind 
full of ardour and poetry, a heart equally so of unhappy passions, and 
betook himself to Milan in search of a career that might offer him 
turbulence, agitation, and vicissitude. At this time the Cisalpine 
Republic had been organized ; Bonaparte had even consented to grant 
it a national militia, and Foscolo, catching the enthusiasm that pre- 
vailed among all classes, was induced to join the forces of the juve- 
venile republic, and afterwards fought in various engagements with 
credit. It was also about this time that he addressed a highly lauda- 
tory letter to Napoleon, and refused the proffered “consideration” of 
twelve thousand francs. We mention the fact willingly, as it is the 
solitary one brought forward in the course of the biography, to justify 
the numerous encomiums on his “ loftiness of spirit.” 

After the rupture of the peace of Amiens, and when Napoleon was 
assembling at Boulogne his grand army for the invasion of England, 
Foscolo crossed the Alps with the rank of captain in the division 
under General Pino ; and in a letter addressed by him on the occa- 
sion to “Citizen Melzi, Vice-President of the Italian Republic,” we 
find bitter and perpetually recurring complaints of the malignities 
and calumnies of some nameless persons, uttered by Foscolo, and 
echoed by his biographer, without any proof or shadow of proof 
being ever put forward that these malignities and calumnies had any 
real existence. Foscolo adds also, that he is aware that his own con- 
duct had some share in alienating the friendship of the Vice-Pre- 
sident. 


“T confess, sir, that I have been faulty and imprudent, but my behaviour 
was at one time severely upright. I have never sold my opinion or my 
pen; [have never flattered the ignorance, the vileness, or the crimes of 
those who govern. These are the reasons of my faults,—not indeed with 
you, illustrious man, but with some of those who have deprived me of 
your favour. I will not accuse them of envy—I have not yet acquired 
fame enough to merit it; but your knowledge of men, and the difficult 
times of your government must have taught you that the vile naturally 
hate generous minds, and that on the other hand, certain proud and - 
nanimous qualities, bordering on the vehement and rude, attract to 
him who possesses them many enmities.” 
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The possessor of these magnanimous qualities now left Milan and 
went to Paris, where he became involved in the suspicion of being 
concerned in conspiracies against the government he was professing 
to serve. The recent explosion of the “Infernal Machine” had, 
of course, given rise to many groundless suspicions, and it is possible, 
Foscolo may have been entirely innocent ; but the language of his 
biographer on the subject is very ambiguous. 

“ Tf it is true,” he says, “ that Foscolo had any part in these machinations, 
the motives which induced him to it were certainly very different from those 
of the French conspirators. They were moved by affection for the Bourbons, 
by ambition, and by ingratitude; but the Italian by love for his unfortunate 
Italy, and by the abhorrence of foreign domination.” 


Yet, at this very moment, Foscolo held the rank of captain in Napo- 
leon’s army ! 

He was now ordered to return to his regiment, and was placed in 
a sort of honourable arrest at Valenciennes ; and it was during his 
stay here that he became acquainted with a young English girl, whom 
he seduced, and who became the mother of the child which he left for 
many years wholly to the care of its maternal grandmother, and 
whose little property he afterwards got possession of and squandered 
in luxurious follies. This account is given in his own letter, dated 
from London, 1826. 

After this, it will not excite any surprise to find that he was not 
very scrupulous in his mode of employing the talents for eloquence 
for which he had gained a high reputation. 

During his stay at Valenciennes he undertook the defence of a 
soldier tried for the assassination of his captain, and whose guilt was 
established, not only by the clearest circumstantial evidence, but by 
the dying declaration of the murdered man, and the confession of the 
guilty. After endeavouring to show that the other evidence adduced 
was of no weight, Foscolo goes on to declare that he attaches none to 
the confession of the prisoner, since in the agitation of finding himself 
in the hands of justice, a man might easily fall into insanity—his acts 
and words might be dictated by the fever of the passions and by the 
terrible idea that, abandoned by every hope, nothing remained to him 
but death—the horror of the present and the terror of the future. 
For this reason all criminal codes (?) exclude the spontaneous 
confession of a man who in anger, grief, or infirmity, may utter, 
instead of truth, merely the ravings of insanity. The advocate then 
rejects the evidence of the captain “ because a man cannot be accuser 
and witness at the same time”—and the fact of the soldier having been 
seen to enter the apartment of the captain armed, he explains on the 
supposition that he had done so with the intention of killing himself, 
and “in order to contaminate the house of his persecutor with his 
dead body—which is evident from his having inflicted a wound upon 
himself, and from his awaiting with the imperturbability of a man of 
honour, who hopes nothing and fears nothing, the sentence of his 
judges.” He closes the harangue with these words: 


Vote LV.--No. I. 


‘ 


R 
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“ But to satisfy this idol of discipline will you take the opportunity to 
bathe it in the blood of a young soldier in the flower of his age—of a young 
man whose mind is not limited to the exercises of his profession, but who ex- 
hibits all the fruits‘of a useful and cultivated education ; who understands seve- 
ral languages ; who has for seven years followed our ensigns, not only through 

rosperous fortunes, but also through perils and disasters; who has lost a 
Soother in the service of the republic; who would descend to the tomb re- 
gretted by his superiors, and wept by his comrades; whose death would be to 
the country tie loss of an intrepid man, who, even in this extremity, one cal- 
culated to disturb the most constant mind, bears himself with heroic courage, 
and with philosophical tranquillity. Nevertheless, if you consider that justice 
requires it, cover with an impenetrable veil the merits of the accused and the 
claims which he has on our pity. He himself, in choosing me for his defender, 
has required that I should seek for him not pity, but justice. Mature then 
your sentence, but, before awarding a capital punishment, consider that a 
thousand exculpations which fortune and time may bring to light, can never 
resuscitate your victim—consider that society will lose an individual who, up 
to this unfortunate event, has given no proof of crime or vice—consider that 
his country would lose a generous soldier, that country which in withdrawing 
you this day from the number of blind executors of the law, confers on you 
the noblest part of legislation, the punishment of guilt, and also the protection 
of innocence. If he should be sacrificed by you, you would never be able to 


free = from remorse—you would see yourselves for ever stained with 
his blood.” 


In this attempt to whitewash the criminal in the face of his own 
declaration, and to shake the nerves of the judges by threatening them 
with the future terrors of remorse for doing what he well knew to be 
their duty, the reader will be reminded of a case that occurred a few 
years ago at the English bar, and of the defence which called down 
such great and deserved reprehension on the advocate. Signor Gemelli 
makes no other remark on the occasion than one expressive of admira- 
tion of his hero’s oratorical powers. 

On the establishment of the kingdom of Italy the new court did its 
best to draw Italian literature and its professors into the service of 
Napoleon’s politics. Foscolo’s biographer here takes occasion to declare 
his vast superiority to the vulgar crowd of courtly professors and 
crowned poets ; how that, averse to France and to Bonaparte, he re- 
mained faithful and immovable in his principles, resisted with all his 
might the servile tendencies of this Imperial literature, “cried aloud 
against tyranny, and employed in short every means to free the land 
of his fathers from the insolence of foreign arms.” Yet, in the 
next paragraph we find that he was, through the influence of the 
= of this very court, elected to the Chair of Eloquence at 

avila. 

He was, however, so much in debt, that he could not find the means 
of going to Pavia, and in this strait he adopted an expedient quite in 
accordance with his usual boastful pretensions and practical meanness. 
We find him writing toa friend—a friend not rich, by whom he had 
already several times been assisted—that he is grievously in want of 
money, but positively will not accept any :— 

’ 
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Time presses,” he says, “every day that passes appears to me a day of 
disgrace ;—a beautiful commencement this of my professorship! I cannot 
think of Pavia without seeing in the University a thousand just accusers rising 
up against me—without hearing a thousand malignant exaggerations. But 
how shall I go if I have not the means? You have lately placed your purse at 
my disposal ; but I will none of yopr purse; I neither can nor ought. I will 
not, in short, accept of anything more on any account. My Brunetti, I owe 
you six hundred francs; I owe you two hundred, that you paid on my account 
to the printer ; I owe you more than a thousand for washing. Reckoning up 
these debts, my mind is filled with gratitude, and also with remorse that I can- 
not discharge them, and for having contracted such a debt with you, who are 
not rich. Make me no more offers then, for whatever may be the need I will 
never accept them, and you know that I persist, I do not know whether to 
say obstinately or firmly, in my resolutions.” 


The firm or obstinate resolution did give way, however, and that 
without much difficulty. Ugo Foscolo’s heart bled, but he pocketed 
Signor Brunetti’s money. A considerable space in the volume before 
us is occupied with an account of the literary works of Ugo Foscolo ; 
but most of these have been already amply criticised in English periodi- 
cals, and we have therefore no intention of dwelling on them here, being 
besides little tempted thereto by their intrinsic merits, which appear 
to us to have been greatly over-rated. The Lettere di Jacopo Ortis 
are, as is now well known, a direct and not always a skilful imitation of 
Werther. The poems, though they exhibit considerable vigour of 
imagination and beauty of expression, are disfigured by the frigid 
affectations of Pagan imagery, which both to the writer himself and 
those whom he addressed, was of course a mere masquerade attire, 
wholly unconnected with any genuine feeling or belief. Signor 
Gemelli has given us some specimens of his academical orations at 
Pavia, which show him, as might have been expected, to have been 
utterly unfit for the position he occupied, as teacher and guide of 
ardent and mostly ignorant young men, and not less so, surely, for a 
study and model to the generation that has succeeded them. The 
confusion of thought and the absence of sound principle which they 
exhibit, is, indeed, so striking, as to call forth a protest even from his 
biographer, though he lays the blame of Foscolo’s false philosophy and 
miserably distorted views of life on a very curiously assorted trio— 
namely, Hobbes, Helvetius, and Grotius. Fortunately, perhaps, for 
the youth of Pavia, Foscolo retained his professorship only two months, 
and he then retired to the neighbourhood of the Lake of Como, oc- 
cupying his time with poetry and “the torments of a most noble at 
the same time guilty passion,”—number three or four, we forget which, 
of such attacks. 

As it is not our purpose to follow closely the incidents of Foscolo’s 
life, but merely to point attention to such passages as may serve to 
illustrate a character, which it is we think at the present moment of 
some importance to place in its true light, we will now merely turn 
to the period of his residence in England, for a few more touches to 
fill up this brief sketch, and then gladly leave so painful & subject. 


R2 
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“ From a nation,”’ says Signor Gemelli, ‘‘ with whom high intellect, dignity of 
character, and constancy of principle, are estimated at their true value, a man 
of the literary fame of Foscolo, who joined to invincible courage, the claims of 
misfortune and the venerated name of exile, was sure of the most flattering 
and affectionate reception. On his first arrival in that, the most ancient city 
of liberty and hospitality in wer ty he enjoyed the compensation that Provi- 
dence sometimes reserves to feeble and persecuted innocence, to the man of 
honour and conscience. In England he reaped the fruits of his sacrifices ; he 
felt all the elevation, all the voluptuousness of grief (!) and all the strength of 
human dignity. There he learned that virtue is not a mere name upon earth, 
and that intellect is a power. There he refreshed himself for the tears and the 
storms that were past. He saw that his works were not unknown in this country, 
that his name was pronounced with honour by these islanders. He saw that 
courage, masculine resolution, invincible firmness, and the other proud attri- 
butes of his character had- their value, and excited respect amongst a people 
truly free, and endowed with noble passions. Almost as soon as he arrived he 
was visited by some of the most distinguished men of the country—the 
Broughams, Mackintoshes [for the plural of course we are not a 
Russells, Lansdownes, and Hallams. He was soon acquainted with Lady 
Dacre, with Byron, Moore, Campbell, with Lord and Lady Holland, and from 
all these met with courtesy, fmendship and affection; living thus for some 
months in the choicest society, and making use of the splendid library of Lord 
Holland, Foscolo forgot for a while his past griefs, and welcomed not vain 
hopes of a life less wretched and unfortunate.” 


By means of these influential friends, aided by his own literary 
reputation, Foscolo obtained an introduction to some of the leading 
English periodicals of the day, and was paid at a very high rate 
(fifteen and in one instance thirty-two guineas a sheet), for articles on 
Italian literature ; yet we find him lamenting to a friend in Italy, his 
hard fate in being thus occupied. Writing to a friend in Florence, 
in March, 1818, he says—“I weep for the faculties bestowed on me 
by heaven, educated with so much care soon to perish, and occupied 
in the mean time in things neither useful nor glorious.” We certainly 
feel some doubts concerning the utility of any productions emanating 
from a mind so perverted, but on the question of “glory” we may 
remember, that at this period the periodical literature of England 
employed the pens of Southey, Scott, Bentham, Mackintosh, Brougham, 
Hazlitt, Campbell, Coleridge, and can therefore scarcely have offered 
an inglorious occupation to that of Ugo Foscolo. 

Our hero now established himself in a house at South Bank, “ ele- 
gantly furnished, far from the tumult of the capital, and embellished 
and enlivened by the presence of three beautiful young English girls, 
whom he kept in his service like three living Graces.” But these 
delights, Graces included, were somewhat costly—and he was per- 
suaded to extend his resources by giving a course of lectures on 
Italian literature, a task which even his biographer states to have 
been an extremely easy one, as it did but turn to account the studies 
made during his professorship at Pavia. He accepted, therefore, the 
“ burden laid upon him” (Pindossato incarico), delivered the lectures 


before some of the most refined audiences that could be assembled in 
” 
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any capital, and obtained for them no less a sum than a thousand 
pounds. 

¥et he declares that he felt the necessity of giving these lectures 
as a cruel humiliation—that his delicacy and dignity were offended by 
it—that he would “ rather die than drink again such a bitter cup,”— 
and so forth. Of what kind of material this delicacy and dignity were 
made, we have already seen. 


‘* In the meantime it.is probable that mental suffering, as well as the unex- 
pected profit of these lectures were the causes that entangled himn—(more to 
stun his mind, perhaps, than for the sake of recreation)—into all those pro- 
digal expenses in houses and gardens and a thousand dissipations, which pre- 
— for him new and irreparable misfortunes. He bought land, built a 

ouse, in the front of which he placed the word Digamma—laid out a garden, 
and not only spent all he had, but contracted debts to furnish and enrich with 
the most costly ornaments this habitation. His illusion, however, was but 
brief ; his creditors soon began to harass and pursue him inexorably. He had 
to abandon his house, his flowers, the three Graces, and everything more dear, 
and take shelter in a solitary second-floor in one of the hundred thousand 
houses of which London consists. But in vain; he could not escape from his 
persecutors. He was forced to fly through the most deserted streets of this 
Immense capital, to conceal his name, and to beg for himself an asylum.” 


In what sense this last expression is used we do not know. It 
seems as if a little virtuous industry, had Foscolo been capable of it, 
might still have redeemed him from his painful position, for we are 
told that he received six hundred pounds in two years for the easy 
labour of editing an edition of the Italian classics, but it does not ap- 
pear that he ever recovered his former position—and the friends who 
were with him at his death accepted fifty pounds that were offered to 
pay the rent of his house and the expenses of his funeral. The unfor- 
tunate child whom he had so shamefully involved in his ruin, was 
with him to the last, and was the only consolation of the long period 
of infirmity and sickness which preceded his death. He was buried 
at Chiswick, where a stone was placed to his memory by a “ Signor 
Hudson Gurney, of Liverpool,” very judiciously, without any other 
inscription than the name and date, and where it will be the best 
charity to his memory to let him sleep in silence. “Jn una tomba 
oseura lasciagli riposar.” 


4.—Etudes Revolutionnaires. Camille Desmoulins, par Ed. Fleury. 
Paris: Dumoulin. London: Roland. 1851. 


Is considering the character of any historical epoch, we must always 
remember that it is the product of those which have preceded it. 
The hideous shapes that started into the lurid light of the great French 
Revolution, were engendered in the corruptions of preceding centuries, 
and were, therefore, strictly the offspring of old French society under 
the monarchy, though hatched into portentous life by the heat of 
that tremendous convulsion of 1789. The point of view from which 
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M. Fleury has regarded these events, and the actors in them, is in- 
dicated by his declaration in the preface, that he considers the liberty 
of the press to have been, more than all else, the cause of the French 
Revolution. This it undoubtedly was, in the sense in which a knife 
or a pistol bullet may be said to be the cause of the death of a man, 
or a candle brought into a mine filled with fire damp to be the cause 
of an explosion. It was the immediate cause. But what was the 
state of things that gave this licentious press its power? The candle 
would have been perfectly harmless in a chamber filled with atmos- 
pheric air. 

Among the foremost and the most active of the instruments of 
destruction by which the decayed social edifice of France was rased 
to the ground, we find the nante of Camille Desmoulins. Clear-headed, 
audacious, carrying no inconvenient weight of principle (he himself 
confesses that he found his republican austerity fast melting away in 
the luxurious atmosphere of nobility), not incapable of pity, yet more 
often cruel, as a thoughtless, unfeeling schoolboy might be, he has 
escaped much of the odium which would not undeservedly have fallen 
upon him, from the singular chance of having expiated with his life 
perhaps his first virtuous public action. 

The events with which the life of Desmoulins was so closely con- 
nected, are too familiar for us to be induced to dwell upon them here: 
we will but take a glance at his figure, as it presents itself in different 
stages of his career. Here is a portrait of him in early youth, when 
he has just returned from school, with high encomiums from his 
masters, brimful of Greek and Latin, with morsels of which tongues 
he continued long to interlard his discourses, even when addressing 
sans-culotte audiences; and having laid in, too, a large stock of the 
tinsel patriotism for which then, and some time afterwards, there was 
so brisk a demand. He has come to pass a few days with a relation 
of his family, and there is a dinner party given in his honour, at 
which are assembled many country notabilities.§ 

Some one of the company, knowing how excited the young student 
was wont to become when discussing his favourite political theories, 
drew him purposely into an argument. 


“ The ardent young man fell into the snare, replied at first with politeness, and 
calmness; when he saw his adversary shake his head ironically on hearing him 
develope what he called new principles, he tried to rally in his turn, but soon 
took fire, became irritated at the ition, and ectly beside himself at 
the sarcasms, and what he called the ies of his opponent. With his-eyes 
on fire, the language of fierce invective in his mouth, trembling in every 
limb, he flung his napkin at the head of the obstinate royalist, who had 
objected to a republic, and, with one bound, threw himself on the table, which 
he converted into a tribunal, preluding thus his future triumphs at the Café 
de Foi, and thence, amidst bursts of laughter from some, reproaches from 
others, and the various emotions of his relations, he spoke long and impetu- 
ously, displaying his convictions, declaiming inst tyrants, extolling to the 
clouds his own ideal, repeating the common-places, hitherto confine. to the 
domain of theory, but which he will soon undertake to carry into practice‘in 
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the political life of a nation, which he will contribute so much to drive to 
excess. Dripping with perspiration, his face inflamed, he descended at len 
amid the stupified silence of some, the anger of others, the regret of all that 
such a scene should have taken place.” 


A few years after this, we find the Moniteur advertising a pamphlet 
which has created a great sensation. It is ‘La France Libre,’ by 
Camille Desmoulins, Advocate of the Parliament of Paris. Its tone 
is what might have been anticipated after the promising debut above 
described. Here is, for instance, a passage in which, with delightful 
frankness, the writer explains his views, and points out the probable 
profit of an insurrection. 


“We are sure of a triumph. The provinces are filled with threatening 
cockades. We have an army—not, indeed, ostensible and encamped, but 
enrolled and ready ; an army of observation. This army numbers more than 
fifteen hundred thousand men. For myself, I feel courage to die for the 
liberty of my country, and a powerful motive will attract those whom the 
goodness of the cause would not determine. Never was richer booty offered 
to conqueror. Forty thousand palaces, hotels, castles, two-fifths of the 
estates of France to be distributed as the prize of your valour. The nation 
shall be purged, and strangers, bad citizens, all those who prefer their private 
interest to the general good, shall be exterminated.” 


At length Camille had attained what appeared the summit of his 
wishes. People pointed him out as he passed, and said, “that is he ;” 
but it was necessary to sustain himself on this eminence of popular 
favour, and he who will do this must follow as well as lead. The 
fashion of summarily disposing of their victims, by means of the 
“ Lanterne” was just then in high favour with the populace, and 
Camille seized on the idea, and wrote the ‘Speech of the Lanterne 
to the Parisian people,’ taking on himself facetiously, the title of 
“Procureur Général de la Lanterne.” The pamphlet was adorned 
with an engraving, representing the famous grocer’s shop opposite to 
the Hotel de Ville, with the lamp upon which so many unfortunate 
creatures were suspended, swinging over the metal representation of 


’ loaves of sugar, &c., which formed the grocer’s sign. A miscellaneous 


crowd is assembled beneath it, listening to a young man (Camille 
himself), who stands in an oratorical attitude, and in full dress, with 
his hat in his hand, addressing the crowd. 

He speaks thus in the name of the Lanterne :— 


“ Brave Parisians, what thanks do I not owe you. You have rendered me 
for ever celebrated and blessed among Lanterns. What is the Lantern of 
Sosia, or the Lantern of Diogenes in comparison with me. He searched for 
a man—lI have found two hundred thousand. Every day I enjoy the delight 
of seeing some traveller from England, Holland, or the in ountries, gaze 
on me with admiration. I see that they cannot get over the surprise, that a 
Lantern should have done more in two days than all their heroes in a hundred 
years.” 

Further on, the Lanterne complains that it has too much leisure, 
and languishes for want of employment :— 
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“ How many villains have escaped me; Broglie, Besenval, Condé, Comte 
d’Artois, &e. And why did they let go that Marquisde Lambert? He wept, 
and I heard a young man say to him, ‘ Wretch, you should have wept when 
you received the horrible order to slaughter a whole people if it should persist 
in claiming its rights. Coward, you were ready to assassinate women, old 
men, chil ; you were the general of an army of hangmen, and you know 
not how to die. You shall shall not escape the Lanterne.’ And yet he has 
escaped.” 

In his quality of Attorney General of the Lanterne, Camille subse- 
quently demands that in each of the eighty-three departments at least 
one Lanterne shall be devoted to the purposes of vengeance, and pro- 
ceeds to name the agents who are to perform this service, declaring 
that “Insurrection and the Lanterne are the most holy of duties.” 
The ‘Discours de la Lanterne’ did not reach the extensive sale of 
‘La France Libre; but it procured for the author an increase of popu- 


larity on which he greatly prides himself. In a letter to his father, 
he writes :— 


“1 have made myself a name. People now say, ‘there is a pamphlet by 
Desmoulins ;’—and not ‘a man of the name of Desmoulins has written a 
pamphlet”. . . . . Three days ago, being in the vestibule of the States- 
General, and some one having named me, I saw everybody, and especially the 


deputies of the three orders, look at me, with a curiosity that flattered my 
self-love.”’ 


In addition to this glory, Desmoulins reaped a further reward for 
his patriotic virtue, in an invitation to dinner with Count Mirabeau— 
a grand event, of which he does not fail to inform his friends at 
Guise—and soon after he can even write that he has been for eight 
days past a guest at the Hotel de Mirabeau. 


“We have become great friends,” he writes, “at least he calls me his 
dear friend. Every moment he takes my hand and shakes it; afterwards 
he goes to the Assembly, resumes his dignity as he enters the vestibule, and 
does wonders; after which, he returns to dinner with an excellent company, 
and sometimes his mistress, and we drink capital wines. I feel that this table is 
too delicate—too abundant, and will corrupt me. His claret and maraschino 
have a value which I vainly seek to hide from myself, and I have all the diffi- 
culty in the world to resume afterwards my republican austerity, and detest the 
aristocrats whose crime is to like these good dinners. It seems to me that I 
ought to feel myself very happy, recollecting what my position was at Guise, 
and that now I am the dinner guest and the ‘frend of Mirabeau, and have the 
reputation of being an excellent citizen aud a good writer.” 


But all this felicity was not without alloy, Camille, great and glori- 
ous as he was, had still something to wish for. He is in want of 
shirts, and of a bed of his own, and writes repeated petitions to his 
father for assistance to procure these and similar luxuries, protesting 
that all the profit of his writings have been reaped by the publishers. 
He was at this time thirty years of age, and his father apparently had 
replied by reminding him of the claims of his brothers and sisters, to 
which Camille modestly rejoins—*“ I have brothers and sisters; yes, but 
there is this difference, that nature has given me wings, and that my 
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brothers cannot feel like me the chain of the necessities that confine 
me to the earth.” 

The supplications for the small sum of stx lowis are vehemently re- 
peated for some time, and then suddenly cease—from which it may be 
inferred that they have been successful. The apparent poverty of 
Camille at this period does seem to afford a presumption that the 
charge brought against him of being bribed by the Duke of Orleans 
was unfounded ; but it by no means amounts to proof, for his other 
means of existence must have been trifling, and his habits were evi- 
dently dissolute. 

The first decided improvement in his fortunes, arose from his mar- 
riage with a beautiful and amiable girl, who brought him a large 
portion, and to whom he was besides sincerely attached. The tender 
affection with which he regarded her to the last moment of his life, is 
the one redeemipg feature of his character, and had it been prolonged, 
there is little doubt that her influence would have manifested itself in 
the increasing purity and integrity of his conduct. As it was, he did 
but drag her down with him to destruction. The contract of his mar- 
riage was signed by sixty friends, of whom three years afterwards, 
only two remained to him, the rest being in exile, in prison, or de- 
voured by the guillotine. These two were Danton and Robespierre, 
the former the fellow victim, the latter, the destined murderer of the 
happy bride and bridegroom. 

The share which Desmoulins had in organising the scenes of the 
20th of June, and the 10th of August, is well known ; and when 
Danton became Minister of Justice, he was, as he says himself, hoisted 
(hissé) to be his secretary ; and according to M. Fleury, in concert 
with him, prepared the massacres of September. They afterwards 
joined in the attempt to resist the tyranny of Robespierre, and began 
the attack in the journal of Le Vieux Cordelier, in which he ventured 
to utter the word “clemency,” to many an innocent sufferer a ray of 
hope in the long night of terror, but to him who had uttered it, the 
sentence of death. 

Turn we now for a moment to the closing scene of the life that 
has rushed on with the headlong destructive force of a torrent, 
and is now dashing down to the abyss. In the prison of the Con- 
ciergerie, a group of prisoners is assembled for the last fatal ¢oilette. 
The colossal figure of Danton is again in repose, for he has re- 
covered his composure after the natural anger and disgust, excited 
by the mockery of a trial; but Camille has abandoned himself to 
passionate lamentations, for himself, his wife, his infant son. His 
struggles, cries, and imprecations, when required like the rest, to 
submit to the executioner, to have his head shaved, are like those of an 
enraged child. He has to be bound with strong cords. Danton sub- 
mits calmly and coldly to every outrage. A sound of wheels is heard ; 
it is the cart, which is come to bear to swift death, all those young, 
vigorous men. Without is an enormous crowd, roaring and bellowing 
with impatience. As the tumbril moves on, there are cries, howlings, 
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cursings. Danton answers only with a look of proud disdain—Camille 
Desmoulins with supplications for mercy, with shrieking assurances 
that the people are deceived, betrayed. In the strength of his delirium, 
he bursts the cords that confine him—tears his clothes to tatters, but 
still the fatal tumbril moves on. It passes under the windows of 
Robespierre, who softly observes, “ Poor Camille, I would fain have 
saved him.” There are two other carts preceding them to the guillo- 
tine, but they are soon emptied. Swiftly the heads fall, the attendant 
officials have had sufficient practice, and are expert. Camille’s last 
thought is for his wife, “ Oh ma bien aimee, je ne te verrai plus.” Ten 
days after this, the wife, so well and deservedly beloved—nay, even 
the baby boy, and the father, not less innocent of any offence worthy 
of death, became the prey of the same fierce reptile. 

We have only one remark to add with respect to the ‘ Etudes 
Revolutionnaires.’ They are evidently one sided. We have nothing 
to object to the accuracy of M. Fleury’s representations, but it is 
necessary to be careful, that the truth, which is not the whole truth, 
does not produce the effect of falsehood. It is possible, and often 
easy, in writing history, by a skilful selection of facts, to produce 
almost any impression we please, without the slightest positive depar- 
ture from veracity. 


5.—The Prem Sagar, or, the Ocean of Love; being a History of 

Krishna, translated into Hindi by Lallu Lal. A new edition, with a 
Vocabulary. By E. B. Eastwick, M.R.A.S. Also a Translation 
of the above, by E. B. Eastwick. Hertford: (printed for the Hon. 
East India Company,) S. Austin. 1851. 


“ Ar a time” says the translator, “when the translation of the Vedas 
is unfolding to the world the religion of the Hindus as it existed in 
the dim ages of antiquity, a translation of the ‘Prem Sagar’ may be 
thought opportune, displaying, as it does, the religion of that great 
nation at the present day.” The ‘Prem Sagar’ is a mythological 
romance on the history of Vishnu’s avatar in the form of “ Krishna,” 
which, in that strange series of developments that characterises the 
Indian mythologies and religions, has gradually risen from being 
merely an adjunct and episode, to a widely pervading doctrine and 
belief. Inthe Vedas, Krishna,—nay more, even Vishnu himself,— 
is unknown; Indra and Fire are the two divinities, who, under 
various names and forms, were worshipped by those ancient sages, 
whose thoughts have only so recently been made audible to European 
ears. In the heroic poems, which belong to a later era (probably 
five or six centuries before Christ), Vishnu plays an important part, 
and, as Rama and Krishna, enters the arena of human strife, to deliver 
the world from the tyranny of evil; but it is very questionable 
whether in either of the poems, as they originally stood, the hero was 
at first anything more than human ; and especially is this the case 
with the Ramayana, where the passages, which allude to the divinity 
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of Rama, are so few and unconnected, that nothing would have been 
easier than their interpolation in after times. It is in the ‘ Purdnas,’ 
which belonged to the centuries after our era, that the avatars of 
Vishnu, and especially that as Krishna, assume their modern form, and 
to this period must be assigned the later book at the close of the 
Mahabharata, called the ‘ Harivata,’ which is a complete History of 
Krishna. The ‘Prem Sagar’ is a Hindi version of the Braj Bhakka 
translation of the tenth chapter of the ‘ Bhagavat Purana.’ 

The Hindu mind has been at long intervals, from the earliest times, 
subject to changes, which have broken the long monotony that pre- 
ceded them. 

From time to time men have arisen, who have seen the corruptions 
of their age and the follies of its belief, and have laboured to alleviate 
its sorrows and supply its wants. All these changes seem to have 
been originally moral ; corruption and sin were felt to be all-withering, 
and by turns mild philanthrophy and stern asceticism assayed the task 
of regenerating the age. Of these changes the earliest with which 
we are acquainted, was Buddhism, which probably sprang out of 
Brahmanism, about 600 B.C. ; and in the mildness of its precepts we 
can distinctly see the character of its-author. Then seem to have 
followed various attempts to regenerate Brahmanism from within ; 
particularly by the followers of Siva, with their tremendous penances 
and cruel rites, and those of Vishnu, with their doctrines of faith and 
moral purity. 

The worship of Krishna, in its modern form, probably rose about 
five or six centuries after our era, and various interesting questions 
are connected with it, which we can only briefly allude to here ;—we 
mean the connexion between it and Christianity, which is especially 
seen in the work before us. 

At the outset of the inquiry we are struck by the similiarity of the 
names Krishna and Christ, but the likeness is by no means confined 
to such vague features,—it extends widely both to incidents and 
doctrines, though of course presenting much distortion. Krishna is 
no sooner miraculously born* in the family of Yadu (Judah ?) than 
his life is sought by the wicked king, Kans, who destroys all the 
children of the race of Yadu; Krishna, however, escaping by being 
carried from Mathura to Gokul. There is a transfiguration scene, in 
which we have all the grotesqueness of the later Hindu imagination ; 
and many of the miracles are reproduced,—for instance, the restoration 
to life of the son of the widow of Nain, &c. The following will serve 
as a specimen of these interesting traces of resemblance ; few will fail 
to acknowledge therein something more than a casual likeness to the 
prophecy in Genesis iii. 15. 


* On the divine Krishna approaching, the serpent came and cast its folds 
around his whole body. ‘Then the divine Krishna became so bulky that he 





* The devatas proclaim his birth, like the angels; and shepherds come and 
offer their gifts to the babe. 
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effected his object by Kali’s instant release of him. Again, when the serpent, 
darting forth hissings, was raising his head against him, so Krishna was ever 
protecting himself. At length the divine Krishna, perceiving that the inhabit- 
ants of Braj were much distressed, suddenly started up and mounted on the 
head of Kali :— 
‘ Assuming the weight of the three worlds, he became ponderous ; 
From hood to hood, he, dancing, stepped, the stamp of his foot sounded 
in measured time.’ 

Then indeed Kali began to expire from the weight, and Krishna dashing down 
his hoods, caused him to protrude his tongue, from which streams of blood 
began to flow. When the pride of his poison and strength had left him, then 
he perceived in his mind that the first male had become incarnate, otherwise 
(thought he,) ‘in whom would be sufficient power to escape from my poison ?” 
Perceiving this, he gave up all hope of life, and became still and motionless.” 


The Sanscrit student will find this adventure fully related in the 
69th section of the ‘ Harivansa.’ Many other no less interesting 
resemblances may be found on a careful perusal ; and we would refer 
those of our readers who may be curious of further information on the 
subject, to Mr. Eastwick’s translation itself, and the second volume of 
M. Garcin de Tassy’s ‘ Histoire de la Litterature Hindoui.’ 

We must not omit to mention the highly creditable way in which 
the original text is printed; the type is very clear, and great care 
seems to have been taken to render the work accurate, and the edition 


indeed, in all respects, will bear a most favourable comparison with 
any published in India. 





CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


1.—TuHe Goitpen Horn, anp SKETCHES IN Asia Minor, Ecypt, 
Syria, AND THE Havraan. By Charles James Monk, M.A., Trin. 
Col. Camb. 2 Vols. London: Bentley, 1851. 


Tuts is a very unequal work, possessing in some parts great merits, 
and in others equal defects. It commences with an account of Con- 
stantinople and portions of Asia Minor, which are not full enough to 
be really interesting or important. The little personal anecdotes which 
often tell so much of the country and the people are few and scanty, 
and the things described have been described over and over again. 
Neither is there much new in that which is said of Egypt and the 
desert, though the narrative is written in a pleasing style, and we are 
made much better acquainted with the Fellahs and Arabs than we had 
been with the Turks. At Wadi Halfeh, our travellers found a very 
agreeable and communicative person in the governor, Mahmoud Effendi, 
and made a very unwarrantable experiment on his powers of digestion ; 
an experiment which may make him distrustful of English travellers in 
future. 


“In the East it is considered a mark of attention to select the choicest 
morsels from the dish and to offer them to the guest, who is in civility bound 
to eat them. Finding that the governor was partial to pickles, but that he 
experienced some difficulty in extracting them from the bottle, I exerted myself 
in drawing out gherkin after gherkin, varied by cauliflowers and onions with an 
unsparing hand. The governor seemed to enjoy the unwonted luxury, and 
appeared overwhelmed with my attention, and I firmly believe would have 
devoured the whole contents of the bottle if I had not taken pity on him 
when half had disappeared from his plate.” 


All we can say is, we hope there were plenty of chilis and bird- 
peppers, or the ill-used Mahmoud Effendi must have had an excellent 
chance of cholera. 

The accounts of Phile, Luxor, and Beni Hassar, are minute and 
interesting, and the frontispiece of the first volume presents us with a 
representation of the ancient Nile boat, from a painting in the grottoes 
of the last named place. Here our author got a shot at a crocodile :— 


“The distance was not more than eighty yards; I fired and struck it; the 
monster wagged his tail, but did not move from the spot where he was lying. 
I fired two more shots, one ball took effect, while the other glanced off into 
the water beyond. I now thought myself sure of my aquatic friend, so we 
jumped into the boat and rowed across, when to our surprise, just as we were 
gaining the shore, the monster of the Nile quietly slipped into his native ele- 
ment, and we saw him no more: on the spot where he had been lying were 
two small pools of blood.” 


This was a singular adventure, for a crocodile is rarely known to 
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remain above water after the slightest alarm is given, still less after 
the firing of shots. 
The account of the Dead Sea is interesting :— 


“ The appearance of Bahr Lit, the Sea of Lot, lying between the lofty and 
precipitous mountains of Ammon and Moab on the east, and the broken 
range of Judah on the west, was not unpleasing to the eye, as it lay unruffled 
by the slightest breath of wind, spread over a broad expanse, and reaching as 
far as the eye could see down the deep and desolate valley towards the pro- 
montory of Ghér el Mezrat. There is nothing sad or death-like, beyond the 
associations, in the Dead Sea. The waters are bright, and sparkle in the sun’s 
rays, and reflect all manner of prismatic colours, when a gentle ripple steals 
over the surface. I felt none of the heaviness or depression, so often spoken 
of by Eastern travellers near the shores of the Dead Sea, neither was there an 
overpowering smell of sulphur or bitumen, notwithstanding the intense heat and 
sultriness of the day ; the shores are lined with the trunks of trees that have 
been brought down the wadies by the winter torrents, and washed ashore ; 
they were mostly covered with an incrustation of salt, which the Bedouins 
come and collect at certain periods of the year. The colocynthus, or apple of 
Sodom, grows, but in no great quantities, in the plain to the north of the sea: 
as I have already stated, it is pleasant to look upon, and resembles a fine large 
orange, but bursts on the least pressure and presents a mere kernel, the rind 
being inflated with air. 

“The water is exceedingly bitter and nauseous, and leaves by far the most 
disagreeable taste in the mouth of any I have ever met with. I did not test 
its buoyant properties (after having bathed in the Jordan) beyond dipping in 
my hand and arm, by which I satisfied myself sufficiently on that point, and 
escaped the pain of a more complete salting (I might almost say, pickling) ; 
for, as soon as the moisture was dry, I found the parts immersed covered with 
grains of salt, and experienced a painful feeling, accompanied with considerable 
irritation of the skin, which lasted for some time.” 


Mr. Monk brought over a bottle of the water, and had it analysed 
by Mr. Herapath, by which it appeared, that in 10 Ibs. of water, there 
was the enormous amount of 2 lbs. 13 ozs. of salts, the chlorides of 
iron, potassium, sodium, calcium, magnesium, aluminum, and man- 
ganese, with (what is a rare constituent in water) no less than 206 grs. 
of bromide of magnesium. 

The account of Damascus and the Hauraan is highly interesting, 
and we find with regret that Mr. Monk was unable to visit Palmyra. 

The work will repay a perusal. Mr. Monk saw the objects about 
him with the eye of a scholar and an antiquary; and the more remote 
the district he visits, the more vivid and graphic do his descriptions 
become. Let. him take a friendly hint, and not write on hacknied 
subjects. 


2.—HIsTORICAL SKETCHES AND PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF MAN- 
CHESTER ; intending to illustrate the Progress of Popular Opinion 
from 1792 to 1832. By Archibald Prentice. London: Charles 
Gilpin. Manchester: J. T. Parkes. 


No one was better able than Mr. Prentice to give us an interesting 
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and instructive picture of the progress of opinion in Manchester during 
the period specified ; and he has performed his task in a way that 
cannot fail to secure a large demand for his book. For many years 
subsequent to 1792, Manchester was as full of political ignorance and 
virulence, as a protectionist squirearchy could desire, but there was 
even then a little good leaven, which, in due time, would leaven the 
whole lump. The following is an excellent picture of “the good old 
times :”— 


“There are numbers of persons now alive who recollect seeing in Man- 
chester taverns, boards stuck up, with the inscription—‘ N o Jacobins admitted 
here.’ So late as 1825 there was one of them ina public house in Bridge- 
street, as fine as gilding and decoration could make it, but it was removed 
then out of deference to the change of opinion, and to prevent its being burnt. 
The putting up of these articles-of-peace boards was part of a plan to prevent 
the discussion of reform principles in bar-parlours. sea after the proclama- 
tion of 1792, and to prevent a meeting, announced to be held to raise a sub- 
scription for the sufferers by war in France, a tax-gatherer, accompanied by 
several persons employed by the clergy, went round the town to all the inn- 
keepers and publicans, advising them, if they had any regard to the renewal of 
their licences, to suffer no Societies similar to the Constitutional to be held in 
their houses. The publicans gave a ready response to this call. ‘ They thought 
their licenses’ says Mr. Walker, ‘ of more value than our custom.’ They besides 
valued the custom of the jovial Church-and-King men more than that of men 
who met to talk rather than to drink. The paper said to be prepared for their 
subscription by one of the Fellows of the Collegiate Church, is too good to be 
allowed to perish :— 

* Manchester, September 23rd, 1792. 

‘We, whose names are hereto subscribed, being licensed inn-keepers and 
ale-house keepers within the towns of Manchester and Salford, justly alarmed 
at the treasonable and seditious conduct of a well known set of daring mis- 
creants, who have called a public meeting to be held on Tuesday next, at the 
Bull’s Head Inn, in Manchester, for the avowed purpose of assisting the French 
savages, as well as with a sincere desire of introducing similar calamities to the 
inbabitents of this happy and prosperous country as those that now exist in 
France, take this very necessary opportunity of publishing to the towns of 
Manchester and Salford in particular, and to the whole kingdom of Great 
Britain in general, our detestation of such wicked and abominable practices, 
and we do solemnly declare, that we will not suffer any meeting to be held in 
our houses for any club or societies, however specious or plausible their titles 
may be, that have a tendency to put in force what those infernals so ardently 
and devoutly wish for, namely, the destruction of this country, and we will be 
ready on all occasions to co-operate with our fellow townsmen in bringing to 
justice all those who shall offend in any instance against our much admired and 
most excellent constitution.’ ” 


This extraordinary document was directed against men with whom 
Fox, Cartwright, Grey, and other persons of equal standing were eagerly 
co-operating. Truly the barbarism of these old Church-and-King 
days, can scarcely be realized in our wiser, if still foolish times. 
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3.—Tue Barps or THE Brste. By George Gilfillan. Edinburgh : 
James Hogg. London: Groombridge and Sons. 


WE have no sympathy with that school of criticism that busies itself 
chiefly in finding fault: strong excellencies are usually mingled with 
grave defects, and it is only in those rare cases, where genius of a high 
order is improved by careful cultivation, that we have any right to 
look for complete and finished works. George Gilfillan shows no 
symptoms of possessing an equally developed mind ; his logical facul- 
ties appear either in some degree deficient, or imperfectly developed, 
and this defect is shown not only in his judgments upon such men as 
Goethe and Shelley, which are to be found incidentally scattered in the 
volume before us, but also in a not unfrequent awkwardness of imagery, 
and a want of perceiving the just extent to which bold figures can be 
carried without becoming ludicrous. Thus he is not content to let the 
chariot of Elijah pass wonderfully and mysteriously out of human 
sight, but must follow it “ above the sun and the sun’s sun, and every 
system from which the sun’s system is visible,” behold it “cross the 
firmaments of space, pass through the gates into the city, enter amid 
the rising, welcoming, and wondering first-born of heaven, and at last 
merge in the engulphing glory of the great white throne.” With 
much of this species of defect, which reminds us of the “ wrong 
Montgomery,” the book is a valuable contribution to our literature. 
It is earnest and soul-stirring, and often rises into true eloquence. 

The Bible is too often regarded as a mere storehouse of dogmas, and 
its power of stimulating noble thoughts and deeds is unfelt and over- 
looked. Its characters so treated have no vitality ; they are mere 
petrifactions—fossils stared at by ignorant people, to whom they can 
tell nothing of the life that has been, or suggest anything of the life 
that is to come. 

To make the Bible a living book, it is not so much learning as 
unlearning that is needful ; we must forget all the technical theology 
that we are told to squeeze out of it, and allow its glowing strains or 
simple pictures to act as naturally upon us, as if the world had never 
been plagued with theories of plenary inspiration, authoritative expo- 
sitions, or other priestly cobwebs. In point of doctrine, George 
Gilfillan seems orthodox enough, but many of the “unco guid” will 
regard him as a sad heretic for speaking in language which, though 
reverent, stands in bold contrast to the unmeaning cant phrases, that 
generally characterize what are called religious works. With many 
differences of opinion and taste, we welcome the ‘ Bards of the Bible’ 
as a book likely to do good service, and rescue many from the melan- 
choly condition of being mere scripture grinders, by bringing them 
into profitable contact with the real meaning and purpose of the old 
Hebrew writers. A few extracts will justify our praise, and give a 
fair specimen of the style :— 


MOSES. 
** Herder has not failed to notice the air of solitude which breathes about 
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the poetry, as it did about the character of Moses. He was the loneliest of 
men: lonely in his flight from Egvpt, lonely while herding his flock in the 
wilderness, lonely while climbing Mount Sinai, lonely on the summit, and 
lonely when descending the sides of the hill—lonely in his death, and lonely 
in his burial. Even while mingling with the multitudes of Israel, he remained 
secluded and alone.” 































DAVID. 


“ David’s genius reflects, of course, partially the phases of his general cha- 
racter. It is a high, bold energy, combining the fire of the warrior, and the 
finer enthusiasm of the lyric poet. This is its general tone, but it undergoes 
numerous modifications. At one time it rises into a swell of grandeur in 
which the strings of his harp shiver as if a storm were the harper. Again, it 
sinks into a deep solitary plaint, like the cry of a bittern in a loaely pool. At 
a third time it is a little gush of joy—a mere smile of devout gladness, trans- 
ferred to his strain. Again, it is a quick earnest cry for deliverance from 
present danger.” 


SOLOMON. 
** David was essentially a lyrical, Solomon is a combination of the didactic 
and descriptive poet. ..... His fire, compared with David’s, is calm and 


glowing—a guarded furnace, not a flame tossed by the wind ; his flights are 
fewer, but they are as lofty and more sustained. ...... The father has 
written hymns which storm the feelings, mel€ the heart, rouse the devotion of 
multitudes ; the son has paintetl still richer pictures, which touch the imagi- 
nations of the solitary and the thoughtful. The one though a great can 
hardly be called a wise poet ; the other was the poet sage of Israel—his ima- 
gination and intellect were equal, and they inter-penetrated.” 


ISAIAH. 


‘Not merely does his mind overleap ages, and take up centuries as a ‘ little 
thing,’ but his eye overleaps them too, and seems literally to see the word 
Cyrus inscribed on his banner —the river Euphrates turned aside—the cross 
and him who bare it. We have little doubt that many of his visions became 
objective and actually paintéd themselves to the prophet’s eye. Would we 
had witnessed that awful eye, as it was piercing the depths of time, seeing the 
To Be glaring through the mist of the Then !” 


CHRIST. 


“The full solution of the dread mystery of man and the world can be ex- 
pected only from Christ. For why? He alone understands it. He has passed 
up every step of the ladder from the child to the God, from the manger to the 
throne. He has felt the pulse of all being. ..... .-..+ Herod became 
grave in his presence, Pilate washed his hands from the shadow of his blood, 
Peter wept at his look, and Judas died at his recollection. Angels ministered 
to him, or sung his praise; the grave was ashamed of hiding his dust ; earth 
threw his smell body up to heaven; and Heaven sent forth all its 
guards and opened all its gates to receive him into its bosom, where it shall 
retain him till the times of the restitution of all things.” 


The preceding quotations exhibit the defects as well as the merits 
of Mr. Gilfillan’s mode of thinking and style, but after all fair deduc- 
tions, it must be considered as one of the best books of the season, 
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4.—Hesrew Recorps; an Historical Enquiry concerning the Age, 
Authorship, and Authenticity of the Old Testament. By the Rev. 
Dr. Giles. London: John Chapman. 1850. 


Tue subjects investigated by Dr. Giles are of universal interest to 
the civilized world, and upon the precise answer which can be given 
to the several questions he proposes for elucidation must ultimately 
depend very much of religious faith and form of worship. It is common 
for orthodox theologians to present to us the startling alternative of 
the Bible being either absolutely the word of God, and in consequence 
literally and entirely true; or the work of cunning rogues, anxious to 
deceive the world for their own profit: but there is abroad a tendency 
to strict investigation that cannot be checked or frightened out of its 
path by any such treatment, and although the mass of mankind can 
never possess either leisure or learning to go fully into the matter for 
themselves, they will gradually lose confidence in teachers, who in- 
stead of perceiving their difficulties, endeavour to make an affectation 
of pious horror at the wickedness of a troublesome question, the means 
of escaping an attempt at itssolution. If a single man of learning, in- 
telligence, and honesty, confesses that the result of his inquiry is con- 
trary to some dogma of orthodoxy, it is enough to create doubts in 
the minds of thousands. The argument of numbers is quite fal- 
lacious, because it is not easy to prove that those who simply echo old 
opinions have ever investigated at all; and as each day brings forth 
new truths and new views, that form part of the great chain of cir- 
cumstantial evidence, and modify the value of all preceding links; 
the conclusions. of those who decided the matter before the new evi- 
dence existed, can have comparatively little weight. So fully is the 
importance of additional facts perceived by the orthodox, that a clergy- 
man recently expressed a wish that all Layard’s collection of Nineveh 
bulls and bricks should be destroyed, for fear the “‘ infidels” should 
gather from them any confirmation. of their opinions. The chief ob- 
jection to this state of mind is, to use the clergyman’s expression, its 
“‘ infidelity.” When once knowledge has begun to germinate in the 
mind, and suggestions arise of what new inquiries. might teach, there 
can be no faith without investigation, and hence the greatest promoters 
of infidelity are those who would persuade others to shrink from the 
honest employment of their reason upon all matters of belief. Dr. 
Giles’ book belongs to a class of increasing popular interest, and will 
assist in demolishing many errors. We do not agree with all his con- 
clusions, and consider the arguments about the change of language by 
the lapse of a few centuries, pushed further than the circumstances 
warrant. The general result of his examination is to show that the 
Bible has “ such a value and antiquity as to leave it . . . what it has 
always been in the opinions of nine-tenths of civilized’ men, the most 
wonderful record of past times that the world has yet seen ;” but: still 
— books of the Old Testament were compiled from more ancient 
works, 
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5.—Tnet Creep or CHRistenpom, its FouNDATIONS AND SUPER- 
STRUCTURE. By William Rathbone Greg. London : John Chapman. 
1851. 


Tue remarks on Dr. Giles’s ‘Hebrew Records,’ are for the most part 
applicable to the ‘ Creed of Christendom,’ which is a work of greater 
range and more general interest. We do not know a better statement 
of the chief points at issue between the orthodox and rationalistic 

arties. The questions discussed relate to the “ Inspiration of the 

scriptures,” “ Authorship and Authority of the Pentateuch and the 
Old Testament Canon generally,” “The Prophecies,” “The Theism of 
the Jews,” “ The Origin of the Gospels,” “ Fidelity of the Gospel 
History,” “ Limits of Apostolic Wisdom and Authority,” “ Miracles,” 
“ Resurrection of Jesus,” “Is Christianity a Revealed Religion ?” 
“ Christian Eclecticism,” and “The Great Enigma.” In giving the 
preceding titles of the principal chapters, we do more to direct atten- 
tion to the work than by giving any extracts which our space would 
permit. With great plainness and boldness of speech, Mr. Greg unites 
a moderation of tone that ought to win for his work a candid perusal, 
and few thinkers will read it without profit, however they may differ 
from the author’s conclusions. The unsoundness of the basis upon 
which orthodoxy continues to build its superstructure of positive and 
dogmatic faith, is admirably exposed ; but we cannot agree with many 
of the strictures bestowed upon the Gospel of St. John, nor with the 
depreciatory tone in which the Christian ideas of morals and im- 
mortality are occasionally spoken of. The Christian view of Resignation 
is thus characterised :— 


“ Submission, cheerful acquiescence in the dispersations of Providence, is 
enjoined upon us, not because they are just and w'se,—not because they are 
the ordinances of His will who cannot err, but because oe | are ordained for 
our benefit, and because He has promised that ‘ all things shall work together 
for good to them that love Him.’ We are assured that every trial and afflic- 
tion, is designed solely for our good, for our discipline, and will issue in a 
blessing, though we see not how; and that, therefore, we must bow to it with 
becoming resignation. These grounds, it is obvious, are purely self-regarding, 
a resignation, thus represented, and thus motived,is no virtue, but a simple 
calculation of self-interest.” 


Opposed to’ this is the religious philosopher, “who believes that his 
agonies and sorrows are not specially ordained for his chastening,” but 
who believes that “the ordained operations of Nature, which have 
brought misery to him, have, from the very unswerving tranquillity of 
their career, showered blessing and sunshine upon every other path ;” 
and yet “bears his lot without murmur or distrust, because it is a 
portion of a system the best possible, because ordained of God ;” and in 
so doing achieves “a point of virtue the highest, amid passive excel- 
lence, which humanity can reach ; and his reward and his support 
must be found in the reflection, that he is an unreluctant and self- 
sacrificing co-operator with the Creator of the Universe, and in the 
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noble consciousness of being worthy and capable of so sublime a con- 
ception, yet so sad a destiny.” Mr. Greg goes on to state that— 


“Throughout the New Testament, the loftiest and purest motive to action— 
love of duty as duty, obedience to the will of God because it is His will—is 
rarely appealed to. . . . The almost invariable language, pitched to the 
level of ordinary humanity, is, ‘ Do your duty at all hazards, for your Father 
which seeth in secret shall reward you openly.’ ‘ Verily I say unto you, ye 
shall in no wise lose your reward.’ ” 


In all this we think there is great fallacy, both as to fact and argu- 
ment. Mr. Greg’s “philosopher” is to find in his endurance, and 
opinion of things in general, his “ reward and support,” and we by no 
means grudge it him, but cannot allow that, in Mr. Greg’s sense of the 
word, he is purely unselfish. The Christian idea of Divine Govern- 
ment is, that it will ultimately work out the happiness of each part as 
well as of the whole ; the neo-philosophic idea sacrifices many of the 
parts, and makes the rest happy, and in this it is a réchauffée of Cal- 
vinism. In one sense selfishness and self-sacrifice are identical ; and 
it is in this sense that Mr. Greg appears to employ the terms, but 
without perceiving it. According to his argument, the virtue of 
humanity would be best promoted by the badness of Deity, or, at any 
rate, by an ignorance of his benevolence. If you believe that God 
will ultimately reward you for your righteousness, you becomé selfish. 
This is the argument, so far as we can understand it; and if it were 
true, the maximum of human virtue would be developed by making 
punishment follow virtue, and getting the world governed by Satan 
or Ahriman. 





6.—Evruranor, a Dialogue on Youth. Pickering. 1851. 


In this little volume of 80 pages we have the history of a sweet 
May day, from its morning to its close, as it passed to a little 
knot of Cambridge gownsmen. It is thrown into the form of a 
dialogue, and we have rarely read anything more thoroughly Platonic 
in its tone. The very air of College (as of a modern Academus) 
blows over it, but full of health and invigorating ; we are away from 
the pedant and the schoolman, and our companions are as‘ glad and 
light-hearted as the fields or the birds, which blend with them in the 
landscape. To many a reader the book, we doubt not, will have a 
magic charm, recalling similar scenes in past days of their own lives, 
which they will revisit in retrospection, and— 

“ Feel the gales that o’er them blow 

A momentary bliss bestow.” 

The book opens with a college friend’s visit to the author (who 
supposes himself to be a medical practitioner at Cambridge), and a 
tow to Chesterton is proposed and agreed to. On their way they call 
upon a hard student, named Lexilogus (every reader will at once know 
some counterpart), whom they persuade to accompany them; and 
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then we have a delicious ‘ Walton’s-Angler’-like description of the 
spring morning and the row. Often has it reminded us of those 
lovely lines of Ariosto, describing a somewhat similar scene :— 


** Ove und barca che scioglea da tierra, 
Vide piena di gente da diletto; 
Che solazzando all’ aura mattatina 
Gia per la tranquillissima marina.” 


Euphranor, as he begins to row, hands Lexilogus a book to take 
care of for him, which turns out to be a volume of Digby’s ‘ Broad 
Stone of Honour,’ and when they land, and walk to the bowling- 
green at the “ Three Tuns,” the conversation turns to it. Here they 
are joined by another collegian, Lycion, and the dialogue commences 
in earnest. The characters are well grouped and admirably sus- 
tained; and the artistic effect not a little reminds us of Plato’s 
Symposium. 

Euphranor is the gem of the whole, the true representative of those 
fine feelings of youth, which are the essence of real chivalry ; while 
the Doctor, like Plato’s Euryximachus, is a little too professional and 
corporeal; Lycion and Lexilogus, who- only occasionally mingle in 
the dialogue as speakers, counterbalance each other by their several 
extremes, the one all study, the other all play. 

The dialogue begins with Euphranor’s reading a very fine extract 
from Digby, concerning the eternal principle of chivalry and its 
essential connexion with the spirit of youth; other extracts follow, 
leading the same way, and the conversation flows on simultaneously, 
now in jest and now in earnest, with plenty of good humour and often 
much eloquence. At last the topic of education is started, and the 
Doctor, after mourning that the understanding is so exclusively and 
prematurely cultivated, and the affections so little regarded, proceeds, 
at Euphranor’s suggestion, to give a sketch of his plan of education. 
Like Plato, he would have constant aiming at the corpore sano, as 
well as the mens sana; all manly exercises are to be zealously culti- 
vated, that the soul may begin active life with healthy intentions and 
vigorous faculties, which rarely, if ever, co-exist with a dyspeptic 
body. 

The dialogue runs on in such an easy, natural flow, that it is rather 
difficult to select a passage for quotation, which will not materially 
suffer by separation from the context. We will give the Doctor’s 
description of his charge, after his second septenniad :-— 


“Well, what sort of a fellow do you turn out, at any rate,’ said 
Euphranor. 

“«T doubt I shall be content with him,’ said I, ‘ if (at sixteen say) he shows 
me outwardly, as before, a glowing cheek, an open brow, copious locks, a clear 
eye, and looks me full in face withal; his body a little uncouth and angular 
perhaps, as compared to his earlier self, because now striking out into manly 
proportion not yet filled up; flesh giving way to fibre and muscle ; the blood 
running warm and quick through his veins, and easily discovering itself in his 
cheeks and forehead, at the mention of what is noble or shameful ; his voice 
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* sweet and tuneable,’ as Margaret of Newcastle notices of her brothers; she 
does not mean (nor do I) an emasculate treble, but no ‘ husking or wharling 
in the throat’—that is her word—a clear, open, bell-like voice, telling of a 
roomy chest, and in some measure, I think, of a candid soul. However that 
may be,’ continued I, seeing Euphranor shake his head at me with a smile, 
‘candid of soul I hope he is; for I have always sought his confidence, and 
never used it against himself; never arraigned him severely for the smaller 
outbreaks of youthful spirit ; never exacted sympathy where it was not in the 
nature of youth to sympathize. In short, I shall be content to find him with 
all the faults of a vigorous constitution of soul and body, whieh time and good 
counsel may direct into a channel of action that will find room for all, and 
turn all to good. One must begin life with all the strength of life, subjeet to 
all danger of its abuse ; strength itself, even of evil, is a kind of virtue ; whereas 
weakness is the one radical and incurable evil, growing worse instead of better 
with every year of life.’ ” 


The dialogue then glances at antiquity, and especially Athens, and 
we have a charming version of the fine verses in Aristophanes’ 
* Clouds,’ about a strong healthy youth. Then follow glances at great 
men, Homer, Aschylus, Dante, Shakspeare; all men of action as well 
as thought. 


* And look at dear cld Chaucer himself, how the fresh air of the Kent hills, 
over which he rode four hundred years ago, breathes in his verses still. They 
have a perfume like fine old hay, that will not lose its sweetness, having been 
cut and carried so fresh. All his poetry bespeaks a man of sound mind and 
body.” 


We quote the following reply to Euphranor, when he defended the 
tenderness of the inferior poets :— 


“ He shook his head and quoted Petrarch, to whose sonnets I opposed some 
of Dante’s on the same subject, but far grander; and then ing to other 
affections, which minor poets take a right to celebrate, I asked which of them 
had equalled the parting of Hector and Andromache? or that close of evening 
that drew the pilgrim home, and marked by the bell that seems to mourn the 
dying day—the pictures and associations of nature in the ‘Allegro’ and 
* Penseroso,’—such pastoral lyrics as ‘ Under the greenwood tree,’ the very 
careless notes of the blackbird, it seemed to me—or the whole familiar tender- 
ness of this very Shakspeare and Chaucer of ours. It was only these great 
poets, I contended, who did indeed respond to the common sympathies of 
men, but in a way that ennobled them.” 


So runs on the stream of the dialogue; and then we have the walk 
homewards, and a boat-race in the evening, and— 


‘* Then waiting awhile to hear how it was the winner had won and the loser had 
lost, and watching Phidippus engaged in eager conversation with his defeated 
brethren, I took Euphranor and Lexilogus, one under each arm (Lycion 
having strayed into better company elsewhere), and walked home with them 
across the meadow that lies between the river and the town, whither the 
dusky troops of gownsmen were evaporating, while twilight gathered over all, 


= the nightingale began to be heard among the flowering chesnuts of 
esus!”’ 
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7.—A Trip to Mexico; or Recollections of a Ten Months’ Ramble 
in 1849-50. By a Barrister. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 


Many writers who had been a whole ten months away from home 
would not have been contented with calling their book a ‘Trip’ 
or a ‘Ramble,’ but would have conceived themselves entitled to give 
us a full and complete account of the manners, customs, history, and - 
antiquities of every place they had seen, together with all particulars 
concerning the three kingdoms of nature, and everything relating to 
arts, sciences, and commerce. The author of the work before us is 
guilty of no such folly, but has produced a very pleasant, readable 
volume, containing animated descriptions of objects likely to attract the 
attention of a traveller who had no time for elaborate investigations. 
His principal stay was made at Tepic, of which he gives the follow- 
ing description:— 


“* Tepic is situated on a plain, but in the vicinity of mountains. It is about 
3,000 feet above the sea, from the nearest point of which it is distant about 
fifty miles. It contains only about 8,000 inhabitants, but is a large place for 
the population. ........ The houses in Tepic are nearly all built of 
adobes, a few only of brick, though these two’ materials are often mixed in the 
same building. .........-+ These adobe-built houses have one great 
advantage over their brick brethren—viz., that if you wish to build a new 
house on the same site as the old one, you need only knock down your old 
house and mash up all the adobes with a liberal supply of water till a good stiff 
mud is formed ; this cut into squares and dried in the sun again becomes new 
adobes. 


The houses are chiefly one-storied, and almost all the rooms lead from 
one to the other, so as to form a continuous suite. None of them possess 
any beauty, and those of the poorer classes are extremely wretched. 
Although at Tepic at the best time of the year, our author found the 
climate unhealthy, the changes of temperature being great, and fogs 
abundant. Concerning the people, he says:— 


“ The bulk of the inhabitants of Tepic are a cross between the Spaniard 
and Indian, though there is more of the latter than the former in their com- 
position. They are very dark, both men and women, and of moderate stature. 
The costume of the common working people is nothing but a pair of locse 
wide drawers and a shirt, made of coarse cotton called manta, and the universal 
serape. Ail wear sandals. The other sex have a little more clothing but not 
much. The women have all beautiful hair, and seem to take great pains in 
washing and cultivating it, as you may see them all day in the river by scores, 
with their heads a mass of soap; yet they are really hard working and far more 
industrious than the men, who, unless you watch them closely will never do 
more work than they can help.” 


The children run about in a state of nature until four or five years 
old, and “ have a greater aptitude for running to stomach than even 
the fattest little pigs.” 
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8.—Tnue ArcHmOLOGY AND Pre-Historic ANNALS OF SCOTLAND. 
By Daniel Wilson, Honorary Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland. - Royal 8vo., pp. 742. Edinburgh: Sutherland and 
Knox. London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co., and J. H. Parker. 


Peruaps no branch of study has more changed its character within 

the last few years than Archeology. It has at once become more 
* popular and more profound, and each day its cultivators are throwing 
valuable light upon subjects of general interest and importance. With 
the exception of geology, to which it bears, as Mr. Wilson has ad- 
mirably pointed out, no small degree of resemblance, scarcely any 
science demands a combination of such extensive acquirements, and 
hence, though the dabblers in it are many, the real priests are few. 
It is man’s nature and privilege to strive after the boundless and the 
eternal—he must strive to comprehend the past and seek to possess 
the future. He feels that it is in vain to strive to comprehend the 
present without acquainting himself with what has already been, and 
obtaining some prophetic insight into that which is to come. Not 
alone does the memory of his own childhood, but also that of his race, 
and of the globe he inhabits, interest his mind. Even when most 
strongly convinced that the true golden age is before him, he looks 
wistfully behind him to catch some glimpses of the sunlight that fell 
upon a primeval world, and best enjoys his Now when he is able to 
mingle with its pleasures the happy reminiscences of other times. 
These reflections, and many more which we must defer, are suggested 
by the beautiful volume before us, which is one of the most interesting, 
learned, and elegant works we have seen for a long time. We hope 
in our next number to do full justice to its merits, and, in the mean- 
while, commend it to every reader of taste and judgment. 


9.—JAMAICA IN 1850; or the Effects of Sixteen Years of Freedom 


on a Slave Colony. By John Bigelow. New York and London: 
George G. Putnam. 1851. 


THE woful condition of one of the finest islands in the world, even 
without the recent aggravation of its miseries by the cholera, affords a 
spectacle that is at once instructive and discreditable to our country. 
Jamaica in 1850 is the natural sequel to the Jamaica of former years, 
and its present suffering is the appropriate result of the false system 
under which a temporary prosperity was formerly generated. “ Pro- 
tection,” luckily, is in the end self-destructive, and slavery eventually 
avenges the wrongs of the oppressed upon those who have profited by 
the atrocious crime. The habits produced by protection and slavery 
upon the planters, are eminently unfavourable to the business-like 
management of their property ; and the demoralization of the masters, 
although it differs a little in its character, is quite as remarkable as 
that of their victims, the slaves. The abolition of slavery in Jamaica 
appears to have had an excellent effect upon the negroes, who exhibit 
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marked symptoms of improvement, while their former masters content 
themselves with idle lamentations on the “good old times.” The land- 
owners have the political power pretty much in their own hands, as a 
real property qualification of considerable amount is necessary for 
every member of the Assembly. Mr. Bigelow remarks on this matter, 
that the result is that “all the energies of legislation are exerted to 
promote the growth and sale of sugar and rum; but there is no party 
in the Assembly inquiring about the inexhaustible commercial and 
manufacturing resources of the isiand.” Our author describes all 
the finest land as running to waste, and tells us that there is scarcely 
an estate on the island that is not mortgaged. Mr. Bigelow con- 
siders “the degrading estimate placed upon every species of agri- 
cultural labour by the white population,” as a most important cause 
of the decline of the island. The negroes “ infer, that if gentlemen 
never work, they have only to abstain from work to be gentlemen.” 
The absurd pride of the whites, and the influence of their example 
upon the blacks, renders both comparatively unproductive. ‘“ Be- 
tween the two there is no intellect invested in the industry of the 
island.” The complaint about the high price of labour is justly ridi- 
culed—its fallacy exposed ; here is an instance :— 

‘* As I drove into the lawn in front of the house I observed from fifty to 
seventy-five head of cattle, oxen, cows, and donkeys grazing about, and three 
men and two boys posted at different points were watching them : 
Before I left, the overseer of the estate assured me in all sincerity, that ‘the 
sage could not get a-head in Jamaica unless wages came down. I told 

im that he must not talk to an American about high wages, when he could 
afford to keep three men and two boys to do what was not more than half 
occupation for the smallest of the boys. 

* In sugar mills, from twenty to thirty men and women will be employed 
to do what five American operatives would do much better, with the aid of 
such labour-saving agencies as would suggest themselves at once to an intelli- 
gent mind . . . . I could not learn that there were any estates on the 
island decently stocked with implements of husbandry.” 

These extracts will serve to show that what the Jamaica landlords 
most require is, “protection” from their own mismanagement and 
folly. We have been much interested with the account Mr. Bigelow 
gives of the eagerness which the negroes exhibit to become small 
landed proprietors, in order that they may have votes for members of 
the Assembly. Mr. B. defends the blacks against Mr. Carlyle’s 
strictures, and in the space of a small volume, has given in a very 
interesting manner a great deal of valuable information. 


10.—TuHE BRIDAL AND THE BRIDLE; or, our Honeymoon Trip in the 
East in 1850. London: Richard Bentley. 


An elegant drawing-room book, full of amusing anecdote and pleasing 
descriptions of scenery ; and, as it is a bridal tour, we could not 
expect our travellers to be deeply immersed in statistics. The follow- 
ing will give some idea of the scenes described :— 
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** We stopped at a small, but very pretty hamlet, of two or three houses 
only, about four hours from Sarkjee. It being early, we set off by ourselves, 
and leaving our people at the cabin where we were to sleep, we scrambled up 
a wooded mountain, on whose ridge was an old cemetery, and from whose 
summit a fine view could be commanded. Iovon shouted lustily to us not to 

, but we never heeded him. 

“‘ We found Turkish trousers not to be the best equipment for men, and 
therefore, on descending, we crossed the village bridge, and walked some way 
along the banks of the stream. At last we sat down ona mass of rough 
grey rocks, and looked alternately at the rushing and swift water, and at the 
rude black hills, in whose savage and but half-explored wilds roamed the 
wolf and the bear, and—more terrible and barbarous still—men of bloody 
hands and merciless hearts. * . ™ . ” 

“We soon turned homewards, and were about to cross a little torrent by 
means of the stepping-stones, when we heard a deep voice call out somethin 
in Turkish. Turning round, we saw a man in the Moslem garb, armed, 
appear from under the shadow of some bushes. His air, his actions, his very 
turban, all seemed of a highly suspicious character, and when he rushed 
forward, pistol in hand, we at once set him down for an Osmanli Robin 
Hood. I had left my pistols at my saddle-bow, but I turned to confront him 
with my yataghan. Emily, too, had her dagger. Had he had no fire-arms I 
should have cared but little; but these fellows are never without them. 
Besides, I could not suppose that any robber would have the audacity to 
venture up to a village alone and unsupported. The fellow came nearer, and 
I recognized—the elder trooper of the two Osmanli that formed our escort! 
He had been out to look for us. * ° ” ws ° bd 

“But never did man scold as that same green-jacketed Turk did. He 
screamed, he shouted, he drew his sword, he pointed to his neck with a most 
significant gesture, and harangued us bitterly, bursting into a torrent of indig- 
nant eloquence, that forbade or silenced reply. He declared that he was 
responsible for our lives, that the mountains swarmed with robbers; that 
murders took place constantly, and that our unheard-of rashness in venturing 
among the favourite haunts of the banditti, deserved the severest reprehension, 
and I thought if it did, it decidedly got its due. I have seldom seen a man 
so angry; and as the more he scolded, the more Emily, struck with the absur- 


dity of the thing, laughed at his vehemence, I thought there would be no end 
to the scene.” 


11.—Tue Sizce or Damascus; A Historical Romance by James 
Nisbett. London: John Chapman. 


In the account of the siege of Damascus, given by Gibbon in the 51st 
chapter of his ‘ Decline and Fall,’ there is the well-known and tragical 
episode of Jonas and Eudocia, and upon it Mr. Nisbett has founded 
a three volume romance. According to the history, Jonas, a noble- 
man of Damascus, was betrothed to a lady named Eudocia, but the 
marriage was delayed by her parents. The lovers being impatient, 
endeavoured to escape from the city, then besieged by the Saracens. 
In the attempt, Jonas was captured by the enemy, but the lady was 
able to return. Jonas, in the presence of Kaled, abjured his religion 
and became a zealous Mussulman, and when the city was taken he 
sought out Eudocia, who rejected him with scorn as an apostate. 
Kaled refused to retain her by force, and she left Damascus with a 
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multitude of the citizens. After four days, Kaled and Jonas pursued 
them, and a dreadful massacre ensued, in the midst of which Jonas 
siezed Eudocia, who plunged a dagger into her heart to free herself 
from his embraces. Such a story is capable of the highest dramatic 
interest, and we regret that we cannot compliment Mr. Nisbett upon 
his success. According to him, Jonas was a gentleman of a rational- 
istic turn of mind, who considered all creeds equally true, or what is 
the same thing, equally false; and, after the death of Eudocia, he 
marries a young lady named Selina, and enjoys rural felicity in a 
fertile and romantic part of Persia. Having deserted Christianity and 
got tired of Mahometanism, he becomes a Magian, thinking fire-wor- 
ship a simple catholic faith, in which the rising generation may be 
brought up without injury to their morals. So little idea has Mr. 
Nisbett of artistic management, that he introduces frequent allusions 
to modern matters, talks of the Papal squabble, and cannot describe a 
mission from the camp of the Saracens to Damascus without giving usa 
silly diatribe against Barclay’s draymen for their unpolite treatment 
of Haynau. 


12.—Taste TAtK; to which are added Imaginary Conversations of 
Pope and Swift. By Leigh Hunt. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 


Mucus of this ‘ Table Talk’ appeared in the Atlas newspaper, and it 
is now presented to the public in a very elegant form. We could 
quote a great deal with much advantage to the interest of our pages, 
but hope that the subjoined extracts, coupled with Leigh Hunt’s 
deserved reputation, will induce our readers to get the work for them- 
selves. The following “printer’s blunder” is admirable. If our friend 
the compositor, who sometimes finds himself “a gentleman in diffi- 
culties” with our hieroglyphics, made so good an one, we should be 
very loth to correct it. The writer had observed that, although there 
is no mention of either coffee or tobacco in the ‘Arabian Nights,’ the 
former, from association of ideas with existing eastern manners, always 
reminded him of that delightful book, and then followed this extra- 
ordinary sentence—“ as sucking does for the snow season.” 


“This mistake was so high, abundant, and ridiculous that, if I remember 
rightly (for the article was my own), I refused to eorrect it. I thought it bet- 
ter to leave it as it stood, for a perpetual pleasure of astonishment to all who 
might chance to light upon the page in which it occurred. The proper words, 
however, were these—‘as smoking does for the same reason.’ ” 


* BAD GREAT MEN. 


“There have undoubtedly been bad great men; but inasmuch as they were 
bad, they were not great. Their greatness was not entire. There was a great 
piece of it omitted. They had heads, legs, and arms, but they wanted hearts, 
and thus were not whole men.” 

“WORLDS OF DIFFERENT PEOPLE. 


“The world—the man of fashion means St. James’s by it; the mere man of 
trade means the Exchange, and a good prudent mistrust. But men of sense 
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and imagination, whether in the world of fashion or trade, who use the eyes 
and faculties which God has given them, mean this beautiful planet, gorgeous 
with sunset, lovely with green fields, magnificent with mountains—a great 
rolling energy, full of health, love, and hope, and fortitude, and endeavour. 
Compare this world with the others. The man of fashion is no better than a 
billiard-ball ; the money-getter than a musty plum.” 

* CLERICAL TITLES. 

“Tt is a pity that the clergy do not give up the solemn trifling of some of 
their titles. Their titular scales and gradations of merit become very ludicrous 
on inspection. Thus you may have a reverence for a curate of an apostolical 
life, supposing it possible to have it fora poor mar ; but you can have no right 
reverence. A bishop is the only man who is ‘ Right Reverend.’ The curate 
cannot even be venerable, however he may be venerated. It is the archdeacon 
that is venerable. Again, a prebendary is not Most Reverend, though he is 
Very; the dean is the only man who is Most Reverend. There is a prevailing 
reverence in the prebendary ; he is valde reverendus, but the dean is filled, and 
saturated and overflowing with venerability; he is superlatively reverend— 
reverendissimus. These distinctions often take place in the man even in the 
course of a minute. An archdeacon, for instance, is dining, and has just 
swallowed his sixty-ninth mouthful, during which operation he was only 
Venerable. A messenger comes in and tells him that he is a dean, upon which 
he spills the gravy for joy, and is Most Reverend.” 

After these extracts, woe to the circulating library that has not a 
supply of ‘Table Talk.’ 


13.—Socrat Statics, ok THE ConpiTIONs EssENTIAL TO HuMAN 
Harriness Speciriep. The first of them developed by Herbert 
Spencer. London: John Chapman. 


Mr. Spencer founds his system upon the existence of a moral sense, 
to which he would trust rather than to any other principle. In his 
remarks against Bentham’s Happiness Principle, we perceive consider- 
able misunderstanding of the great philosopher’s meaning. Bentham’s 
objections to the moral-sense plan arose from the fact, that unless our 
sympathies are carefully guided by reason, they degenerate into mere 
caprice ; and, in selecting the happiness of mankind as the great object 
of exertion, he proposed that which, above all things, commends itself 
to the moral sentiments. The main ideas of the book are, that God 
wills man’s happiness; that this can only come from the exercise of his 
faculties; that such exercise is man’s duty, and the needful oppor- 
tunities his right. We think, in his chapters on the rights of women 
and children, the author pushes his conclusions too far, from not per- 
ceiving with sufficient clearness the application of a principle that he 
elsewhere admits—that no one can have a valid claim to a right with- 
out the capacity for performing its correlative duty. We are strong 
opponents to the coercive system of managing children, founded upon 
King Solomon’s rod philosophy, and equally hostile to the many bar- 
barous laws and customs that interfere with the rights of women ; and, 
after making the above slight objection, have pleasure in bearing our 
testimony to the many useful observations made by Mr. Spencer. In 
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matters of government, Mr. Spencer is at the antipodes of Mr. Hole, 
and would limit its functions to a far greater extent than we can admit 
the expediency of. The principle of a poor law is strongly objected 
to, upon grounds that we consider untenable. We cannot allow that 
r rates merely shift the burden of misery, or tend to diminish 
the feelings of benevolence. It is undoubtedly gross folly to pay from 
four to six or seven millions a-year for maintaining paupers, and at 
the same time keep up a system of taxation and general misgovern- 
ment, that diminishes to an enormous extent the sphere of honourable 
and useful employment. But so long as any large number of destitute 
persons remain in the land, a provision is better made for them by 
public than by private means. Notwithstanding many points of dif- 
ference, the book contains much that we have read with pleasure. 


14.—Tue Passions Or THE Human Sout. By Charles Fourier. 
Translated from the French by the Rev. John Reynell Morell, 
with Critical Annotations, a Biography of Fourier, and a General 
Introduction by Hugh Doherty. London: Hippolyte Bailliére. 


Ir would require a long article to do justice to this work, and perhaps 
be impossible to make it either generally interesting or intelligible. 
Although ostensibly a treatise on the human soul, it diverges to 
matters relating to nearly every physical science; and the guide 
through most bewildering speculations is a system of analogy appa- 
rently chiefly based upon musical science. To give extracts would 
convey little information, or mislead by the ludicrous appearance of the 
phraseology, to those who have not studied the author’s method. Few 
of Fourier’s admirers would, we apprehend, scruple to confess that he 
pushes his analogies too far; and in this he resembles Oken, whose 
Physio-philosophy excited so much wonderment and ridicule when it 
was translated into English, but the classification of the senses, and the 
division of mankind into classes, having one or more passions promi- 
nently developed, will suggest valuable thoughts to many who differ 
from the extraordinary writer. 

According to Fourier, we are now living under a subversive system, 
under which even the mineral world cannot possess its full comple- 
ment of useful qualities. Under the approaching harmonic system, 
man’s organization will be improved, diamonds will become fusible, 
and mercury crystallizable at ordinary temperature. Then we shall 
be able, with these two elements, to make optical glasses that will 
enable us to look into all the stars, and know all about the inhabitants 
of the sun. We are also to become acquainted with the universal 
language, and have a telegraphic communication with the whole host 
of heaven, who will immediately send us the most accurate replies to 
any questions that now puzzle our philosophers. Fourier is as visionary 
in his way as Swedenborg, but like him contains much truth. 
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15.—Porms py Hartiey CoLermee ; with a Memoir of his Life by 
His Brother. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Moxon, 1841. 


As a poet, Hartley Coleridge is more remarkable for elegance and occa- 
sional subtlety of thought, mingled with kindness of feeling, than for any 
stronger qualities, and his verses are remarkably unequal. As a man 
he presents to us one of the most interesting psychological problems 


of modern times. In a sonnet he speaks of himself as “a lonely 
wanderer:”— 


“The waif of nature, like uprooted weed 
Borne by the stream, or like a shaken reed, 
A frail dependent of the fickle sky ;” 


and his life throughout bears evidence of the unhappy truthfulness of 
the latter part of the picture. “A lonely wanderer” he was not; for 
he had a rare faculty of winning the affections of those around him : 
but from childhood he exhibited indications of that deficiency of will, 
and power of self-government, that became so conspicuous in after 
years. With some portion of his father’s genius, he inherited his 
peculiar moral defects, but without many counterbalancing qualities 
that enabled the elder Coleridge to maintain so high a position. 
Without any external physical defects, he appeared as if “ furnished 
with two left hands;” and while quite unequal to tops or marbles, 
he exhibited a wonderful and precocious insight into the regions of 
metaphysics and poetry. Space will not allow us to trace his career, 

and show how, while able to do much towards leaving the world 
better than he found it, he was totally unfitted for practical life. Still 

less can we attempt a philosophic analysis of the remarkable mental 

and moral peculiarities of his being. The memoirs communicated by 

his brother occasionally exhibit a theological unwillingness to tell us 

the whole truth, which is to be regretted, but will be found well 

worth an attentive perusal, and will materially add to the interest of 

the poems, of which the following is one of the best. :-— 


“TO WORDSWORTH. 


“ There have been poets that in verse display 
The elemental forms of human passions ; 
Poets have been, to whom the fickle fashions, 
And all the wilful humours of the day, 
Have furnished matter for a polished lay : 
And many are the smooth elaborate tribe, 
Who emulous of thee, the shape describe, 
And fain would every shifting hue pourtray 
Of restless Nature. But thou, mighty Seer, 
*Tis thine to celebrate the thoughts that make 
The life of souls, the truths for whose sweet sake 
We to ourselves and to our God are dear. 
Of Nature’s inner shrine thou art the priest, 
Where most she works when we perceive her least.” 
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16.—Tue Corton anp Commerce or Inpia. By John Chapman, 
Founder and late Manager of the Great Indian Peninsular Railway 
Company. London: John Chapman. 1851. 


We consider this the most valuable practical work of the season ; in 
every respect worthy of the attention of the statesman and the man of 
business. Many of the social evils under which we now suffer, 
cannot be remedied without an extension of our manufactures and 
commerce, of such magnitude as to exercise a great and permanent 
influence upon the labour market at home, and the undeveloped 
resources of India need only the application of skill and capital to 
afford an almost inexhaustible source of wealth. The permanent 
prosperity of Manchester requires that America shall not continue the 
only important source of the supply of cotton; and the great ques- 
tion for the manufacturers is, how India can be made an exten- 
sive cotton exporting country. Mr. Chapman looks at the matter 
in all its bearings; he gives us information concerning soil, climate, 
varieties of cotton, expense of transit, effects of taxation, habits of 
the natives, natural difficulties to be surmounted in the construction 
of roads and railways, and probabilities of their becoming remunerative 
investments, if wisely planned and executed. The work is highly 
spoken of by those whose long residence in India enables them best 
to pronounce upon its merits, and should be read by every one who 
is interested in promoting the extension of our trade and the stability 
of our Indian empire. Mr. Chapman enters largely into proofs of the 
aptitude of the native races to become consumers of our manufactures, 
and points out the immense masses of people with whom we do com- 
paratively nothing on account of the want of roads or railways, to 
render the exchange of commodities possible and cheap. The follow- 
ing comparison of our trade with India and Ceylon, and that with the 
accessible parts of South America, that lie near the coast, is very 
instructive :— 


“ The first point that challenges remark is, that while our commerce with 
India and Ceylon amounts,to but 1s. ld. per head per annum of the people 
of those countries, that which we maintain with that section of South America 
and the West Indies, that may be most fairly compared with it, reaches to 
7s. 84d., and in one country—Brazil—to 10s. 5$d. per head per annum.” 


The whole past history of the human race shows that it is only on 
sea-boards, or near them, that men have exhibited the full activities of 
civilization, either ancient or modern; it is an interesting problem, 
how far the railway may be able to compensate for the sea, and excite 
in the interior of large continents that energy which has hitherto been 
a characteristic of small islands and coasts. We are glad to find that 
Mr. Chapman, is fully alive to the importance of making his projected 
railways pay; schemes. of government outlay, for the sake of long 
subsequent advantages, are altogether fallacious, and'such undertakings 
should be regulated by sound and well recognised commercial prin- 
ciples. The following remarks are excellent :— 
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* Without, then, in any degree disparaging the many other uses of the 
railway system to the government of India, this I deem the chief—not its 
direct application to the business of the government, whether in respect of 
revenue, judicial, or military matters, nor any saving or convenience connected 
with them—but the willing conviction it would diffuse amongst the natives of 
India, that to British connexion and supremacy must they attribute any 
resent improvement, and that on it they must rely for future progress; and 
{ shall venture an opinion that a railway, even at Cape Comorin, which should, 
by its own success, contribute to the prosperity of the local population, and 
insure the eventual spread of the system in India, would, by its consequence, 
do more in time for the defence of the north west frontier, than the finest 
fortress that could be made to frown on the line of Alexander’s ancient march.” 


It will soon be recognised as a universal truth, that the defence of 
a country must not depend upon any military power, but rather upon 
its own industrial developments, which give to the mass of the people 
a strong personal interest in its safety and stability. 


17.—CommerciaAL Law, ITs PRINCIPLES, AND ADMINISTRATION. By 
Leoni Levi, author of ‘ Chambers and Tribunals of Commerce,’ 
&e., &e. 2 Vols. London: William Benning, and Simpkin, Mar- 
shall and Co. Edinburgh: J. and T. Clark and Co. 


Tuis is a work of great labour and research, and in it we find the 
commercial law of England, compared with that of nearly sixty other 
countries and places. The arrangement is methodical and lucid, and 
the book promises to be of much usefulness to persons engaged in ex- 
tensive mercantile transactions, and all who are interested in the 
important work of law reform, which will be much furthered by the 
diffusion of information concerning the legislation of other counties. 
The section on “ Partnership,” is particularly valuable, and so is the 
account of the law of “ Principal and Agent,” that occupies the greater 
part of the second volume. It would be impossible to give any ex- 
tracts that would convey an idea of the importance of the work. The 
law of Engiand forms the text throughout, and the laws of other 
countries are exhibited, so that their variations from our own are 
easily perceived. There is an apparently good index, and ample refer- 
ences are given to reports and other authorities. 


18.—FicurativE Laneuace: Its Origin and Constitution. By 
Leopold Hartley Grindon. Manchester: Cave and Sever. 1851. 


Tue title of this book will not gain it as many readers as it deserves, 
as it gives no indication of the scope and interest of its contents. It 
is in fact, the mystical doctrine of correspondences, very ably and 
elegantly illustrated by etymology and references to the figurative 
language of the chief poets, ancient and modern. The admirers of 
Swedenborg, Greaves, Emerson, or Bailly, will be well repaid by perus- 
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ing Mr. Grindon’s book. The following short quotation will show 
the spirit of his philosophy :— 


“There is an intimate connection and correspondence between the two 
portions of our being; everything belonging to the soul being duplicated in 
flesh and blood; and ssenplliog 6 
of the inward one :— 


eheld in the outward form being predicable 


‘ The mind hath features as the body hath.’-—Festus. 
It follows also that the body is not the real man, but merely the mechanism 
whereby the soul is played forth during its residence in the material world. 
The latter is the real man; the body is its instrument.” 


19.—Rosz DouGias: or Sketches of a Country Parish, being the 
Autobiography of a Minister’s Daughter. By S.R. W. 2 vols. 
London: Smith, Elder and Co. 


*Rosr Dovuetas’ answers to its title, in having the characteristics of 
an autobiography, rather than of a novel, and we have no doubt that 
it conveys a good idea of the life of a Scotch country minister and his 
family. The scenes and characters are vividly described, and often 
possess considerable interest. Village society, with its great folks 
and small, a political miller, a thrifty doctor, a loquacious sexton, and 
a lonely witch, help to vary the interest ; and the reader is made to 
participate satisfactorily in the cakes and tea of bustling housewives, 
and in the contents of their husbands’ punchbowls. The serious por- 
tions are touching and impressive, and the whole work has a healthy 
moral and religious tone, that will deservedly win for it much family 
favour. 


20.—Tue Kine or THE GOLDEN RIVER, or THE Brack BRotTuers; 
a Legend of Styria. Illustrated by Richard Doyle. London: 
Smith, Elder and Co. 


WE heartily thank the author for this elegant little tale, and most 
sincerely congratulate the little lady in persuading her kind friend to 
write it “for her amusement,” and Messrs. Smith and Elder for pub- 
lishing it for our own and the multitude of little folks who will welcome 
it among them. The illustrations are first-rate, as Doyle’s always 
are, We scarcely know which charms us most, the frontispiece, where 
“South West Wind” is so lustily knocking at the door, with his long 
cloak floating behind him, or the card of “South West Wind, Esq.” 
engraved, as we are told, “in breezy, long-legged letters.” The 
little book is full of fun, and feeling, and fancy—three very necessary 
ingredients in a fairy tale. 

We will not spoil the pleasure for young or old who will read for 
themselves, by telling all the adventures and misfortunes that hap- 
pened to the wicked Black Brothers, tor how successfully little Gluck 
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overcame all the difficulties of his eventful life; but hope that all 
readers who may start on an expedition to the Golden River, may 
remember how sternly the Dwarf King looked, as he said, “ The water 
which has been refused to the weary and dying, is unholy, though it 
had been blessed by every saint in heaven; and the water which is 
found in the vessel of mercy is holy, though it had been defiled 
with corpses.” 


21.—An IntrRopuction To NEeo-HELLENIC OR MoperN GREEK; 
containing a Guide to its Pronunciation, and an Epitome of its 
Grammar. By Henry Corpe. London: Groombridge and Sons. 
1851. 


A coop grammar of modern Greek, with some guide to conversation, 
has long been a desideratum. The increasing commerce of Greece, 
and the probability that a new and valuable literature will shortly 
adorn the land of Aschylus and Thucydides, render a book like the 
present particularly acceptable. It is concise, clear and satisfactory. 
The author promises a modern Greek “ Delectus,” and an introduction 
to the writing of modern Greek—promises which we hope he will, ere 
long, fulfil. 


22.—THe PEorie’s ANTHEM. 
23.—Tue SonG oF THE Evectric TELEGRAPH. 


24.—Tue MEETING or THE Nations. By William Thorold Wood. 
London: Shepherd and Jones; J. Simpson, and Willoughby & Co. 


TueseE pieces of music afford a most convincing proof that musical 
genius of high order is not wanting amongst us. The “ People’s 
Anthem,” consists of a quartette, semi-chorus, and chorus, and has been 
performed at large meetings at the London Tavern and elsewhere, with 
admirable effect. The words are very grand and striking, and were 
written expressly for Mr. Wood by the people’s poet, Ebenezer Elliott, 
with the hope of stimulating a lofty tone of patriotic feeling. We can- 
not doubt that, before long, this truly noble piece will be heard all over 
the kingdom. It is the Marseillaise Hymn of that peaceful progress to 
which the efforts of our best minds and hearts are directed, and will 
be received with enthusiasm wherever aright English feeling prevails. 
The “Song of the Electric Telegraph,” with words by Leman 
Blanchard, and the “Meeting of the Nations,” with words by Charlotte 
Young, alluding to the great Exhibition, are admirable pieces, and show 
by their treatment that Mr. Wood has the true inspiration of the poet, 
as well as the genius of the musician. 
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25.—Tue Lirtie Cuip’s Picrortat MaGazine. Edited by Uncle 
Tom, with numerous Illustrations by Gilks. London: Kent and Co. 


Let no one suppose that the quality of children’s books is unimportant, 
or hold in light esteem the talents of those who write them well; for 
one of the chief duties of the educator is to mingle amusement with 
instruction, and assist in expanding the heart and imagination, while 
the intellect is excited. The idea of a periodical for children, cheap 
enough to be within the reach of all, and good enough to be an acqui- 
sition to the family library, is excellent, and it is evident from the 
numbers before us, that ‘“ Uncle Tom” is just the right sort of person 
to conduct it. He has done wisely in securing the services of that 
excellent artist—Gilks, and in obtaining the assistance of many 
writers, Mary Howitt among the number, well known for their 
success in more ambitious paths. 





26.—An INTRODUCTION TO THE BooKS OF THE OLD AND New 
TeEsTaMENT. Translated from the German of A. Schuman. 8vo. 
Simpkin and Co. ‘ 


27.—A CriticaL History or RaTIONALISM IN GERMANY. Translated 
from the French of Armand Saintes. 8vo. Simpkin & Co. 


28.—A Bisiicat Reapwwe Book ror ScHoots AND FAmMILIEs. 
Second Edition. Simpkin & Co. 


29.—ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE Divine In Curistianity. Simpkin & Co. 


For the above works the public are indebted to the indefatigable pen 
of Dr. Beard, author of the ‘ People’s Dictionary of the Bible” A 
translation of Schuman’s ‘Introduction to the Books of the Old and 
New Testament’ will be welcomed by every English biblical student. 
It is the work of an accomplished scholar, in part intended as a de- 
fence or an apology for the Bible against the indiscriminating attacks 
of critics belonging to the school of German scepticism, but a defence 
upon rationalistic grounds; the author, admitting the evidence of 
traditional elements being mixed up with historical facts recorded in 
scripture narratives, and abandoning in many cases the letter, con- 
tending only for the substantial truth of the record, in reference to the 
leading current of events, to which the narratives relate. Like most 
other ‘ Introductions,’ the work is one of unequal merit. The infor- 
mation on some points is diffuse; on others scanty. The section 
treating of the Pentateuch is a far abler exposition of the subject than 
that on the Gospels. In the latter we find no reference to the doubts 
entertained by many of the authenticity of the two first chapters of 
Matthew and Luke, and a very superficial account of the Essenes, 
the sect to which Christ himself is supposed to have belonged, and 
whose opinions, upon a community of goods and other questions, 
would seem to explain many passages in the New Testament, the 
meaning of which is otherwise obscure. 
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The ‘ History of German Rationalism,’ by M. Saintes, is so higlily 
estimated in Germany, that it has been translated from the original 
French into German, by M. C. G. Ficker. This is perhaps the best 
testimony we can quote of its merit. In England. where the religious 
philosophy called “ rationalism” is but little understood, a work of the 
kind was much required, and in supplying this desideratum Dr. Beard 
has rendered a valuable service to the inquiring part of the theological 
public. 

The ‘ Biblical Reading Book,’ and ‘Tllustrations of the Divine in 
Christianity,’ will be acceptable to those family circles in which the 
object of religious exercises is, not the discharge of a mere ceremo- 
nial observance, but that of a thoughtful piety in connection with the 
improvement of the heart and understanding. 

































30.—Saxpspatus. London: Groombridge and Sons. Edinburgh : 
Maclachnan and Stewart. 


A REPRINT of the article on ‘ Septenary Institutions, and the autho- 
rity for a Sabbatical observance of the modern Sunday,’ from our 
October number. In its present form, that of a shilling pamphlet, the 
article has been carefully revised by the author, and appears free from 
those typographical errors which escaped our attention on its first 
publication, but some of which may have attracted the notice of the 
reader. One of these, as an omission of some importance, involving 
a question of fact, it may be desirable to explain here. At page 18], 
the word Kadosh is described as first occurring, Gen. i. 4. The read- 
ing should have been as follows :—The word Kadosh, “to set apart,” 
corresponds with that of Badil, “ to divide,” which first occurs Gen. 
i. 4. The mistake originated with the copyist of the MS. Of the 
merits of the pamphlet it is hardly for us to speak; but we may 
observe, that it has been read with approbation by several of the most 
accomplished scholars of the day, who, while differing with the author 
on minor points, consider it as a whole, exhaustive of the subject. 


31.—Tue Principtes or COLOUR APPLIED TO DECORATIVE ART. 
By G. B. Moore. 12mo. London: Taylor and Walton, 1851. 


Tue internal painting of the building for the Exhibition in Hyde 
Park has provoked much controversy, and has caused the publication 
of the present work. Many schemes have been proposed by those 
who assume to be wise in such matters, and no two agree. These 
facts lead to various conclusions. 

First.—We are beginning to discover that harmonious colouring is 
possible, and would be desirable if it could be attained. Not long ago 
the painter’s work would have been left to the discretion of any house 
painter who might chance to be employed; and he would probably 
have left such an unimportant thing as colouring and harmonizing to 
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his journeymen, taking care that the paint was laid on smoothly and 
in sufficient body. 

Second.—We iearn that there are no fixed principles or even rules 
of practice observed in decorative painting ; each man daubs for him- 
self, and dissents from the daubing of his brethren. The ordinary dis- 
agreement is widened in a case of such novel character as the Grand 
Exhibition building. One authority is for bright red, and blue and 
yellow, rivalling the brilliancy of the illuminations to little Tommy 
Goodchild’s adventures, which we used to wonder at in the days of 
our childhood. Another of the illuminati has discovered that 
the pillars, &c., are iron; that iron is a metal, and should be 
painted the colour of a metal, that is, bronze colour. If he were to 
carry out his principle, the wood work, being fir, should be painted 
some wood colour, e.g., mahogany or ebony; and the glass might have 
a tint of bottle green. We believe the same authority proposed that 
the sky-light glazing should be coloured brilliantly, which would breed 
as much controversy with regard to the colour of the articles exhibited, 
as did the chamelion in Gay’s Fables. Another authority proposes 
secondary colours ; a third stands up for the tertiaries ; while not a 
few would adhere to the old creed of stone colour or drab, at once 
concealing the material of the building and the want of skill in the 
decorator. 

Possibly the building will, after all, prove to be well-coloured for its 
purposes—the chances are rather against it ; but that good will spring 
out of the controversy ultimately, if not immediately, there can be no 
doubt. Such is the usual course of instruction among us. It is slow 
and unscientific, but in time it attains its end, clogged occasionally 
by much that is objectionable. 

Third.—The insertion of these colour-controversies in many perio- 
dical publications, shows that the subject of colour has extended 
beyond a few artists and persons of taste, to the manufacturing and 
commercial classes, who are beginning to find that the question ap- 
peals to the pocket as well as to the eye. Why, say they, should we 
be obliged to pay so much hard cash every year to Frenchmen for 
coloured patterns, besides what we filch from them, and even from the 
Germans also? Why should the French coloured goods often drive 
ours out of the market,—even here,—at home,—in England? Have 
we not eyes as good, hands as skilful, and industry and machinery 
more and better? Why, then, are we thus humbled and thrust aside? 
The only reply is, because here there is less skill in colour. And why 
so? Because our manufacturers have not taken the trouble to acquire 
this knowledge themselves, or to teach it to their workmen, while the 
French (and, to some extent, the Swiss and Germans) have acquired 
this knowledge. It is not a gift of nature. The French and German 
painters are usually inferior to our own in colouring, and why should 
our cotton, and silk and paper-hanging, and fancy goods manufac- 
turers be behind? The foreigners acquire this skill slowly in nume- 
rous schools and institutions, which their working classes, both young 
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and adult, attend frequently, if not regularly. If they can afford such 
institutions, we can afford them better; if they find them succeed in 
a mercantile point of view, surely we should find them still more 
profitable. 

The difficulties are personal rather than pecuniary. First, our manu- 
facturers, both masters and men, must be convinced of the desirable- 
ness of the knowledge. Next, they must be willing to take the 
trouble to acquire it, and they must persevere in founding and sup- 
porting, or, at the very least, in encouraging proper institutions and 
teachers, neither of which are to be formed in a day ora year. Public 
exhibitions and museums in the large towns would be agreeable and 
useful to all classes, in many ways, and in none more than in educating 
the eye and the taste. 

Although Mr. Moore’s Treatise originated in the discussions on the 
painting of the Crystal Palace, it contains but few words on that 
subject. It is composed of remarks on the principles and practice of 
colour, exclusive of pigments, and is by no means confined to decora- 
tive colouring, or principally concerned with that, or any single 
branch. Being obviously the work of an intelligent man, well ac- 
quainted with his subject, though not professing to have made 
discoveries, the adept in colour will be gratified with the remarks, if 
he does not derive much instruction from them. The beginner in 
colour will profit the less, as the observations are wholly without 
arrangement, and things elementary and abstruse are intermingled. 
Notwithstanding that the composition is generally good, there are 
frequent passages which we are not sure that we have apprehended. 
(e.g., pp. 6, 7, 31, 37, 41, 44, 73). In part, this may be due to the 
artist’s want of practice with his pen, but still more to the words hue 
and éint, which are used as terms of all-work, instead of being con- 
fined to some one distinct signification. The terminology of colour is 
very imperfect ; and a writer should do his best tc correct rather than 
aggravate the defect. 

There are so few elementary works, or works of any kind, on 
colour, of a moderate price, that it might be worth while to convert 
this treatise into a manual for beginners, by arranging the matter, and 
enlarging the elementary portions. This might be done without in- 
creasing the number of its widely-printed pages. But a few coloured 
illustrations are essential ; as a beginner ean no more understand the 
harmonies and contrasts of colours without having colours to har- 
monize and contrast, than he can learn to swim without going into 
the water, or to play on the fiddle by aid of a book of instructions 
without the instrument. 

The following passages are those in which the Exhibition building 
is adverted to:— 


** We are now threatened with an iron age, and are to witness wonders of 
art, before which the existing marble, stone, and wooden monuments of arehi- 
tecture are to sink into insignificance. As yet, the constructions in which iron 
has been the principal agent, have very little pretensions to beauty ; indeed, 
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thvy chiefly serve to show that the designers had a contempt for esthetic 
principles, and the deformity of works in which attention is confined to con- 
structive utility. . . . . If new beauties in architecture are to be realized 
by the use of iron, it will not be by casting it into the forms of Gothic columns, 
or mimicking the constructions of other materials, as in the modern spire of 
Rouen cathedral, but by studying and developing the forms most suited to 
itself. The Crystal Palace is adlesizalily designed for its peculiar purpose, 
but I imagine repetitions of it would soon appear monotonous. Conservatories 
are seldom very pleasing in themselves, the best designed often resembling 
large bird cages, and can only be regarded as frame works to the beauties they 
contain. It is some relief to hear, that the material is stronger if used hollow 
in columns and beams, than if used in compact bars, as it has slightly checked 
the tendency of the interiors of iron constructions to assume the appearance 
of spiders’ webs. As the colour of iron is very dismal, and it requirg some 
covering to protect it, it is certainly more consistent with architectural truth 
to paint it some eable ornamental colour that is not deceptive, than to 
make it represent bronze or other material. In the criticisms on the painting 
of the Crystal Palace, it seems to be forgotten that from the nature of the 
construction there can be no large surfaces, and therefore the positive colour 
must be much broken in quantities, and varied, the positive colours on the 
columns and bars near the eye being relieved by the spaces they enclose ; these 
spaces being occupied by the colours seen in various distances, will form 
graduated hues, which will support and soften the positive colours of the fore- 
ground. The enormous length of the building prevents its being entirely 
subject to the same laws that govern the more common sized interiors, and 
requires it to be treated on the principles that govern exterior decoration, 
where the decorator can rely on distance to aid his effects.”—pp. 66—71. 





32.—ELeMENTARY ANATOMY AND PuHysIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS AND 
Private Instruction. By William Lovett. With 10 coloured 
plates. 8vo. London: Darton. 1851. 


Ir is an encouraging symptom of our age that some few of the ablest and 
most energetic of all ranks are devoting no small share of what such 
men value most—their time—to the personal instruction uf their less 
informed fellow-countrymen. From the cobbler to the peer, every 
rank is thus contributing to the direct moral and physical good of the 
community; supplying, in small quantities, perhaps, and in a few 
favoured districts, what the schoolmaster ought to disseminate in 
every corner of the land. Glad should we be to say that they are 
invading the province of that functionary. The ill-taught, wretchedly 
paid, and much slighted schoolmaster, has now but a sorry domain, 
with which few would care to meddle. . His. imperfect attempts and 
painful struggles to cause a few black marks to be made and  deci- 
phered, a few changes to be rung on the Arabic numerals, and a few 
unintelligible paragraphs to be gabbled over in the name of religion, 
by an unwilling and unruly flock who are longing for the free use of 
their limbs and faculties, can only excite our commiseration. 

It is notorious that even this sham reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
religion are not taught to one-half the children of the country, and 
that of the million and a quarter, toa million anda half, who are nomi- 
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nally at school, in England and Wales, nine out of ten get no practical 
good from three or four years of constraint or suffering. Like their 
predecessors, they will be able neither to read, write, or account, to 
any available extent, in after life. Oakum picking in the House of 
Correction—no very cheering task—would be preferred by the pupils 
to their employment in many of our schools. 

But is nothing really taught in the majority of our schools? Un- 
fortunately, much is taught indirectly and unintentionally, including 
hatred of steady employment, hatred of regularity, hatred of real in- 
struction mistaken for its counterfeit, and suspicion or dislike of all 
above them. 

If strong counteracting causes did not exist in domestic, industrial, 
and political life, such a system of education on the one hand, and of 
no education on the other, must upset a country, by degrading the 
people to the level of the brutes, or creating a populace of lawless 
rebels. That we have a dense body of both classes, most dangerous 
to the community, and most difficult to deal with, is the constant 
theme of every court of assizes and police, of every newspaper, 
magazine, and review, and of parliamentary speeches, and blue bocks 
innumerable and interminable. 

The writer of this work has long been distinguished for his influ- 
ence over a large body of the working classes,—an influence obtained 
by superior knowledge and judgment, and exerted, as we believe, 
for the real benefit of those classes, in common with the rest of 
the community. Much time has been devoted by him to gratuitous 
instruction in various schools in the metropolis, on such physical, 
moral, and intellectual subjects as rarely enter the school-room, not- 
withstanding their paramount importance. Hence originated this 
work, as described in the author’s own words. 


** This little work may be said to have had its origin in the efforts I have 
been making for some time past, to impart to children some oe of 
their physical, mental, and moral nature, believing it be an essential and im- 
eo branch of youthful education. In the pursuit of my object, I have 
aad to glean my information from many sources, and to simplify and condense 
it, and to give it in such a form as I thought might be best comprehended and 
appreciated by those I sought to instruct; and having to some little extent 
succeeded, I have thought it might aid others engaged in the great work of 
education, if I printed what I have taught, in a lesson form, accompanied by 
drawings of the diagrams I used, together with an outline of the method I 
adopted, and still pursue, in teaching this kind of knowledge to several classes 
of both sexes, weekly. . . . . My classes vary in number from ten to 
thirty, the children’s ages ranging from nine to fourteen. 1 have them gene- 
rally arranged in a semicircle before me, the diagrams placed opposite to them 
on my right hand. _I generally begin by giving them a short explanatory or 
dictation lesson, similar to those in the elementary series, questioning them 
generally and individually as I proceed, and if they cannot sufficiently under- 
stand the subject in one lesson, I resume the explanation and questioning in 
one or more subsequent ones. . . . . After his (the teacher’s) first and 
necessary explanations, his great aim should be, by questioning and examin- 
ing, to develope the children’s own thoughts on the subject before them, 
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taking care to appeal to them individually, otherwise the answers will be en- 
grossed by a few of the most intelligent.” 


These views appear to us to be perfectly sound and judicious. Mr. 
Lovett’s object has not been to provide a reading book, so much as a 
work to show the teacher how to communicate the greatest amount 
of practical knowledge, and to save him the expense and trouble in- 
curred by himself in procuring and condensing many works. 

Two courses of lessons are provided—one elementary, the other for 
the older and more advanced pupils; and additional and highly valu- 
able lessons are added, on the effects of intoxicating drinks and tobacco, 
and on disease. 

A number of good lithographs, remarkably well coloured, illustrate 
the volume. They are of a higher class than any we have seen in 
popular works, and give great value to the book, apart from its other 
merits. Their size (large octavo) would restrict their use to a small 
class; but Mr. Lovett recommends that they should be copied of that 
large size which he finds so efficient and interesting in his own prac- 
tice, namely, about a yard and a half long, by two feet nine inches 
wide. We should be glad, if the present state of education allowed 
us, to recommend, as a mercantile speculation, the publication of a 
set of these enlarged drawings. Nevertheless they ought to be, and 
in time, we trust, they will be, in every school. Good models, pic- 
tures, maps, and diagrams are indispensable for good teaching; yet 
scarcely a single school is provided with more than a few common- 
place maps and pictures, and very many schools are even without 
these. 





33.—Six FamitiaR LECTURES FOR THE USE oF YounG MILITARY 
Orricers. By a Field Officer. London: Parker, Furnival, and 
Parker. 1851. 


‘Tue subjects of these lectures are Discipline, Route Marching, Camps, 
Advanced Posts, Entrenchments, &c., Field Sketching, and Tactics. 
The illustrations by the author are drawn from actual service; and 
the style of the lectures is well calculated to command the attention, 
and to interest those to whom they are addressed. Although intended 
especially for the use of young officers, the information given is 
equally useful for the men in the ranks, and the- advice and instruc- 
tions offered them are well calculated to improve their character and 
condition. The writer gives a clear and succinct account of the 
military duties connected with the topics referred to in his book, and 
shows how they can be most satisfactorily and expeditiously per- 
formed. He omits no occasion of explaining clearly the reasons for 
the rules he inculcates, and the work is deserving of no slight degree 
of praise, as an earnest and well-directed attempt to improve the con- 
dition and the education of the soldier. 
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34.—Epwy AND EL crva, an original Tragedy, from the Saxon 
period of English History, illustrative of the Dangers of Priestly 
Domination. London: R. Groombridge & Sons. 1851. 


Tus play was written upwards of thirty years ago, and is now pub- 
lished in consequence of the excitement occasioned by the recent 
papal aggression, and because the writer believes that it is illus- 
trative of one phase of “ Priestly Domination” which may be usefully 
brought under public notice. The spiritual tyranny of the monk, 
Dunstan, the affection of Edwy and Elgiva, the cruel persecution of 
the English monarch by the priests, and their brutal murder of the 
beauteous and loving queen, are all depicted in glowing language by 
the author, and many passages of high poetic excellence might be 
quoted from the play to justify its publication, and recommend it to 
favourable consideration. The plot is well developed, the characters 
truthfully depicted; and, either as a tragic poem, or as a poetic play 
for representation, we think it may take its place by the side of 
many of the best productions of the dramatic authors of the present 
day. 


35.—Tue Sicns or THE TIMES; OR, THE PopeRy OF PROTESTANTISM. 
London: Gibbs. 1851]. 


Tus is hardly fair ; under the title of ‘Signs of the Times’ is con- 
tained an exposé of the Bishop of London’s conduct towards the Rev. 
Thomas Harvey. We have no space to enter into the case, and the 
conduct of the Bishop looks black enough : but the title of the work 
ought to have given the public some idea of its contents. 


36.—Tue Tueory AND Practice oF Musicat Composition. By 


G. W. Réothner. First and Second Parts. 4to. London: 
Longman & Co. 


Tue first chapter of the work treats of intervals in their several 
species ; of the two modes—minor and major, of the scales by which 
they are distinguished, and of the modifications of these. ‘The 
accentuation of melody according to the time or measure, is next 
explained ; then follow definitions of harmony, of the motions of 
parts, and of chords. The succeeding six chapters are appropriated 
to the exposition of the triads, chords of the seventh, the dominant 
chord of the ninth, and the chord of the eleventh—the fundamental 
harmonies of the musical system. Our author enumerates six kinds 
cf triads, each of which, upon the ground of its being derived either 
from the diatonic scales of the two modes, or from the varieties of 
the scale of the minor mode, and of its having in respect of that 
derivation some particular property or function, is treated as a funda- 
mental chord. Following up this system, the diatonic major and 
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minor scales, with the varieties of the latter, are shown to give ten 
kinds of chords of the seventh, which are also treated as fundamental 
chords. The employment of these triads and chords of the seventh, 
in their fundamental or original positions, and in their inversions, is 
amply exemplified, and numerous exercises are given for the practice 
of the student. 
Chapters xi., xii., and xiii., treat copiously of chords by suspen- 
sion, chords by substitution, of anticipation, and of retardation, in 
other words, of those dissonant harmonies which are produced by the 
transitory introduction of a note or notes into a fundamental chord, 
of which they are not constituent members. In the xivth, xvth, and 
xvith chapters, cadences, modulation, sequences, and organ-point, 
come severally under consideration. Chapter xviii. is devoted to re- 
marks upon the adaptation of harmony to melody, which are strength- 
ened by examples shewing several distinct courses of harmony adapted 
to one melody. The rhythmical divisions, and tonal structure (the 
keys employed, and the order of their employment) of musical com- 
position, are the subjects of the next two chapters. The author then 
proceeds to give instructions for the figurate style of compositicn 
—the use of passing notes and arpeggiaturas: these are followed by 
hints on the construction of elaborate compositions : and a supple- 
mentary chapter, containing remarks on harmony in two, three, and 
more than four parts, with observations on the composition of vocal 
music ; and an example in double chorus concludes the part. The 
whole of the examples appear to be original, a plan which has the 
advantage of enabling the master to place before the student the 
particular matter in hand in a connected form, without anything 
extraneous. The work has thus been carried on, step by step, from 
the formation of the scales to the practice of that kind of composi- 
tion which, at present, forms the general medium for the expression 
of musical ideas. A key to the exercises accompanies the part. The 
second part of the treatise is entirely devoted to the exposition of 
the laws of counterpoint ; first, on the system of the great Italian 
masters of the last century, called the strict style ; then, in their ap- 
plication to the modern system of harmony, or the free style. The 
author puts forth melodial progression as the essence of this kind of 
writing, which, as a distinct branch of composition, he divides into three 
species—plain, florid, and invertible. The latter term he applies to 
that which has hitherto been known as double, triple, and quadruple 
counterpoint ; and when it is considered that these epithets were given 
in respect of two, three, and four of the parts of the composition being 
invertible, the propriety of the change will not be disputed. As in 
the first part, so in this, no pains have been spared to elucidate, by 
precept and example, the subject in hand. The three modes of accom- 
paniment of the choral subject of one note (a semibreve) in a measure ; 
by two minims in a measure; by four crotchets in a measure; by 
syncopated minims (usually classed as three species of counterpoint, 
but now correctly termed, in this work, steps in the practice of florid 
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counterpoint), and the combination of the three are elaborately worked 
out for the guidance of the learner, in the strict and free styles. And 
in the writing of florid counterpoint without the choral subject, the 
student is shewn how first to make his foundation in plain harmony, 
and upon that, how to proceed in the raising of the florid superstruc- 
ture. Invertible counterpoint is treated on the octave, the tenth 
(decima), twelfth (duodecima), on the ninth, eleventh, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth, in a manner which must render each accessible to those 
who are willing to give that labour to the acquirement, without which 
nothing of worth can be attained. Original examples are given 
throughout ; those which are designed to shew the application of this 
style of composition to words, consist of two hymns for the Roman 
Catholic Liturgy—an anthem, and a double quartett. Numerous 
exercises are given for the student’s practice ; and, as far as could be 
useful, one of them is worked out and inserted at the end of the book 
as a key. 

Fugue and canon have to form the subjects of a third part. 

We will venture to say that these two volumes are far more copious, 
in such details as bear directly upon the initiation of the student, than 
any treatise embracing the same branches of the art that has come 
under our notice—we believe, than any extant in this country. 


37.—Tue History or GREECE FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE 
Roman Conquest. By Miss Corner. London: Dean and Son. 


Tus little book appears well adapted to schools and families, for 
which it was expressly intended. It is pleasantly written, and offers 
an agreeable contrast to those dry epitomes with which children are 
so often teazed. 


38.—Papa’s anD Mamma’s Easy Lessons 1n GEOGRAPHY, with 


numerous Ilustrations. By Anne Maria Sargent. London: Dean 
and Son, , 


Give, in the form of family conversation, very simple explanations 
of geographical matters. ‘The illustrations are very good. 





3I—HILDEBRAND AND THE ExcommunNicaTeD Empgror; a Tale. By 
Joseph Sortain, A.B., Trinity College, Dublin. London: Longman. 


Tuts tale contains many good scenes, but the author exhibits no power of grasp- 
ing the magnificent but misguided character of Hildebrand. It is well adapted to 


the state of a large portion of public opinion, and is on that account very likely 
to meet with success. 


40.—Tue KickLeBuRYS ON THE Rune. By Mr. M. A. Titmarsh. 
London: Smith, Elder and Co. 


WE are glad to see a second edition of this clever and amusing satire on the 
fine folks that annually go the “ Rhenish Circuit.” 
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41.—Tune Bisuop’s Wire; a Tale ofthe Papacy. By Leopold Schefer, with an 

Historical Notice of the Life and Times of Hildebrand (Pope Gregory VII.) 

to which it relates. By Mrs. J. RK. Stodart. London: John Chapman. 
Tue chief subject of this tale is the terrible effects of Gregory’s enforcement 
of celibacy on the clergy. The character of the Pope is surveyed from a very 
protestant point of view; and the value of the book is much increased by 
Mrs. Stodart’s historical additions, which correct the author’s misrepresentations 
of the Countess Matilda, and supply much useful information. 





42.—_Tue Amyort’s Home; or Lire 1n CutLpHoop. By the Author of 
‘Life’s Lessons,’ ‘Tales that might be True,’ &c. London : Groombridge 
and Sons. 


A SIMPLE, earnest, unaffected little story of an ordinary and sensible 
family. Children like the chapter about the “ Little Emigrant” best, and 
the “ Post-office”’ next best, and feel rather acutely the idea that “ Herbert 
means to sleep in the hut all night!” But the most matter-of-fact loving 
papas and mammas may rest assured that there is nothing here to act too 
powerfully on the imagination, and that every word is written in a spirit of 
kindness and sympathy for all the really great, though by some deemed Jittle 
troubles and pleasures of children. 


43.—LecTures oN SoctaL SciENCE’ AND THE ORGANIZATION OF 
Lasour. By James Hole. London: John Chapman. 


Two very opposite answers to the question of “ What are the duties of Govern- 
ment?” may now be obtained from two classes of social reformers—the one 
desirous of leaving nearly everything to individual exertion; the other, wish- 
ing that nearly all the duties of individuals should be performed by the state. 
Mr. Hole goes to great lengths in this latter view. The book is well written, 
and those who wish to prevent its mistaken theories about labour, capital, and 
the functions of government from taking deeper hold upon the mind of the 
working classes, should exert themselves betimes to secure by wise means the 
good that Mr. Hole and similar writers are endeavouring to realize. So 
long as one class of men push to a pernicious extent, the principle of compe- 
tition, it is to be expected that others should caricature plans of co-operation ; 
and while some deprecate the interference of law to prevent the grossest 
degradation in mines and factories, others will naturally advocate the applica- 
tion of state machinery to correct evils that should more properly be left to 
private exertion. Jt is no longer safe for society to ignore the existence of 
Socialism : it is far wiser to understand it, and to promote all that is good, 
and dispose of what is erroneous by sound argument, not diminished in value 
by the too common addition of reckless abuse. 





44.—TueE Position AND Prospects OF THE PRoTESTANT CHURCHES OF 
Great Britain AND IRELAND, with reference to the proposed establish- 
ment of a Roman Catholic Hierarchy in this Country. By F. Greenwood, 
M.A., Barrister-at-Law. London: Ridgway. 1851. 


For those who wish to study this important question historically, we may 
safely recommend Mr. Greenwood’s pamphlet. He has clearly shown that at 
no time was the Pope permitted to exercise secular power, or that kind of 
spiritual which necessarily leads to secular power, in this country. The argu- 
ment is very perfect. As to what ought now to be done, we are not prepared 
to agree so entirely with our author; but as an historical summary the 
pamphlet is one of unusual clearness and value. 
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45.—Tue Nationa Cyc.topepia or Userut KNowLepGE. 
XLVIII. First half. London: Charles Knight. 1850. 


Tuis extraordinarily cheap publication maintains its character. The number 
before us contains, like its predecessors, excellent articles on biography, 
history, phy, and various branches of science, commencing with “ Ural 
Mountains,” and ending with “Wadham College.” We could point to no 
other work containing so much information at so low a price. 


Part 












46.—A Puiea ror ArcHuBIsSHop TENISON’s LIBRARY. 
11, King William-street, Strand. 


A PaMPHLET by the Rev. Philip Hale, calling attention to the existence of a 
Public Library in Castle-street, Leicester-square, founded by Archbishop 
Tenison, “the books and manuscripts in which are now in a state of great 
derangement, covered with an accumulation of dust, and hastening to decay.” 
The appeal, we trust, will be successful in awakening some interest in the 
subject among the friends of popular instruction. 


C. J. Stewart, 





47.—Tue Motuer’s RecompensE; a Sequel to ‘Home Influence.’ By 
Grace Aguilar, Authoress of ‘The Vale of Cedars,’ ‘ Woman’s Friendship,’ 
&e. London: Groombridge and Sons. 


Tuts clever novel will be fully appreciated by that large class styled Evange- 
lical Religionists. Many of the scenes show an accurate knowledge of 
character, and the interest is well sustained throughout. The authoress was 
strongly imbued with a sense of religious duty; and if her life had been 
prolonged, would have doubtless taken a high rank as a writer of fiction. 


















48.—A Practica, GuipE To THE Law or BILLs or ExcHANGE AND 
Promissory Notes. By Stewart Tourney, Solicitor. Groombridge and 
Sons, London. 1851. 


Tue author of this little work has, we think, admirably succeeded in what he 
proposes in his preface, as his principal object, viz., to produce a work of a 
concise, accurate, and really practical nature, so as to be within the reach, and 
adapted to the comprehension of every class. We are only doing justice to 
Mr. Tourney, in recommending the work to all persons having transactions 
in any way with bills or notes. : 










49.—NaTIONAL Rerorm Tracts. Part 1, Vol. I. B. D. 
Cousens. 

Contains a mass of important political information that should be in the 

hands of every reformer. 


London: 


50.—OLp TRACTS SUITED FOR THE PresENtT Times. Edited by Robert 
Potts, M.A. London: Parker. Cambridge: Macmillans. 

We confess to being heartily sick of the “ Battle of the Churches,” but can- 
not, on that account, omit to congratulate Mr. Potts upon having published 
the best series of tracts on the subject. They consist of reprints of old writings 
adapted to the present crisis, although written for other occasions. 
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61—Tue Propue’s anp Howirt’s Journat. Vol. II. New Series. 
London: Willoughby and Co. 


Tue ‘ People’s Journal’ well deserves its reputation, offering at a low price 
an excellent combination of lite and artistic talent. Among the best 
papers in the volume before us are those by Parson Frank. 





§2.—History or ENGLAND For Junior CuasseEs. Edited by Henry 
White, B.A., Trin. Col. Cam., M.A. and Ph.D., Heidelberg. Edinburgh : 
Oliver and Boyd.—Appears well adapted to its purpose. 





53.—TuE Tonran IsLANDS UNDER BritTisH Protection. London: 
Ridgway. 
A RATHER plethoric pamphlet which contains a good deal of information. 
Many of its opinions we do not agree with. 





54.—CLAveRTON CHURCHYARD, and other Poems. By James Green. 
London: Simpkin and Marshall. Bath: S. Hayward. 

An elegant little volume, chiefly concerning a beautiful spot well known to 

the visitors at Bath. 





55.—Tue Looxer-on; a Literary Miscellany. Edited by Fritz and Liolett. 
London: W. and T. Piper. 


A LITTLE monthly magazine, containing good matter in prose and verse, but 
occasionally doing foolish things, such as echoing the episcopal nonsense 
against marriage with a de wife’s sister. 





56.—Cotrace Farminc. London: Groombridge and Sons. 


Tuts is one of the Elementary Catechisms, and contains a great deal of useful 
information in a very small space. 





57.—THe NaTurRAListT; a popular Monthly Magazine, illustrative of the 
Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Kingdoms. With numerous engravings. 
Conducted by Beverley R. Morris, Esq., A.B., M.D.,T.C.D., Memb. Wern. 
Club. London: Groombridge and Sons. 


THE first number of a new periodical. Among its articles is an interesting 
one by the Editor, on ‘ The Submergence of Water-birds,’ and well illustrated. 





58.—Srorizs ror SumMER Days anp WINTER Nicuts. Second Series. 
London; Groombridge and Sons. 

Tue “ Boy and the Book” and “ The Young Emigrants,” are the tales now 

po us ; they are pleasing and useful little books, that will be eagerly read by 

c n. 





59. — Miuitary Memoir or Ligvut.-Cot. James SKINNER. By J. 
Baillie Fraser, Esq. 2 vols. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 1851 


We must confess that, with the best intentions, we have been unable to get 
interested in Mr, Fraser’s performance. 
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60.—-Frencu Verss. By M. A. Thibaudin. London: Simpkin & Marshall. 
Tue object of this work is to simplify and expedite the acquisition of this 
troublesome part of French Grammar, and will be a valuable assistant to the 
teacher or private student. It is admirably arranged for rapid reference. 


61.—A Memorr or IRELAND 1n 1850. By an Ex M.P. Dublin: 
McGlashan. London: Ridgway. 


We have met with nothing in this book that will make a judicious reader 
regret that its author is an Lz M.P. 


62.—MIsceLLanizs. By Wallbridge Lunn. London: Routledge and Co. 


63.—TueE Dramatic Works oF WILLIAM SHAKESPERE. A New Edition, 
by William Hazlitt, Esq. Vol. I. London: Routledge and Co. 


Tue above are two of Messrs. Routledge and Co’s. cheap volumes. Their 
edition of Shakespere will be completed in four volumes, and will enable those 
who cannot afford the more expensive library editions, to procure the works of 
the great bard for a very trifling sum. 


64.—GROOMBRIDGE’S FARM AND GARDEN Essays. Nol. Tue Cu.iti- 
VATION OF ARABLE LAND. London: Groombridge and Sons. 


Tus is the first of a series of Essays, edited by John Donaldson. The pro- 
posed list of subjects is well chosen, and the paper before us well executed. 
As the matter is useful, the type and paper good, and the price very low, we 
have no doubt that this series will have an extensive sale. 


65.—Tue ALPua, or First PrinctPLe or THE HumMAN Minp. A Philo- 
or re Inquiry into the Nature of Truth. London: Chapman and 
Hall. 

Tue writer of this book makes the common mistake of supposing that his 

views have more novelty than is really the case. It is earnest and thoughtful, 

the leading ideas being the perfectibility of human nature, the importance of 

education, and the omnipotence of intellect. 


66.—Musevum or Cuassicat Antiquities, No. 1. London: J. W. Parker. 
January, 1851. 
* A new Quarterly Journal of Architecture, and the sister branches of Classic 
Art,” appears under the above title, and if the work makes progress according 
to the pattern and promise of the present number, it will be a valuable addition 
to the archeology of the day. It commences with an able essay on the study 
of antiquity ; and among other excellent papers, we would particularly notice 
one on the Polychromy of Greek Architecture, by Professor Hittorf, of Paris. 


ErratuM.—In our last number, in noticing a very excellent lecture on 
Roman Civil Law, the name of the author was accidentally printed as John 
Austen, instead of “ Joun AnsterR, LL.D.” 
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